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TE E utility of biographical compilations, 
the important knowledge to be derived 
from them, and the agreeable entertainment of 


which they are productive, are ſo generally*. 
acknowledged in the literary world, that it is 


unneceſſary to make many obſervations upon 


that ſubject. Works of this kind afford great 


pleaſure to the inquiſitive mind, and have a 


natural tendency both to improye the under- 
ſtanding, and to amend the heart. It has been 
remarked, that * Virtue, when abſtractedly con- | 


© fidered, makes bur a faint impreſſion on the 
* human 
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exęry intelligent Engliſhman muſt be dehirous. 
of — a 3 witu the 1 e actions, ang, 


. PREFACE. 
. human mind; but when it is, as it were, ſubs» 


« ſtantiated by being exhibited in real characters, 


t then every generous breaſt takes fire, our ſenſe 


©oFiingenuity is touched, and we are not only 


* prompted, but encoursged to excel. We 


« are inſpired with reſolution, and rouſed from 
4 that lethargy and inactjye ſtate into which the 
© penerMity of milikind are unk.“ It has alſo, 
been juſtly obſerven that By. baving before 


our eyes the principles of men of honour and 
« probity;” enforced by example, we may be 
Animated to ſix upon ſome great model to be 
the rule of our conduct; and, at the ſame 
dime, we. hall pay the only tribute in our 
; een the mer of e en and pfl 
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works are apparent, ſo it is alſo manifeſt, thay. 
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PEEFACT , nl 
whom his own country has produced. The 
preſent work contains the lives of the moſt” 
eminent perſons WhO have appeared in this 
country, from the acceſſion of king Henry VIII. 
to the preſent time. In the diſpoſition of- the 
work, the chrgnological order has. been chiefly 
attended to; and as the lives of patticular per- | 
ſons often derive. conſiderable light from an 
' attention to the hiſtory of the times in which 
they lived, a brief view is occaſionally given 
of the hiſtory of England, during the period 
comprebended in our work. This has in | 
duced, us, that hiſtorical events might be the 
better. connected, in ſuch of the volumes whereial. 
it was found expedient, to ſeparate men in = 
| public ſtat ions from . thoſe of a more private 
character, and to give accounts of the latter i 
bopphements 0 thoſe volumes. Fat ASSES 
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1 the brief view of hiſtorical 8 
I comprehended in this work, in the Frngy ; 
| e is ae an account of the Refor- 
NET nana 
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mation which commenced in the Pa f Henry 

vir of the -eſtabliſhmenr- of the church of 
| England under Edward VI. and of the "relapſe 


of the kingdom to Popery, OE the ſhort 
3 Mary TU 943} uin l 1 00 
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ef e digen eie h 70, 
The Sncosp volume adkes a the aeg 
| that Iplendid period when Elizabeth fat upon 
the throne, an age remarkably productive of 
great men, and in which the wealtli, commerce, 
and proſperity of England were greatly advanced. | 
The Tulxp opens. with the Union of the crowns: 
of England and Scotland, in the perſon of 
James I. and ends with the death of Charles I. 
The Foun rn extends from the-1 interregnum to 
the abdication of James II. The Firrn com- 
mences with the Revolution and, together with 
the Sirru, SEVENTH, and ErGaHTa volumes, 


contains a brief view of the public tranſactions, 
and lives of the moſt eminent perſons, from 


] 
that 5 event to the preſent pr” | 
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In this Third Edition of our Work, the whole 


has been reviſed, and many errors which occurred . 
in the preceding edition have been corrected... 


„The work has alſo been extended from fix 
volumes to eight; and twenty-ſeven new. lives 
have been adde The new lives are thoſe. of 
Biſhop ATTERBURYy:, Sir RIcHARD STEELE, 


Damizr Dx Fox, Biſhop Hoapr.y, Dr, Youxs,. , 
SAMUEL Ricnanpsox, Dr. Lan DNER, WII 


| LIAM HocarTn, Dr. Joarim, TroMas Grav,. 
David Hunz, WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Biſhop 


Nxwrox, Dr. Ax ENsID E, Wilttam Pitt, 


Earl of Chatham, Dr. Jouxsox, Lauxkxen 
STERNE, David GanRick, Dr. SMOLLETT, . 
CnARLES CnvncniLL, Lord Crivx, SAMUEL 
Foors, Captain Cook, OLIVER GoLDsMitA, 
Sir WILLIAM BLAcksroxz, Jonas Haxwar, 
and Biſhop Lowrn. This edition has alſe 
been improved by the addition of a . 
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HE Life of John C Colet, D. D. Dean of St. 
Paul's — Page I 
The Life of Cardinal Wolley —— 
The Life of Sir Thomas More 


The Life of john Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter 
The Life of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex 10g 
The Life of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 


with Memoirs of his Family, particularly of Sir 
Edward Henn. Lord High Admiral of Eng- 


land | 121 
- The Life of Edward Seym mour, Dike + of Somerſet, 
with Memoirs of his B 
__. mour, Lord Sudle 

HEAR of eng Dutt, Da Duke of Northumber- 


The Life of Hoch Ln Biſhop 
with Memoirs of N ban lr, Biſhop of 


London — 190% 


9 
The Life of Stephen Ganliaier, Biſhop of WiheheC- 
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IN the various degrees of kindrodanerit, which ; | i 
endear the memories of illuſtrious men to 1 
lateſt poſterity, ſurely that ich lays * bY 
foundation for-the © improfement of the human 
mind, through a lo ucceſſion of ages, by pro- X 


viding for the . of youth, deſervedly 
holds a very high rank. The reader 8 7 
will not be diſpleaſed. that che chronological 5 
order af time, which, we have engaged to follow: +. 
accurately chroughout dhis work, requires u (to 
give the firſt place, in our extenfive;tield of em m- N. 4 
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were as familiar to him as his epiſtles; neither was 
he a ftranger to Plato and Pletinus, whom he di- 
ligently peruſed and compared, the one as a com- 
ment on the other. But ſuch was the infelicity of 
thoſe times, that the Greek language was. not 
only neglected in our ſchools and ut verſities, but 
the love, and encouragement of it, was looked up- 


2 Eraſmus quotes b da, « Cave a 


_ obliged to read the above-mentioned authors in 


e had a competent eſtate to ſypport him as agentle- 
man, and ſufficient intereſt to recommend him at 
__ cout” He had the advantage of a tall and graceful 


mighe perhaps have been conceived by his father, 
who had been uſed to gaiety and ſplendour in the 
public offices in rhe City, and had gained a very 

_ particular intereſt with the king. But the pious 
Jong determined by his now religious diſpoſition,» 
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mme honour of knighthood conferred on him, for 
Richard III. He was likewiſe twice elected, by his 
12 ** Corr was born at London, in the year 
44 


his degree of maſter of arts, with diſtinguiſhedæe · 


When Colet took his degrees in arts at Oxford, 


* bh, 4 


This excellent divine was the eldeſt fon and 
heir of Sir Henry Colet, citizen and mercer, who, 
on the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the throne, had 


his attachment to that Prince, after- the death of 
fellow citizens, to the dignity of chief magiſtrate. 
©; and in 1483 be was ſent to Magdale 


College, Oxford, where after purſuing the uſual 
ſtudies, at the expiration of ſeven years, he took 


putation: for at this time all the works of Cicero 


on as hereſy; in reſerenee to which barbarous 


ræcis, ne ſias hereticus, , , of Greek, 
leſt you become a heretic.” So that Calet was 


their Latin tranfſlations, till in his more advanced + 
cars he became acquainted with the great ori- 
mans, . „ tern 


pern and the deſign of his being a courtier 
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was reſolved to enter into holy orders, and renqunce 
the temptations of a courtly liſe. As a farther en- 
couragement to our young divine, in 1485 he 
was preſented to the valuable xectory of Denning- 
ton in Suffolk, by Sir William Kneyet, à near 
relation of his mother, which living he held to the. 
day of his death; and in 1490 he was alſo pre- 
ſented by his on father to the living of Iheyn- 
ning. in the county of Huntingdon, which he re. 1 
ſigned in 1493. when be was admitted pre- | 
bendary of Botevant in the church of York, |} 
upon the reſignation of the famous Chriſtopher, _ 
Uri He was alſo made prebendary of Gaod- | 
eaſter. in the church of St. Martin Le Grand, | 
which he reſigned: the abth of January 18 | 
having been admitted the year before to the pre- 
bend of Durnesford in the church of Sa rum. { 
Theſe preferments, beſtowed: on ſo young a | 
man, may ſeem à little extfaordinary. But we | 
muſt conſider that it was conformable to the prac- 
_ tice of the Romiſh church; for Mr. Colet being 
then an Acolyte, which is one of their ſeven ec: 
cleſiaſtical orders, he was duly qualified to hold. 
them en . \ Gllen 
Mr. Colet's ample income now afforded him 
the means of gratifying an inclination, which he _ 
had long indulged, of viſtting foreign countries, in _ 
order to complete his ſtudies in the learned lan- 1 | 
guages, to read the antient Greek fathers, and to || 
cultivate an acquaintance and friendſhip with men _ 


of letters. With this intent, he quytted Oxford: - BYE 
in the year 1.493, and paſſing over to the continent, 
ſtudied divinity both in Italy and France, where he- 
met with feveral other Engliſh ſtudents, who went 
abroad to attain the Greek tongue; forthe * 
for that language, and the purer writers in the 
Latin. was now; grown very prevalent all over, 
Europe, and no where more than in England, from. 
whence numbers of 1 youth, and many advanced 
; MK : SET gas) 
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3 JORNCOL ET. 
in life,” continually went out in queſt of them: 
becauſe, though ſeveral volumes of the works of 
me beſt authors ay dormant in our colleges and 
monaſteries, the monks, who knew that ignorance 
Was their chief ſupport, could by no means be 
prevailed on to communicate them. 85 
+ Charles VIII. ſtyled the off oble and the courteous, 
dat this time ſat upon the throne of France, and 
patronizing the ſciences Paris became the feat of 
+ fearning, and a place of general reſort for men of 
_ eminence in every profeſſion. In this city, there= 
| I COTE up his firſt reſidence; and 
Hoon became acquai with Robert GaMinus, 
the French hiſtorian, who had been in England on 
an'embally from Charles to Henry VII. This 
gentleman inſpired him with an ardent deſire to be 
tecommended to Eraſmus, a ſpecimen of whoſe 
deren Sur, and ſkill in the Latin tongue, he 
+ _ "had ſhewn him, in a complimentary letter upon 
the publication of his Hiſtory of France. Here 
likewiſe'he formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Budzus, who making honourable mention of our 
young divine in the courſe of his correſpondence 
with Eraſmus, laid the foundation of the future 
friendſhip which ſubſiſted between them. 
From Paris, Mr. Colet went to Italy, where his 
acquaintanct with men eminent for their learning 
besame {Ul more univerſal, eſpecially at Rome. 
I this city, the famous grammarian William 
Lully firſt fell ander bis obſervation, who had 
+ Jearnt the Greek at Rhodes, and was improving 
himſeif in Latin under John Sulpitius Pom<- ., 
pPonius Sabinus. 7 1 
In Italy he alſo met with two more of his coun- 
trymen, Grocyn aud Linacre, who were perſecgt- 
ing themſelves in the knowledge of the Greek 
- - tongue, under Demetrius, Politianus, and Her- 
maolaus Barbarus. At Padua, he likewiſe culti- 
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| vated an acquaintance with the: learned William: 
Latimer, who reſided for ſome time in that uni- 
verſity, with a view of ier his knowledge 
in Greek literature. & 
Colet remained about four years abroad. retum- 
ing home in 1407: but upon this occation, it is 
faid, he had much difficulty to refift his deſire of 
appearing at court, where he could ſhew the ac- 3 
— he had acquĩ red in te world tothe 
beſt: advantage. Indeed, he was endowed with ſome 1 
natural pr ies, which were better adapted to 
5 life, than to the confinement of a college. 
a high ſpirit, impatient of the leaſt injury 
— — By the ſame bent of nature he was 
alſo addicted to love and luxury; and was inchned - 
to an air of freedom and p But he hre 
conquered, and then commanded; himſeif, by jo» 
far ſubjecting his paſſhons to reaſon and philoſophy 
that be could bear a reproof, even from his dw 
ſervants. RR diſpoſition to effeminate | 
indulgencies, by x continual abſtinence, z tr 


ſobriety, e cation, ſerious thinking, and 
religious c jon'; and thus be preſerveck 
Kinfelf from ths pollutions of the wortd-, Bur 
whenever mes offered, either, of 'jeſting - , 


. with facetious 2 or talking familiarly with 
che fernale ſex, or of appearing at feaſts and en- 
tertainments, nature was {ure to break forth; fot 
which reaſon, he verv ſeldom affociated with Jay» 
men, and generally forebore all publie 
If, however, neceſſity brought him to ſuch | 
he ſingled out ſome learned perſon frem the reſt, 
with whom he diſcaurſed in Latin, to avoid the” - 
profane diſcourſe of the table; and. in the mean 
time, he would eat of but ene diſh; and take but one 
or two draughts of beer, for the moſt part vefrain- 
ing from wine. There never was (ſays Exaf- 
ut} a more Os and, for that reaſon, 
5 3 n 


of 


5 JOHN COLE x. 
- he elbe it the like ſociety ; but even there 
he choſe ſuch diſeobrſes as favoured molt of reli- 
FVion; and it is a proof of his great good- nature, 
1 that he was a paſſionate lover of lirtle children, 
| _ whoſe innocence be admired of all things.“ 
i I h]ube firſt thing Colet did, after his return home, 
was to be ordalaed deacon, and, ſhortly after, 
prieſt. His father and mother then lived at Lon- 
: don, with whom he reſided a few months, and 
len retired to Oxford. It being the cuſtom at 
mat time for men of diſtinguiſhed abilities in the 
univerſity to ſet up voluntary lectures, Mt, Colet, 
though he had neither taken nor defired an 
g in divinity, read public lectures, without Ripena or 
reward, by way of expoſition of the epiſtles of St. 
Paul. The novelty of theſe exerciſes occafioned 
 "erowded audiences; and admiration of the lecturer 
© increaſed and continued them. There was not a 
duoctor in divinity or law, or any other dignitary of 
the church, who neglected to hear Colet, or with- 
neld from him the applauſe chat he deſerved. The 
37 5 onby, and thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to keep 
| up the, old/ignorance and ſuperſtition, treated · his 
7 ourſes as thoſe of a heretic and ſchifmatic, be- 
Pres he openly , owed the TE Ons 
mation; -*- * | gut 1 
Things were in this poſture at Oxford; when 
Eraſmus, who had been for ſome time at Paris, as 
tutor to the lord Montjoy, was prevailed on by that 
nobleman to come over to England; and baving 
4 recommendation to Richard Charnock, of the 
college of St. Mary the Virgin; he went ditectly 
10 chat univerſity, where he was received and ac- 
deommodated in the moſt friendly and hoſpitable 
manner; and at this'time, and in this place, it 
as, chat the intimate friendihip between our 
| x and . dommenced. | 
; + 7 * 8 47: e 
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Nn 
_ -» Charnock, to x hom Eraſmus had been recom- 
© mended, was alſo an intimate acquaintance of 
Colet's; to whom he had no ſooner mentioned the 
name of his gueſt, than we find him impatient to 
recommend himſelf to fo excellent a perſon :; for 
not waiting an opportunity to ſee Eraſmus, he im- 
mediately wrote him, from his on chamber, an 
elegant and polite epiſtle, which ſhewed the writer 
be + ſcholar, a traveller, and à gentleman; 
eoncluding with theſe words, I congratulate 
your arrival in this iſland; and wiſh our country 
may be as pleaſant. to you, 2 1 know, you, 
by your: great learning, muſt: be uſeful to us. 
Fam, fir, and ſhall. always be, devoted to one. 
whom l believe to be the moſt learned and the beſt 
of men.” Eraſmus directly returned him an an- 
ſwer, equally polite and ſpirited, and ſaid, If 
he could find any thing commendable in himſelf, 
he ſhould be proud of being commended by ſuch a 
worthy perſon, to whoſs judgement he allowed ſo 
great weight, that his ſilent eſteem alone had been 
ES,” preferable to all the applauſes of a theatre at Rome. 
* Your country of England, adds he, is moſt 
leaſant to me upon many accounts, particularly 
in this, that it aboungls with thoſe bleſſings, with - 
out which nothing would; reſt with me, men of 
admirable learning, among whom no one will re- 
pine that I reckon vou the chief. He then 
praiſes the flyle of his letters, as eaſy, ſmooth, 
nunaffected, flowing from a rich vein, as water from 
à clear fountain, every part like itſelf; open,, 
plain, modeſt, having nathing in it rough, turbid, 
or intricate; ſo that he could ſee che image of his 
ſoul in what he wrote, 
This epiſtolary, correſpondence; joined ta the 
recommendations of Budæ us, ended in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy, imaginable, which continued to the eng 
ol their lives. a WWA | 
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5  TJOHN-COLET; 
and inſtru mankind: and though they ſometimes 
differed in opinion upon theological points, this 
did not produce the leaſt ill temper or coolneſs be- 
tween; them. On the contrary, in 1499; Eraſmus 
and his admired friend firſt held their conferences 
upon our bleſſed Saviour s reluctances and fears be · 
fore his laſt paſſion. Colet could not approve of 
+ the common opinion of divines, that Chriſt, u 
on a profpe& of his agonies, ſhrunk from 
his human nature. Eraſmus maintained the opi - 
nion of the ſchoolmen; but Colet had the advan- 
tage of the beſt meaning, and of the greateſt 
courage, in departingfrom the common ſentiments 
e the 13 and 7. church in that credulous 
age. us concludes his epiſtle concerningthis 
diſpute, in the moſt friendly and reſpectful manner, 


Alling himſelf à raſh man, and a raw ſoldier, for 


. cout, Ist us aagerly — be a we ſoek not for our 


i tharnew-qhedlogy; whidh-was wabappily brought 
ll 2. was; in effect, nothing but the artoftrifling and 


entering the liſts with ſuch-an experienced general 
as Colet: appearing ad at his confutation, 
| him, Ben, ike two flints, Wwe 

are ſtriking one another, if any fpark of [1 bar ſlies 


own opinion. — wrath; which, in this mutual 
conflict; may. beextoned as fie out of ſteel. Coler 
alſo fracly er preſſed to Eraſinus his great diflike of 


into the church by: che modern ſchoolmen, and 


ing. He roldthina, he had ſet himſelfagainſt 


wrangli 
ttzhoſe Ante dirt and would, if ble, 


rreſlore (pris that were founded. 
upon ef erippures, and the primitive fathers, 
n view; that he had pub- A 


3 : hckly 1 the epiſtles of +56 Paul, and 


|  .. hayld be glad ſt prey 


jm ds ans we 


3 Wien Reofrite loft z Colet ſtill con · 
red where ho cat ok wah . va 7 


expoſition. 


DEAN er r. PAUL“. 
expoſition of the apoſtolical epiſtles; though at 
— — — — res were little attended to by: 

the clergy, ſcarcely any thing 
— — _— hut {cholaſkic divinity. In 15044 
by the perſuaſion of his friends, he took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity ; but his thoughts were. 
entirely bent on the deſtruction. of that idol ok. 
Ignorance, the. cobweb divinity of the ſchools 
aiming to exalt the ſcriptures. and Jeſus Chaiſe 
in its room. For this reaſon. the ſchoolmem 
always looked upon Colet with a jealous eyes 
He frequently engaged them, . always vanquiſhed- 
them and never convinced them. He continued, 
—— in. conjunction with his friend Eralmuss ; 
promote the Reformation, by attacking; 
very arty rk rr the Scotiſts and. the Thomiſts,, 
who had divided the Chriſtian world between 
them; and alſo by diſcovering. the 3 
abuſes of monaſteries, and houſes called religions, 
and pointing out the ewils which In 4 im- 
eelibacy on the clergy·- | 
Mr. Colet, while: he was abroad, Bad 5 
mado a rebendary in the churchof Yorks and had; 
been inſtalled by: proxy, im 19943 but farther. pro- 
_ nietion/ was. to be the the reward of his conſpicuous 
merit; for Henry: VI. who loved ta confer unex 
pected favours, and eſteemed Colet as an emi 
divine, and excellent · preacher, diveſted of am 
tion, judged him on this account. the more wor- 
thiy of preſortnent; andi in gg, made him dean 
of St. Pauls, without bis ſolicitation, or knows; 
edge. And indeed this exellent man; as if he: 
had been called only te- the labours, not to the 
e of his office, reſtored the decaved diſciplime 
is cathedral church, and brought im wat was 
a new practice there, preach! 


dun 
days; and he called to his 


himielſ upon 
ance other learned, 8 
divines, parjiculasly. Grocyn and: | 


* 9 to read VE. lectures upon a al 
S 
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10 JOHN C OLE x. 
ſolemn ſeſtivals. He would not take a deſultory 
text out of the goſpel or epiſtle for the day, but 
- Choſe a fixed and large ſubject, which he proſecut- 
ed in feveral ſucceſſive difcourſes, till he went 
through the whole. He had al a full audi- 
| tory, among whom were the chief magiſtrates of 
| the city. ' Nor was he only a free and conſtant 
| Woe of the goſpel in his own cathedral, 
t at court, and in many other churches, where 
. were cores be eee orreponded 
ric diſcipline of his life regularl correſpo 
with the1 — of his doctrine. : | 
Till this time; there was ſcarcely ſo much mw | 
Latin Teftamentin any cathedral church in Eng- 
nud. © Triftead-6f the Goſpel of Chriſt, the goſpel 
: of Nicodemus was affixed to a pillar in the nave of 
* the metfopolitan church of Canterbury. But the 
method that dean Colet took of expounding the 
ſeriptures began to raiſe in the nation an enquiry 
_ after thoſe orackts of God; and that he was more 
than half a Proteſtant, appears from his condemn— 
ig auricular conſeſſion, purgatory, and the 
| daily celebration of the mae. He would have all 
Aivine ſervice performed in a ſerious and ſolemn 
manner: he was delighted with the apoſtolical 
epiſtles; but mote affected with the admirable 
words of our Saviour in the Goſpels; which he ſe- 
lected under proper heads, rang intended to ww 
1 bock upon them. 
Eraſmus has trſnittecabe following relations | 
- | "Ofthedean's . as an erample to 
ö Wn rn The dean's „(in — og 
| eccffor) under ths name of hoſpitality 
. Bad favoured too much of pomp and luxury, which | 
le contrafted' to'a more — nr temperate way 
of emertainment;” It had been his cuſtom, for 
mah years, to eat only one meal a day, that of 
1 * r 
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 felf, When hedined in private with his on fami- 
n 88 y ſome ſtrangers for his gueſts} but 
becauſe his proviſion was frugal, though genteel. 
The ſittings were ſhort, and ſuch as pleaſed only 
the learned and good. After grace” before meat, 
me boy, who had a good voice, read diſtinct ly a 
| ehapter-out of one of St. Paul's Epiſtles; or out 
| of che Pioverbs of Solomon. When the era 
ended the dean would mention ſome partieulat 
of it, from which he would frame à ſubject for 
eonverſation, and aſk his companions their ſenſe of 
its meaning: but he ſo adapted his manner to their 
diſpofitions, that he cauſed even theſe grave ſub- 
s neither to tire their patienee, nor to give an 
e — diſtaſte. Towards the end of the A hr 2 
generally ſtarted another ſobject of diſcourſe; = 
then. diſmiſſed hw gueſts, profited both in. mind 
and body from thoſe viſits - which they paid him 
The converſation of his particular friends gave him- 
injnite delight, which he would ſometimes' pro- 
tract: till far in the evening; but their diſcourſe 
was either on religion or learning. Me was curi- 
ous in the choice of his company:; therefore; ii he 
could not have ſuch as were. ble, de dauſed w 
_ fervant to gebe, po tlie ſełiptures i In 
his excurſions, ſays Eraſmus, be would fometimes- 
make me one of his company, and then nd man- 
was more eaſy and pleaſant,” He ahne carried a 
book with him, and ſeaſoned his cer AHMon wiel 
religion. He had an averſiom toll indecent . br. 
improper diſcourſe; loved to he neat and denn in 
bis apparel, furniture, entertainmority book, and- 
Whatever belonged to him yet be deſpiſed all tale | 
and magnificence. Fhough vt NH then v euſtom | 
for the lügher to appear im purplo, his habit) | 
: N upper garment-was:ofiplaiy» 
_ woolen cloth, - which in cold Weather was lineÞ 
"8 fur. Whatever 1 urch prez , | 
5 ; IM Nh 
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F jn SOLE * 
-ferments was delivered tolls ſteward, to be lad 
ein family oegaſions, or hoſpitality: and all 
_ thatazale from bis large paternal eſtate was 
lated to pious and Nidritable vies””: 
ithſtanding the dean's holy life, he cout 
ee the-centure of an heretic; for having a 
5 2 tenderpeſs and compaſſion for the honeſt peo 
- ple-who foſtered: as Lollards, he had the courage 
do interpoſe for one of them with the king, who 
| grand him his life and liberty. This act of hu- 
mant expoſed him to perſecution from the biſhop 
9 London (a rigid Scotiſt, and a virulent perſecu- 
car of the ne ſect), who accuſed the Lone of 
herely, and preſented articles againſt him to the 
-- . "axchbiſhop of Canterbury: But Warham well 
» .er:the worth and integrity of Colet: and there⸗ 
obe deſended and patronized him nor would he. 


2 


"anſwer. It is alſo ſaids that the biſhop would hayxe 
made z dean 2: heretic: for tranſlating the Paten 
Noſter inia Engliſh, ** ee had not Toa 
doch up ibis hene. ; 

+ But tht: woubles; and 9 which Colet 
e e ee to/increade; his charity and 
devgtian. Hs had à plentiful eſtate, without any 
near relations and he was ieſolved — hs 
the hole p. of it to fore permanent bene- 

tion in- his fe time, as Wi illiam of 5 of 
I / rect Wiacheſier in the reign of | 

I. be dtanthoight that it would Lo agg 29 
l and improve ment-of | tao 
wmnide a grammar-ſchool, for the inſt on of 
Wh in che Latin and Greek 2 
2 2882 thatthis-wogld be layingthe beft fou 
y; and conceived; that, in being the ſoun- 
* — 3h be ſhould be me 
| e l the 


him the trouble. af putting in any formal 


ſtudies, particularly thoſe of * 


. 


. * 
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mo placs of his nativity, ke deempd it moſt worthy: 


ol bis intended beneficence: bot the beſt accoumt 
of this inſtitution is given by Eraſmus, who ſays, 
He laid out à great part of his inheritance in 


building St. Paul's ſchooh which is a magnificent 


fabrick, dedicated to the child Jeſus, Two dwel- - 


Iing-houſes were added for the two: maſters, to 
whom ample ſalaries are allotted- The ſchool is 


divided into four apartments: the boys have their 


diſtinct forms one above another; and every form 


holds ſixteen. The wife founder faw, that the - _ - 
greateſt hopes and happineſs of commonwealthy 


were in the training up of children ta good letters 


and true teligion; for which noble purpoſe he laid 
out an 2 ſum, and would 
to bear a ſhare im the-expence.” © 


The founder has not elogged this noble ſtminarx 


with any ſtatute that might prevent it from being 
generally uſeful to the wort 
any part of the kingdom, even foreigners of alf 


nations and countries ate eapacitated to take part  * 


of its privileges. The wiſdom of the founder is 


af 6 1 nt, in giving liberty to declare the 
bent a s ſtatutes 5 deny fr to alter or 
.corre@, add or diminiſh; as (Mould be rhougtit 
proper ör convenient, in future times, for the 
better government of the ſchoo xk. 


ſelf, im Engliſh; but with ſuck a grave and pious 
ſtrain, that they fe | tte 5 

 who- was not ofthe 'communion/of the Romiſty 
church. In the prologue he Tays, that *defiring 


children in "manners, and Hteratuxe, 
ere of our Borde 2 M. fyve hundred and twelſe, 
ie bylded 2 ſcole the e ſtende of Paulis churche, of 


elt to be taught fre in the fame, And ordained - 


there a maiſter, ati} a ſurmaiſter, and achapelyn, 


1 


* 


dem to have heen written by one 


c. 


= 


LY . 


vat no perſom 


Children born ix 


© Theſe ſtatutes were drawn up by the dean him 


nothyng more thanne . | 
in the 


. j 
p 
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44 JOHN COOLEST,” 
| | Rr 
Aue; and ſet patrones and defenders, -govethours 
Jad rulers of that fame ſcole, the K and 
Wer - faithful fellowſhipe of the mercers of London. 
As dean Colet had been the pious founder of 
- | this ſchool, ſo. he alfo-labowred to be the perpetual 
teacher and. inſtructor of the ſcholars, by drawing 
up ſome rudiments of grammar, with an abridg— 
ment of che principles of religion, and publiſhed 
- them for the flanding ule of Paul's ſchool. It 
Vas called Paul's Accidence, and dedicated to 
| William Lilly, the firſt maſter, in a ſhort elegant | 
-____ Latin-epiſtle, dated the firſt of Auguſt," 15 
| ck introduct jon to grammar, the dean 22 


Lat excellent roles for the admiſfion and continu- 
ance of boys in 5 ſchool; which were to be read 
dauer to the parents, When they firſt brought their 
children, for their aſſent to them, as the expreſs 
terms and conditions of expecting any beneſit o 
| 3 there. The dean alſo prevailed on Eraſ- 
mas to tranſlate from the En ngliſh the inſtuution of 
A Chriſtian man into Latin verſe, 0 and plain 
I, for the eaſy apprehenſion and the 
boys; which was, to be the e Scaiuims with 
many other good eſſays, botiuin poetry and proſe, 
towards directing an ſecuring the 2 — and- 
- morals of his ſcholars aud. Eraſmus upon this: 
. dedicated to him bis two-. „„ De- 
2 verborum ac rerum, to form the ſtyle, and 
. 2 « of young ſcholars, commending 
and e in eee | 
1233 the good of his country. : 
The troubles in which the. dean had. tad: 
* himſelf by his zeal-for the holy ſcriptures, and his. 
3 to. produce a fcformation in the lives oy 
the clergy, . in the reign, of Henry VII. did nok 
diminiſh his fortitude and public ipirit in · that of 
| * Ki ſceſ: tor: we API. ble inſtance on · 
„ | record 


\ 
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DEAN or Sr. PAUL'S. "1g 
record of his manly freedom and intrepidity, and 
ol the high degree of eſteem in which he ſtood 
with Henry VIII. any oppoſition to whoſe inclina- 
tions was generally fatal. When that monarch _ 
was preparing for war againſt France, doctor Colet 
was appointed to preach before him at court; 
which he did, and in general terms inveighed ſo. 
ſtrongly againſt the impiety of going to war, that 
it was thought the preacher would have been ſent 
to priſon, or perhaps move ſeverely puniſhed. But 
the king ſent for Colet, and was at fo much pains: - 
to convince him of the neceflity of the war he was 
entering upon, that the dean, in à ſecond: ſermon: 
upon the ſame ſubjec̃t, preac hed up the lawfulneſs;. 
the piety, and expediency of war for the ſervĩee off 
our country. I his ſermon pleaſed the king: ſo 
much, that he gave the dean thanks, and, >ever- | 
. after, his countenance ;' ſaying to his nobles, who. * 
attended him, Well, let every one chuſe his owns q | | 
| 


doctor, but this ſhall be mine. His Majeſty then 
took a glaſs of wine, and drank very graciouſſy to J. 
the preacher's health, whom he diſmiſſed with all- 1 
the marks of affe ction, and iſed him any ſa. 
vour he ſhould afk for himſelf or friends. 1 
Beſides his dignities and preferment already | 
mentioned, doctor Colet was alſo rector of the 4 | 
fraternity or gild of - Jeſus in St. Paul's church 1 
(for which he procured new ſtatutes) ; one of the 1 
— and/preachers in ordinary to king Henry: 
VIII.; and, if Eraſmus is not miſtaken, of his 1 
privy council. When he was about fifty years of 
age, he grew ſo weary of the world, that he I | 
rmed- a deſign to- ſequeſter bimſelf in ſom 
monaſtery, and there paſs the remainder of his days 
in peace and ſolitude ;- but, as he had many ob- 
jections to the manner in'which. thoſe eſtabliſſi- N 
ments were conducted, he built a. convenient =O 
houſe, within the precinct of the charter-houſe, | 
4 F | ner | 
| 
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near the palace of Sheene in Surrey, where he in- | 
tended-to retĩre in his old age, when unable to diſ- 


Charge the duties of his funktion. Bus death pre- 
vented him; for having been ſeized by that dread- 


ful and epidemical diſcale called the ſweating ſick- 
neſs, at two ſeveral times, he relapſed into it a third 


_ _ which threw him into a conſumption, and carried 


him off, on the r6th of Septetnber; 1519, in the 
Gfry-third year of his age. One of his phyſicians 
judged his diſeaſe to be the dropſy : but no extraor- 
dinary ſymptoms appeared upon opening his body, 


| _ that the capillary veſſels of the ler had ſome 


ry eruptions. His coxple was carried f1 
heene to-London,* and,. by the care of his aged 
mother, it was buried, mv the cathedral church of 


St Paul's, with an humble monument, and only 


this inſcription, deſigned _ himfelf,” Jo. Co- 


. ©. AETvVs. However, the co any of mercers, being. 
willing to-ſhew how much t valued him, erec̃t- 
- © edtanother to his memory with his efhgies ; but 
mat being deſtroyed by the great fire, all that now: 
m=mains' is, the deſcription which Sir William 


Dugdale giyes us of it, in bis Hiſtory of St. 2 —4 
cathedral. 


- He wrote ſeveral things, bot on he follows. 
mg were-pubbſhed before and after his deaths 


1 Oratio'babita 4 deftore Sanne Colet, derano ſandy 


Pant, ad cler uin convocatione; anno 181m. This 
was printed in 4to. by Richard Pynſon, and Dr. 
Enight has reprinted it, in the ix to his- 


Ae of Colet, together with an old Engliſh tranſ- 
Ation of it, ſuppoſed to have been made by the 


dean himſelf. It contains a very manly, ſenſible, 


and ſpirited attack upon the corruptions of the 


church and clergy of that age. 2. Rudiments 
Greammatices; &c. called Paul's Accidence: this 


 Httle manoal, with ſome alterations, and great 
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mon grammar. 3. Monition. to a. god'y lift. a 
Datly devotions, or the chriftian's morning and eben- 
ing /acrifice, Some manuſcript commentaries an 
St. Paul, and on the lical epiſtles, were 
found in an obſcure corner of his ſtudy, but writ- 
ten in an illegible character, fo that they were 
totally uſeleſs. In all probability, they were 
only notes, from which he read his public lectures 
at Ox ore. e ee 

be perſon of dean Colet, as deſcribed. hy Eraſ- 
, mus, was tall and comely, and he was bleſſed with 
an eaſy, polite addreſs, which gave a grace to every 
thing he ſaid or did. His learning was uncom- 
mon for the age he lived in, his piety exempla 
and his public ſpirit as a preacher unprecedent 
but his ſalutary —. of vice in high ſtations 
was conveyed in ſuch ſtrong arguments, untinqtur- 
ed with pride or moraſeneſs, that it procured him F} 
advancement even under the reign of a moſt atbi- g 
trary prince; who put many of his ſubjects 7, 
death without mercy, for preſuming to arraign tis 
conduct. In a word, dean Colet was one of te 
brighteſt ornaments. of, this. country, and of he ' 
age in whick he lived; and muſt be remembered 
with gratitude, as one of the chief inſtruments in 5 
the hands of Providence, for bringing about the | 
. weformartion-6f theſe kingdoms from Popery ;, his I} 
bold diſcourſes from the pulpit on the abuſes which 3 
kad crept into the church, and the ſtandalous 1 
hves of the clergy, having opened the eyes of tile 
_ nation; and this happy impulſe to found a ſemi k 
ry of learning for youth, having given birth ts 
— — of Wald d ebe fun- 1  "_ 
dations, Which took place, within thirty years 
before that important and memorable event. 1 
| 


** 


Among the eminent perſons "who have been 
| educated at St. PauPs ſchool, were the following«- 
John Leland, William Caniden, John * 


i 5 | , 
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Dr. Richard Cumberland, biſhop of Peter- 
borough, and Dr. Arthur Afhley kes. John 
Churchill, afterwards the great duke of Mark- 
borough, was alſo a ſcholar at St. Paul's ſchool: 
but be probably did not remain there a ſufficient 
time to make any 9 85 in Au 
"Heal literature. 4 2 


» * Authorities. Like of Eraſmus, Biograyhia | 
| Britan, _ Cour: ; and Dr. us oo _ 
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Honde _ 3 * LILY 

- cardinal, : affords us, in bis life, one of the 
_— extraordinary examples to be met with in 
hiſtory of the viciflitudes. of human events ; who, 
bein bat the ſon of a butcher in the town of Ip- 
wich in Suffolk, was, from that mean beginning, 
miſed to the higheſt ſtarions both in church and 
Kate: byt, like an idol, {et pp by Fortune, merely 
tio ſhew-her-power, was again, in an inſtant, tum» 
bled from all his greatneſs; and reduced even to a 
xmas than that from which he 


pf x7 „ #* « as 4 
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Tias originally taken. is true, indeed, he en- 
joyed the advantage of a liberal education; for we 
find, that his father obſerving in him an uncoms 
mon aptneſs to learn, ſent him early to the gram- 
mar ſchool; from whence, by means of his 
parents, who were people of ſome property. and 
other good friends, he was removed to and main- 
tained at Magdalen. College, Oxford. Here he 
made ſo extraordinary a progreſs, that he took 
the degree of batchelor of arts when he was-only 
fifteen years of age; in conſequence of which he 
was called, The boy: batchelor. He was then ads 
mitted to a fellowſhip in the ſame college; and in 
the end nominated maſter of Magdalen ſch ooh 
where the ſons of the then marquis of Dorſet 
were placed for their education 
This aut fortunate e n cad new 
preceptor; for the marquis, f r his ſons, 
on the ſucceeding Cbriltmas to paſs the holidays 
at his country- ſeat, invited the maſter to accom - 
iy them; and he was highly pleaſed with Wol- 
Boy's converſation, who, to his univerſal knows 
ledge, added a moſt infinuating addreſs. - Phe 
marquis alſo found the young gentlemen fo much- 
improved for the ſhort time they had been under 
his care, that he determined ta reward ſuch merit 
and diligence with ſome diſtinguiſhed mark of ap- 
ptobation: and accordingly a benefice in his lords - 
Rigs ift falling vacant during the receſs, he be- 
ſtowed it on Wolſey, Which was his firſt eceleſi- 
aftical prefſerment. This was the rectory af 
Lymington: in Somerſetſtüxe, to Which he was 
inſtituted in 1 500, being then in the 29th. year of 
his age, and burſar of Magdalen College. 
Wolſey quitted the univerſity, to take poſſe 
for of his living; but an accident happened very 
ſoon; after. which made his new ſituation very 
difagrecable to him. He was of a free and -ſocia> * 


ble 


— Leerer Or, | 
dle diſpoſition, while he was ſeeking his advance» 
ment in the world: and therefore lived upon the 
moſt free and friendly terms with his pariſhioners, 
and the neighbouring gentlemen.. By ſome of 
theſe he was drawn to a fair at an adjacent town, 
where it is ſaid, that being intoxicated with liquor, 
ne occaſioned a diſturbance: upon which Sir 
Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, who had 
| 3 taken a diſlike to him, ſet him in the 
This indignity, ſo diſhonourable to a clergy- 
man, Wolſey had it not in his power to reſent at 
the time; but he neither forgot nor forgave it; 
or when he came to be lord high chancellor of 
Eugland, he fent for Sir Amias to London, and 
ſharply reprimanded him for his former indecent 
and difr ful behaviour towards a clergyman, 
. and a perſon to whom, as a paſtor, he owed obe» 
_ cence. Heal ordered him, on no account, to 
ume to quit the enpital, without a licenee 
obtained: in conſequence of which prohibi - 


ion, that gentleman continued in the Middle 


Temple no leſs. than fix; years; though he en- 
_ deavoured by many little acts of adulation and 
fubmiſhon, to ſoſten the chancellor's anger. 
: But: t return to the thread of our narrative. 
This mortifying accident gave Wolſey a diſtaſſe 
wo Lymington ; and the death „A Her the 
marquis of Dorſet, / which happened ſhortly after, 
Enally determined him to leave it. The next fitu- 
ation we find bim in, is, that of chaplain to Dr. 
Dean, archbiſhop. of Canter 5 a" ſtation to 
Which, the author of the Britiſh Antiquities. is 
inclinable to think, Wolſey recommended him- 
Self by his own affiduity, rather than by the in- 
rxereſt of others. Here he grew greatly in favour 
wich the archbiſhop, and by his means the name 
of Wolſey was for the firſt time mentioned at the 
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court of Rome; the Pope, at the archbiſhop's re- 
queſt, granting his chaplain a. diſpenſation to hold 
two benefices. However, this was the 
advantage Wolſey reaped from his connection 
with Dr. Dean, who died in 1503 ; fo that he was 
again obliged to look out for another patron. 

A man of true genius, and proportionable in- 
duſtry, is ſeldom diſappointed in any views on 
- which he employs the whole ſtrength of his un- 
derſtanding. Wolſey found in himſelf a particular 
inclination to' a court life ; and, from ſeveral of 
his expreſſions, it ſhould ſeem as if he had been 
poſſeſſed with a notion of the grandeur, which 
awaited him in that ſphere; for he uſed to ſay, | 
« Tf he could but ſet one foot in the court, he Pg 
© would foon introduce his whole body.” With 1 
+ this view he ſtudiouſly attached himſelf ro perſons | 
in power; and having, during his reſidence in te 
welt of England, contracted an acquaintance with =_ 
Sir John Nephant, who, at the time of archbi- 1 ö 
thop Dean's death, was treaſurer of Calais, and a 14 
great favourite of Henry VII. he thought he could | | 
not do better than offer his ſervice to him; and | 
Sir John being about this time on his departure 
for is appointed him to be his chaplain, and 
took him over to France, 2s one of his family. 
In this ſituation, Wolſey ſo effectually infirmated 
himſelf into the good graces of his new maſter, 
that Sir John committed to his care the entire 
charge and management of his office; in the ad- 
miniſtration of which he E ſuch ſatis faction, 
not only to the treaſurer, but to all perſons WW 
had any bufineſs to tranſact with him, that when 
Sir John obtained leave to reſign, on account of 
his great age, and returned to England, he re- 
comm Wolſey in ſuch ftrong terms to the 
king, that he put him upon the liſt of Royal ö 
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Thus Wolſey at laſt caſt anchor in his deſired 
port: and he did not ſcruple to ſay, that there 
were no advantages. however great, which he did 
not expect in conſequence of that event. But 
as he knew that a bare ſettlement at court was 
not ſufficient: to ſecure a man's future fortune, | 
without a iar intereſt among the courtiers, he 
enquired out thoſe who were moſt acceptable to 
the king; and paid his devoirs with ſuch ſucceſs 
to Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, the then reigning favourites, that they ſoon 


recommended him to the king, to perform a ſecret 


ſervice, which gave him a fair opportunity to diſ- 
play his great political abilities, which was che ba- | 
ks of his future promotions. 

In the year 1508, the king having e to 
enter into a ſecret negotiation with the e 
Maximilian, who then reſided at Bruges 1 in ee 
ders, in order to ſettle ſome points previous to = 
intended marriage with Margaret, duchefs dowa- 
ger of Savoy, the emperor's only r it put 
him en enquiring for a proper perſon to entruſt 
1 private embaſſy, and Wolſey was no 

: —_ mentioned by Fox and Lovel, as one ex- 
cellently qualified to perform the ſervice Henry re- 
quired, than the king commanded him immediate- 
I to be ſent for. After ſome private diſcourſe, 

being fully ſatisfied of his capacity; Wolſey's diſ- 
patches were ordered; and on the Sunday follow- 
ing, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he ſet for-. 
_ ward from Richmond, at which pave Henry VII. 
then kept his court. 

But how was Henry pied in leſs than three: 
days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf before 
him ! Suppoſing that he had protracted his depar- 
tate, he at firſt began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders; but Wolfey in- 


and him (4 was really the*caſe, through 
793 | | on. 
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red 4 peering his journey), that he was juſt 
returned 

the negotiation with which he was charged. 
© Aye !” faid the king ; but, on ſecond thoughts 
J found ſomewhat had been omitted 

, inſtruQtions, and I ſent a — N- after 
you, with fuller powers.” To which Wolſey 
replied, ** That he had indeed met the meſſenger 
on the road in his. return, and received the. 
© powers. his majeſty mentioned; but having, 


during his ſtay. at the imperial court, precon- 


23 
many favourable ci rcitcumſtances which concur - | 


om Bruges, and had ſucceſsfully ſettled 


our 


s ceived the 1 of them, and the cloſe on- 


« neftion that buſineſs bore with his majeſty” 5 


« ſervice, he had preſumed, on his own authority, - 


4 to rectify what he conſidered as a miſtake in his 


„ commiſhon, and humbly implored pardon. for 5 


daring to exceed it.“ 
Henry was ſo well pleaſed with this expedient, 


and Nil more ſo with the ſucceſs of the negotia- 


tion, that he thanked him; declared in council, 
he was a man fit to be intruſted with the manage- 
ment of affairs of importance ; and rewarded him 
with the deanery of Lincoln, and the prebends 
of Walton Brinhold and Stow. Theſe pre- 
ferments enabled him to reſign the living of Ly- 
© mington ; and, to complete his good fortune, his 
_ graceful and eloquent relation of the particulars 
of his late embaſly, before the council, attrated 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew 
. 8 on, fond 2 his , Pony. 
| ry VII. died, and was ſucceeded: 
by bis Fo Nee VIII. mo at his acceſhon was 
only cighteen years of age. A more favourable ' 
event could not ly 3 7 for Wolſey; 
his firm friend Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, having 
now a motive of intereſt as well as affection to 


e him to e his promotion. The in- 
| fluence 
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flucnce which Fox had maintained in the cabinet, 
during the late reign, gave way to the aſcendancy 
”.  acquiredover the young King by the earl of Sur. 
rey the- crafty prelate introduced Wolſey to a 
great familiarity with His new maſter, in the double 
New O ppoſing his rival, and of fapporting his 
- Intereſt in the cabinet by actiug under him. In 
conſequence of this plan, in the firſt year of the 
rexgn of Henry VIII. Wolſey was appointed the 
king's almoner, and upon the conviction of Sir 
Richard Empſon, one of the corrupt Judges'in the 
late reign, the king gave him that rapacious mi- 
_ » Niſter's houſe, near his own palace of Bridewell, in 
Fleet ſtrect, with feveral lands and tenements ap- 
pPertaing to the forfeited eſtate. The following 
year, 1510,. he was admitted of the king's privy 
- council, made reporter of the proceedings in the 
> ftar-chamber, canon of Windſor, and regiſter of 
tze order ot the garter. Thus firmly ſeated, he 
oon convinced his patron, that he had miſtaken 
| His character; for he totally ſupplanted both 
Surrey and Fox, in the king's favour. bo 
©” It may now be neceſſary to trace the means by 
- - which Wolſey gained the entire confidence of his 
royal maſter, and the ſole management of public 
Fairs. The young king, who hid been kept 
under much reſtraint by his father, was now great» 
= ly diſpoſed, ſays Cavendiſh, to give a looſe to 
| pleaſure, and to follow his princely Dee and 
Adeeſue. His old and faichful counſellors would, 
3 we ver, occaſionally adviie him to attend more 
the public concerns of the nation, and to the 
duties of his regal character; but the almoner took 
upon bim to diſcharge the king of the burthen of 
ſuch weighty and troubleſome buſineſs, putting 
| Him in comfort, that he ſhould need not to ſpare. 
4 any time of his pleaſure, 'for any buſineſs that 
"= -Hhould happen in the council, fo longs he hort — 
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| be there; who having His grace's authority. 2 
by his commandwent, doubted not to ſceall i 
well and ſufficiently perfected, making bis. grace 
privy firſt of all ſack matters, before he wou 
to the accompliſhment of the ſame, whi 
mind "and pleafure he would follow to the ut- 
of? wherewith the king was wonderfully 
e 
.in the year ' 51 3. Wolſey gave ſuch a ſtriking . 
proof of his extenſive capacity in the management 3 
of ſtate-affairs, even in the military departmen 
that Henry from that time placed an _vnolouted 
confidence in his new_miniſter, A war with 
France having been reſolved. upon in counęi R 
the King determined to invade that kingdom in 
perfon, and committed to Wolſey the care of fur- 
niſhing and providing the dre fleet and 
army employed upon that occafion ; and Woalley, Wh 
though the taſk to him was new, and to any o — 
muſt have been difficult, took it upon him without -14 
repining, to ſhew that he would not ſeruple ws wn 
ſoyereign's commands in any thing. | 
Henry was earneſtly ſolicited by Pope Julius \ © "OP 11 
to enter inte this war againſt Lewis 1 5 of France, 1 
the Pope's avowed enemy, and it is ſhrewdly con» 1 
jeftured. that Wolſey adviſed it, as a rang of re- 
commending himſelf to the — 0 Rome; and 7 
Henry the more readily conſented, as he had * 
view 1 old claims of the kits of England to the 4 | 
crown of France. I he diligence and di patch there- 9 
fore with which Bel prepaxations for his expedi - 
0 were. com ain nghly . pleaſed the king, h 
that He gave Wolley the deanery, of Hereford, nd * 
made bim chancellor of. 1085 order of the garter. 1 
„Henty arrived àt Calais 8 the zoth of June 5 | 
151 3. accompanied by the principal. 9 of hit 93 
court; and his favourite Volley The giea 3 


ja Va. 1 his army had landed before him, erg | 
| C laying 2 5 | * 
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Jaying fiege to Terouenne, a town ſituated on the 


| | . — Frontiers of Picardy. The king ſoon joined them; 
= - and daring n e the emperor Maximilian 
- arrived in the Engliſh camp, with a conſiderable 
Fr - Teinforcement, entered into Henry's ſervice, wear: 
iii the erofs of St. George, and teceiyed. 5 
Bande crown daily for his pay. Soon ae 

e 

ed, 


glich fell in with à convoy of proviſons a 
-* ammunition for the wie ot che beſieged ; and 
_ | being attacked, à general engagement enſu 
"when the French were totally defeated by Henr 
und the emperor. The conſternation of the Frenc 
was io great, that they fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation';. and the cavalry making more uſe 
their ſpurs, than of their ſwords, this engagement 
Was called, The battle of the ſpurs, Teroyenneſur- 
rendered in conſequence of this victory; Henry 
tered it in triumph, and delivered it up to Maxi- 
- _- milian, who: ordered the walls to be razed to the 
” foundation, that the dominions of his , grandſon 
| Charles of Auſtria. might not be expoſed to in- 
ſults from the garriſon of this fortrels. 
'* | Henry then laid fiege to Tournay, which capitu- 
lated in a few days; and the ichen refuſing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Engliſh-lovereign, 
the biſhopric was given by the Ring to Wolley, 
ho held it five years; and when the city was re- 
ſtored to France, he obtained an annual penſion 
from the French king. in lieu of the biſhopric. - ; 
Soon after 3 of Tournay, Hen: 
Toncluded a new treaty with the emperor, Shih 
"was ratified at Liſle; He then embarked ſor Eng- 
Hund, where he arrived in October, after a n ö 
Florus campaign; and in the following yea 
Wolſey was promoted firſt to the ſee of Lincoln, 
dual then to the archbiſhopric of York, on the 
ut Ab e 15 ane UNE TN 
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Much about this time, che duke of Norfolk; 


finding the exchequer almoſt exhanſted; was glad 


to reſign his office of treaſurer, and retire fo! 


* 


court. Fox, "biſhop bf Winckeſter, partly ver- 
come by years and infirmities, and partly diſguſted 
at the aſcendancy acquired by Wolſey, Mkewiſe 


withdrew himſelf entirely to the eure of his dis- 


ceſe. The duke of Suffolk alſo had taken offence, 


that the king, by the favourite's perſuaſion; had 


refuſed to pay à debt which he bad contracted 


during bis abode in France] and he thencefotth 


aſſected to live in privacy; Theſe incidents left 
Wolfey without à rival, and his power over the 


king became abſolute; thougb, when Fox, before 
his retirement, warned Henry © not to ſuffer the 
+51. ſervant to be greater than his maſter,” that 


Prince replied, '** That he knew well hew to re- 


tain all his ſubjects in obedien te 


But it was à maſter- ſtroke of policy in our art- 
fuliprelare; that; while he ſecretly directed all pub- 
le councils; he ſtill pretended à blind ſubmiſſion 


* 


to the royal will ;*by that means concealing from 


bis ſovereign, (whoſe imperious temper would 
otherwiſe have ill: brooked x director; tue abfoldbte 


power he wa gaining over him. And Hefy, in 


nothing more violent than his attachments 'while 
they laſted, thought he could” never! füffeiertly 


reward a man ſo entirely devoted to lis ptrafure 
and ſervice. lu conſequence of this, Wolſey 


hel&at one time fuch à multitude of preſetneflts, 
as no ctiurchman beſides himſelf was ever EH“ 
doweck with. He was even ſaffered to unte 
with the ſee of Vork the biſhoprics f Duthum 


and Wincheſter, with the rich abbey of St. Al- 


ban's; and now the Rope obſerving the" daily. 


progreſs be made in the king's favour, and at 
in fact he governed the nation, being defireus'vF_. 
engiging fo powerful a 8 in. the intereſt 
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5 patade four footmen carrying gilt pole-axes, 4 


- horſe-back ; but the chancellor himſelf was 
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_ ofithe.ppoſtolic ſee, to T er hir aluge at 


once, created: him a cardinal 1515, under tha 
title of Cardinal of St. Cecile, beyond the Tyber. 
The grandeur. which Wolſey aſſumed upon 


this new acquiſition of dignity is hardly to be 


Paralleled, The ſplendor of his equipage, and 
coſtlineſs of his apparel, exceeds all deſcription. 
He cauſed his card inal's hat to be borne aloft by a 
perfon of rank; and, when he came to the king's 
chapel; would permit it to be laid on no place 
put the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt 
comely he could find, carried before him a pillar 


of filver, on the topiof-which was placed a croſs ; 


but not content with this parade, to which he 
thought himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided 
another prisſt of equal ſtature and beauty, Who 
marched alpng, bearing the craſs of Vork, even in 
the dioceſe of Canterbury / contrary to the ancient 


rule and agreement between thoſe rival metropo- 


Beans. Ihe people indeed made merry with the 
<axdinal's/oftetitagion upon this occaſion ; and 
ſaid they were now ſenſible, that one crofs alone 
s not ſufficient for the expiation of his offences. 
t Warham, chancellor, and archbiſſiop of 
Canterbury, having frequently remonſtrated 
a inſt this affront to no purpoſe, choſe rather to 


retire from public employment, than wage an un- 


equal-conteſt with the haughty, cardinal. He re- 
gned his office of chancellor therefore, and the 


ſeals were immediately intruſted to Wolſey; Who, 


upon this new promotion, added to his former 


gentieman to carry the great ſeal before him, and 
an additional train of attendants, who rode on 


mounted upon a mule, capariſoned with crimſon 
velvet. In this ſtate he reſorted every Sunday, 
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o the court at Greenwich, from ©Y ork-houleg 
now Whitehall. J OF VIM OTE LIE 
The cardinal, while he was only almoner to: 
the king, had rendered himſelf extremely unpo- 
pular by his ſentences in the ſtar-chaihber, 4 
moſt arbitrary and unconſtitutional court, where 
he preſided, and gave every thing às his maſter 
would have it, without any reſpect to the juſtice 
of the cauſe. But now that he lord high 
chancellor of England, he made full amends, by 
diſcharging that great office with as penetrating ea 

judgment, and as enlarged a knowledge of law and 
equity, as any. of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. 
But Wolſey, to increaſe his power over the 
elergy, as well as the laity, ſought for farther ec 
eleſiaſtical promotion, and in this, as in every thi 
elſe, he Geka ſucceeded. Cardinal Campeggio 
had been ſent as a legate into England, in orden 
to procure à tythe from the clergy, for enabling 
the Pope to oppoſe the progreſs of the Furks, 4 
danger which was real and formidable to all 
Chriſtendom, but had been fo oſten made uſe of 
as a pretence to ſerve the inteteſted purpoſes of 
the court of Rome, that it had loſt all influencs 
on the minds of the people. The clergy there- 
ſore refuſed to comply with Leo's demand. 
Campeggio therefore was recalled in 1576 ; and 
the king defired of the pope, that Wolſey, Who 
had been joined in this commiſſion, might alone 
be inveſted with -the legantine power, together 
with the right of viſiting all the clergy and mos 
naſteries; and even with ſuſpending the who! 
laws of the church during a twelvemont n.. 
This additional honour was no fooner obtained; 
than Wolſey made a ſtill greater diſplay of pomp 
nes On ſolemn feaſt-days he was 
not contented without ſaying mals after the mans 

, Her of the Pope himſelf: he had not only biſhops: 

” _ 3 7 and: 
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and abhots to ſerve him, but even engaged the 
firſt nobility to give him water and a towel; and 
Warbam the primate. having wrote him a letter, 
where he ſubſcribed himſelf. Your loving bro- 
ther, Wolſey complained of his preſumption, 
in challenging ſuch an equality. U; n War- 
ham's being told however of the offence he had 
given, he made light of it, ſaying, Know ye 
not that this Man is drunk with too much power? ? 
But Wolſey carried the matter much farther than 

vain pomp and oſtentation. He erected an of- 
tice, Which he called the legantine court; in 
Which, as lord Herbert ſays, he exerciſed a moſt 
edius and tyrannical juriſdiction ; and he rendered 
it ſtill more obnoxious, by appointing one John 
Allen to be the judge, a man of ſcandalous life, 

whom he himſelf,” as chancellor, had condemned 
ſot petjury. This wretch-committed all ſorts of 
rapine and extortion: for, making an enquiry 
into the” life of every body, no offence eſcaped 
cenſure and puniſhment, unleſs privately bought 
off; 1n-which people found two advantages; one, 
that it coſt leſs 3 · the other, that it exempted them 
from ſhame; Thus, as the rules of conſcience 
are in many caſes of greater extent than thoſe of 
law, he found means of ſearching into their moſt 
| ſecret. concerns; beſides, under this colour? he 
arrogated a power to call in queſtion the execu- 
tors of wills, and the like. He ſummoned alſo 
all religious perſons (of What degree ſoever) be- 
fore. him; who, caſting themſelves at his feet, 
were grieyoully reproached, and terrified with ex- 
pulſion, till they bad compounded; beſides 
which,” all-ſpiritual livings which fell were con- 
ferred or bis creatures. IN 3 5 
No one dared carry to the king any complaint 
_ againſt theſe uſurpations of Wolſey, till Warham 
ventured to do it. Henry profeſſed his ann, 
vis 3 8 0. 
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of the whole matter: A man (ſaid he) is not ſo 
blind any where as in his own houſe. But do 
you go to Wolſey, and tel him, if any thing 
0 be amifs, that he amend it.“ A reproof of this 
Kind was not likely to be minded, and in effect 
- only ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity to War- 
ham, whom he had never loved fince the diſpute” 
about erecting his croſſes. However, one London 
having proſecuted the legate's judge in a court of 
kw, and convicted him of malverſation and ini- 

uity, the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears, 

ſho rebuked the cardinal ſo ſharply, that from that 
time he became, if not better, more wary than 
The cardinal was now building himſelf a very 
magnificent palace at Hampton Court, whither 
fometimes he retired, as well to mark the progreſs 
of the work, as to procure a ſhort receſs from the” 
fatigues of his buſineſs ; which at that time "was 
very great, conſidering that, over and above what” 
immediately related to his archbiſhopric, his le- 
gantine character, and his place of chancellor, he 
had all the affairs of the nation on his hands; 

tie public tranquillity was. fo well eſtabliſhed, and 
the general adminiſtration of juſtice, through his 
means, ſo exact, that eaſe and plenty bleſſed the” 
land, inta manner unknown for S endl, 
reigns. This happy diſpoſition at home led 
Henry, in the year $20, to give way to the 
ſolicitations of Francis the Firſt, king of France, 
and he conſented to an interview with that mo- 
narch, which was to be between Guienne and 
Ardres; the kings, by mutuab conſent, co mmit- 
ting the regulation of the ceremonial to the chr? 
dna diſttet io. £579TY L 
Tyne occaſion of this interview” was tlie death 
cf Maximilian, which happened the preceding: 
year ;- and the kings of France and Spain; being 
$414 H C 4 0 com 
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competitors for the | gy throne, 8 
paid their court to Wolley, to e his maſter 
in their intereſt; and the politic olfey encours 
800 both, receiving from them very rich preſents 
enhons. Theſe rivals were Francis I. and 
55 POP” ous, Charles V. who was elected emperor. z, 
and who, having other grounds for a rupture with 
Francis; came over to England privately, after 
by eleftion, by the cardinal's connivance, to 
divert Henry from this 72 5 interview. Charles 
met the king Pp Dover; but all he could obtain, 
Was a. promiſe from Henry, that nothing ſhould 
be tranſacted between him and the king of France 
prejudicial to his intereſt, he cardinal was now 
cnteſſed and flattered b of the powers of 
Europe: the ſenate of . Tice in particular ad- 
fled him in a letter, in which they felicitated 
him on the fortunate conduct of an event that re- 
quixed the moſt conſummate prudence ; the Pope 
too, gave him very ſtrong teſtimonies. of his ap- 
probation, granting him a yearly penſion of 2000 - 
ducats, and conſtituting him th ee 
tor of the biſhopric of Bajadox.. . 
By theſe extenſive ſubſidies from foreign 3 
| and the unlimited muniticence of his own ſove- 
reign, who was continually loading him with ſpi- 
ritual and temporal monopolies, Wolſey's income 
18 reported to have fallen little ſhort of the te- 
venues. of the crown of England. This was 
| circumftance ſufficient to.raiſe the ambition of 4 
man, naturally io ng as the cardinal, way 
; * 
pon the death of Pope Leo R. 1820, bs. 
Fs of nothing leſs. than heing poſſeſſed of St. 
Pete 
22 with proper inſtructions to Rome; at the 
me time writing to the emperor, and the kin 
. to aſſure them, thats if he was ele 


ſupreme. 


r's chair; and immediately diſpatched a ſecre- 


, 
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ſupreme Pontiff, they - ſhould meet with face 
friendly and equitable treatment as they could ex 
pect from no other quarter. The former of theſe - 
organs indeed, was bound by promiſes which 
had repeatedly given him, to aſſiſt Wolſey its: 
procuring the papacy; but, before the meſſenger- 
arriyed at Rome, the election was over, and 
Adrian, biſhop of Tortoſa, Who had been the 
emperor's tutor, was choſen; though Wolſey, 
upon different ſcrutinies, had nine, twelve, and: 
Nineteen voices. 4 ll e 
- © He was, P obably,. chagrined at the behaviour 
of Charles V. who had openly violated his word 
with him; yet ſmothering his reſentment for tile 
preſent, when the emperor made "a" ſecond viſit” 
to England (partly to appcaſe him, whom lie feat 
ed to have offended), the cardinal very readily ac“ 
ctpted his excuſes ; and on Adrian's death, which? 
Sened ſome years after, he applied again for 
_ Charles's intereſt, which was poſitively engaged to» 
Him for the next vacancy : butthouglh this appli- 
cation was backed by a recommendatory letter un- 
der Henry's own hand, and Wolſey, knowing” 
the power of gold in the conchve, had taken 
care to work ſufficiently with that engine; his | 
hopes, however, of the pontificate were a ſecond; 
time tendered abortive,  ehiefly owing- to his 
' abſence, and his reliance on the emperor, who 
never intended he ſnould be Pope, though he had” 
ſettled an annual penfion 2 him, and at differ? 
ent times treated him with the utmoſt complaiſanee? 
and diſtinction, fyling him, in his letters, *vur* 
moſt dear and ſpecial friend“ “?“?ꝰ | 
In che year 1521, in an afſembly of pretates an& 
clergy, held at York-houfe, the doctrines of Lu - 
ther were condemned: forty-two of his errors were 
enumerated; and cardinal Wolſey publiſhed the 
pope's bull againſt N and ordered all perſons, 
en * | - o 
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on pain of excommanication, , to bring in all the - 
books of Luther in their hands. But though 
Wolſey was thus concerned in cauſing the doc- 
trines of Luther to be condemned, it appears by 
an article of his impeachment, that he was no 
perſecutor of heretics ; for he is accuſed of re- 
miſſneſs on that head, bene of which Luthera- 
niſm had gained ground, ©. 24 
Ihe pride and oftentation of the cardinal, to- 


Wes gether with his unbounded power, had raiſed him 


many powerful enemies, eſpecially amongſt the 


> >: nobility, whom he affected to treat with arrogance 


and contempt. This behaviour was openly reſent- 
ed by Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, the 
only courtier who yentyredto oppoſe him. Wol- 
ſey therefore reſolved to ſacrifice! this great man, 
Whoſe diſcontent he apprehended might have ſome 
effect upon the king. The duke of Buckingham 
was one of the greateſt ſubjects of the kingdom, 
highly in favour-with the people, and in poſſeſſion 
df a poſt which gave him a power of controuling 

the actions even of the ſovereign. He was here- 
ditary high conſtable of England, an office whiclz - 
was: abolithed at his death, and perhaps was one 


. = - Cauſe of haſtening it: for Henry had often ex 


preſſed his jealouſy of Buckingham's official au- 
thority. Indeed, the ceremonial obleryed by the 
High conſtable at the coronation had been very. 
Alguftful to this arbitrary, prince. It was cuſto- 
waxy for che conſtable to receive a ſword. from 
our-kings, which holding in his hand, he pro- 
- -Rounced alaud. With this ſword, I will de- 
fend thee againſt all thine enemies, if thou go- 


verneſt according to hw; and, with this ſword, 


1 and the people of England will depoſe thee, if 
thou breakeſt thy coronation oath.“ The duke 
having let fall ſome imprudent expreſſions in pri- 


eee king ehe die et 
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iflae,. he would lay claim to the crown, 22 the de 
ſcendant of Anne of Glouceſter, grand-da to- 
Edward III. in which caſe he would puniſh Wol- 
ſey according to his demerits; the cardinal by. bis 
82 obtained farther intelligence, from the duke's, 

omeſtics, of his correſponding with one Hopkins, 
à monk and pretended prophet, who had giyen him, | 
bopes of ſucceeding to the crown. This, indiſcre- 
tion, combining with the nature of bis office, and. 
his public diſapprobation of the favourite, revived. 
Henry's ſuſpicions, and prevented him from diſ- 
covering that the duke was a devoted victim to the 
cardinal's reſentment... Wolſey having collected 
materials for an impeachment, and depriyed the. 
duke of his 1 principal friends, the earl of Nor 
thumberland his father - in-law, whom he had com- 
mitted to the Tower, on a flight pr retext, and the! 


earl of Surry his ſon-in-law, whom he had ſen 
governor to Ireland; he cauſed = 
andaccuſed of high treaſon, of which being. cons, j 


victed by a very thin and partial houſe; of peers, 
he was beheaded on the 13th of May. From this; 
moment Wal ſey loſt the little remaining credit he. 
had with the people of England, who: openly libel= 
led him for. this act of tyrannic cruelty, The em- | 
peror, upon hearing of the duke's death, ſaids, 
that the butcher's dog had worried the faireſt, 
hart i in. England. 

At this period, the emperor and. the French, be-i 
ing at variance made Henry the umpire to decide. 
their quarrel. Upon this occafion, the king; 
fent Wolſey in quality of,mediator,. in his name,, 
and veſted with tull power to treat with the G2 5 | 5 
1 of che contending princes at Calais. 

he conferences were opened on the th of Auguſt; 
but Wolſey countenanced the empetor in ſueh un- 
rea ſonable demands, that the French miniſters re- {; 
je&ed them ; and Wolſey then paid. a viſit to tlie | 
| e at Bruges, where hie was received with all, 
N C6 ths 
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me honours due to royalty, and concluded an me 
fenfive e in his _ _ with the em- 
nft France. Hen this 
miſed —— France, the fol owin GS 
with 40, co men, and betrothed to t 1. emperor 
the princeſs Mary, his only child. If any thin 
could have diſgraced the cardinal at this time, this 
extravagant alliance muſt have effected it; being 
not only contrary to the true intereſts of the ang 
ä dom, but having a tendency to render it dependan 
on the emperor, by his-marryin; the heireſs ofthe 

crown.” War was declared againſt France in 1522, 
"and this ſhameful treaty proved in the end one 
cauſe of the cardinaF's drfgrace': for, in order to 
Maintain the incidental charges of the war, the 
bing dy the advice of Wolfey exacted à general 
Dan from his ſubjects, amounting to one tenth of 
the effects of the ſity, and one fourth of thoſe of 
_ the” clergy ; Which, ſays Rapin, expited general 
_clamoursagainit the cardinal throughout the king- 
| dom; but, on the tax being more gently levied tian 
it was at Hrſt intended, the ſtorm blew over for the 
preſen®Pthoveh another event occ:aioned forte 
| fruitleſs complaints againft him. 
Among otherbranches of erudition, he founded 
the” firſt Greek. ofeſſorthip at Oxford, but, not 
thinking that a ufficient mark of his eftcen, m the 

car 1525 he determined to build a college, as a 

ſting monument of his zealand gratitude towards 
the ſeminary in which he had received his eduea · 
tion; and, ing obtained the royal aſſent to com- 
| mence his projected foundation, the firſt ſtone of 
that magnificent ſtrücture, then called Cardinal, 

3 t no Chriſt's College, Oxford, was laid, with 
vperfeription in honour of the founder the 


0 dat the ſame time building à grammar 


holst Ipſwich, the place of his tativity, to qua- 

tif young fcholars for admfttance to it!“ But in 
the ;pivlecution' of theſe ſcarges he'ſtruck upon a 
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dangerous rock; for, having raifed his colles! on 
the ſcite of a priory, diffolved and given nin by 
the king for that purpoſe, he alſo procured autho- 
rity to fuppreſs ſeveral monaſteries in different 

rts of the kingdom, in order to ſupport his new 

xciety. "Indetg, thepope's bulls, which were ſent 
over to confirm theſe grants, had often been a ſanc- 
tion for committing much greater offences: how-= 
ever, his ſeizing upon the revenues of religious 
houſes was looked upon as ſacrilege; and the king 
for the firſt time openly approving the diſcontent 
of the people againſt him, ſeveral ſatires were pub- 
liſhed reflecting on Wolſey's conduct. But it 
does not appear that he thought it worth his While 
to enquire after any of the authors, notwith- 
ſandirig Skelton, the poet laureat, was ſo appre- 
henſive on account of ſome ſcurrilous verſes of his 
writing, that he took refuge in the ſanctuary, to 
avoid the cardinal's reſentment. - n 
Wolſey, however, about this time, had gained 
afreſh aſcendancy over his ſovereign by a ſecret tie, 
known only to a very few perſons about the court. 
In the courſe of this year, a young lady was in- 
troduced at the Engliſh court, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, or Bullen; who having been for- =£ 
merly in the ferviceof the queen of France, Henry's 
ſiſter, was received by queen Catherine as one of her 
maids of honour, It is ſaid, that the king no ſooner” 
ſaw her{ than he was ſtruck with her beauty; how. 
ever, his paſſion lay concealed for ſome time, and 
was firſt difcovered by the following accident. 

The cardinal's revenue, and manner of living, 
in all reſpeRs, equalled the ſtate of a ſovereign” 
prince. His houſhold confiſted of eight hundred” 
perſons, many of whom were knights and gentle - 
men, and even ſome of the nobility fixed their, 
children in his family, as a place of education, 
ſoffering them to beat "offices as his domeſtics. , 
Among theſe was the earl of . 
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_ "Whoſe ſon, the lord Percy, frequently | ending, 
the ne court, had there r h 
converfing with the ladies: and he addreſſed Mrs. 
Boleyn, in particular, with ſo much perſuaſive elo - 
quence, that in the end he gained her affections, 
and they were . privately afhanced to cach other. 
Yet was not their, amour conducted fo ſecretly but, 
it came to.the.king's cars. The violence of his, 
temper immediately broke out; he ordered Wolley. 
to ſend for the carl of Northumberland ; and the. 
Joung nobleman being ſeverely rebuked by his fa- 
ther for the indiſcretion-he had been guilty of, the 
affair ended in a formal diffolution of the contract, 
the marriage, ef Lord Percy to a da of che 
earl of Shrew{bury's, and the diſmiſſion of Anne 
Boleyn from court to her relations in the country. 
But the impetuoſity of the king's paſſion daily in- 
creaſing, he could not long bear her out of his 
fight ; ſhe was therefore recalled from her banjſh- 
ment; but, prior to that event, a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance happened, which gave riſe to the ſabſe- 
quent proceedings in relation to the divorce, and 
was another cauſe of Wolley's diſgrace. 
Inthe year 1527, ambaſſadors came from France, 
in order to conclude ſeveral treaties betwen Hen- 
» Who had abandoned the emperor's party, and. 
the French king; one of which was, that Fran- 
cis, or his. ſon the Duke of Orleans, ſhould 
eſpouſe the princeſs M: 25 Henry's only daughter ;- 
the commiſhoners met ſeveral times, and adjuſted. 
all points to mutual ſatisfaftion ; but in proceed- 
ing upon this article ſome diſpute 2 7 The 
biſhop of Tarþoe, one of the French king's pleni>- 
potentiaries, ſaid, he could not help having ſome 
« doubts about the princeſs Mary's legitimacy,on 
account of her being the daughter of queen 
«© Catherine, who, had formerly been married to 


prince Arthur; and, in ſhort, he gave broad 
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act in marrying his brother's widow... Whether, 
this objection was ſtarted by previous. agreement, 
in order to ſerve the king's ſecret pur poſes, we 
cannot ſay: however, it is certain he made a han- 
dle of it, to excuſe his ſubſequent proceedings ;. 
and from this time openly avowing his affections. 
to Anne Boleyn, the courtiers worſhiped her as the 
riſing fan, througtt whoſe influence alone _ . 
2 al favour was to be raiſed and cultivated. 
Wolſey could not be blind to che progreſs this 
fair favourite was making in his maſter's heart; 
though in all probability be at firſt thought the 
king meant no more than to have an intrigue with 
her, with reſpect to which kind of intercourſe, it 
is well known, his eminency entertained not the 
moſt evangelical notions, He bowed with the. 
crowd therefore, and left nothing untried that 
might engage the new. miſtreſs ta his intereſt; but, 
when he found by ſome words his Majeſty let fall, 
that not being able to obtain the | favours he 
ſought from her on any other terms than thoſe oy 
wedlock, he was determined at alk events to 
tify his paſſion; ; there was no argument po ble 
to divert the king from his intention, that the 
cardinal did not uſe; nay, he often repeated his. 
prayers and intreaties on his knees. But his zeal. 
was far from being pleaſing to Henry, who could 
not bear any thing like teſtraint;. and this oppoſi- 
tion to her advancement may alſo account for the 
ill will Anne Boleyn afterwards bore the cardinal.z. 
though, upon her ſecond appearance in the royal 
family, ſhe for ſome time carried it. very fairly to- 
wards him; and wrote him ſeveral kind and ne» 
ſpectful letters, which are yet to be ſeen, under 
her own hand. 
It is not to be wondered at, that the cardinal's. 
ſecret enemies at court ſhould embrace ſo favours. 
able an opportunity as this appeared, to undermine 


Aman. whom they durſt not Ae altack; 12 it 
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poſſefions were to be removed. They pitched 
upon Anne Boleyn, therefore, (whoſe averfion to 
Woley they were not unacquainted with) as the 
propereſt engine to work with: and an occaſion 
offering ſhortly after, to remove the miniſter at à 
diſtance from the king, they took care to improve 
that advantage as the moſt neceſſary meaſure for 
ptomoting the ſucceſs of their defigns. This year 
the wars in Italy had been carried to great extre- 
mity. The city of Rome was ſacked by German 


ſoldiers; and Clement VII. was actually in cap- 
tivity to the emperor. Both Henry and his pre- 


mier expreſſed great uneaſineſs at this diſaſter; and 
the cardinal having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral 
embaſſies to foreign princes, his foes in the coun- 
eil propoſed that he ſhould be ſent ambaſſador at 


the 'prefent critical juncture, in order to induce 


the court of France to mediate for the pope's re- 


leaſe, Francis I. having made his peace with the 


emperor, as well as to ſettle ſome other matters 

more immediately relative to the ſtate ofthe na- 

tion. a | * ei WW? | 8 ef 
Whether Wolſey was aware of the plot laid 


| againſthim, is not certain. He' had undoubtedly” 


att eager defire to ſerve the Romag pontiff; and 


perhaps thought himſelf too ficmly riveted in his 


maſter's eſteem, to be ſhaken by the cabals of a 
faction. Be this as it may, on the 121th of July 
he Teft London, with a numerbus and ſplendid re- 
tinue; the furniture of the mule on which he 
himſelf rode being richly embroidered with bits 


and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. But to give a cir-/ 


cumſtantial account of this tranſaction would af - 
ford very little entertainment to the reader, Who 
may find it at large in all our Engliſh hiſtories: 
we ſhalt only obferve therefore, that the cardinal 
at this time concluded a moſt advantageous treaty 


wih France}; «that he was entertained" on the 


continent 
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continent with a magnificence hardly to be paral- 


leled; and that, having ſtaid on his embaſſy about 


two months, he returned home, where, in ſpight 
of the endeavours of his enemies in his abſence; 
he was received by the king with the warmeſt 
marks of eſteem and approbation. wit 
After this embaſly, the king's attachment to 
him ſeemed to increaſe ; for, beſides acknowledg- 


: 


ing the great ſervice the cardinal had done in that 


affair, in a letter under the royal hand and ſeal, 
he was pleaſed to appoint a public thankſgiving on 


the- occaſion, going lHiimſelf with his queen, and 


numbers of the nobility and gentry, to St. 
auls church; and afterwards in grand proceſſion 
to dine with the cardinal. It was in conſequence 
of this embaſſy alſo that he beſtowed on Wol- 
ſey the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter; and upon 
the ſickneſs of Clement VII. the legate en- 
deavouring a third time for the triple crown, he 


recommended ham ſo ſtrenuouſly, that there is 


hardly any doubt to be made of the king's ſerious 


inclination to raiſe him to tie popedom;; and, 


had not his holineſs unexpectedly recovered, it 
is highly probable that the cardinal of Vork 
— at this time have enjoyed the object of his 
Ae bene cab -t t „ woe? 
In the ſame year that Wolſey went into France, 
and mot many weeks'after his return, the French 
king ſent ambaſſadors to Henry; in order to xa- 


tify the treaties made between the two crowns. 


On this òccaſion, Wolſey took upon him to re- 


gulate the reception given to the foreigners; and 


certainly, if we may credit the report of Caven- 


diſh, who was an cye - witneſs to all that pallet ' 


during their ſtay in England, theſe a 

were entertained with a. coſt and fathptuouſneſs 
_ viterly unknown to modern times: bariquets, 
__ tournaments, diſtinguiſhed nn 
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as it was -ong of the laſt efforts of his miniſterial 
ſplendor, we ſhall inſert the particulars of one of 
the magnificent and ſumptuous entertainments 
en by the cardinal at Hampton court to theſe 
Vs ambaſſadors of Francis J. The cardinal” hav- 
ing commanded his purveyors to ſpare no ex- 
pence or pains, the appointed day being come, 

the company aſſembled about noon, from which 
„time, till that of ſupper, they hunted in one of 
the king's parks, within three miles of Hamp- 

66; ton; on their return, which: was not till eve- 

u ning, every perſon was conveyed to a different 
apartment, each being furniſhed with fire and 
wine, and no leſs than two hundred and eighty 

„ beds in the whole, Where they ſtayed till 
they were ſummoned to the banqueting rooms. 
1 * Theſe were all ſet out in a a ee 
4 % manner, being hung with cloth of gold and 


1 Sifilver, and having rich luſtres deſcending from 
| - $ thecciclings,. with large ſconces! of ſilver, gilt, 
e and filled with wax lights, which were fixed a- 
1 „ gainſt che (walls: But the preſence chamber 
bs 1 — all che teſt; where was fixed a ſump- 
4 K tuous canopy, under which was the table placed 
| 1 by itſelf for the cardinal ; here were the great 
IH «4. bouffets and fide-boards loaded with gold and fil- 
WH , ver plate; which caſt / ſuch a brightneſs by the 
FR — #:reflettion of the tapers, as uns quite aſtoniihing : 
1 * here alſo the gentlemen of the cardinal's 
If bbouſhold, richly dreſſedd, waited to ſerve, and 
| all things thus — the drumpets being 
; founded, ithe rame in to ſupper; which 

| 

| 


«;confiſted of ſuch abundance, both of different 
| © meats and cookery, as ſuprized the French am 
©, baſſadors; who; were ſo charmed with the ſplens 
dor of what they faw, and the ſweetneſs of the 
$+1mwfic they beard playing on every fide of them, 
2 e they a wrapt in heavenly N 
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% Now all this time the cardinal was abſent ; 
©. but on the appearance of the ſecond courſe, 
© he ſuddenly came in among them booted: and 
« ſpurred, All the company: attempted to riſe: 
but his eminency deſiring they would keep their 
places, he ſat down at his own table in his 
4 riding dreſs, as he was, and grew as merry and 


*« agreeable as he ever had been known in his life. 


+. This ſecond courſe (Cavendiſh obſerves) muſt, 
{© have been the fineſt thing the Frenchmen ever 
* ſaw; but the rareſt curioſity in it (adds he) at 
«which they all wondered, and indeed was wor- 
hy of wonder, was a caſtle with images in the 
* ſame, like St. Paul's church, for the model of 


it, where were beaſts, birds, fowls, perſonages 


„ moſt excellently made, ſome fighting with 
% {words, ſame with guns, others with croſs- 
& bows, ſome dancing with ladies, ſome on hotſe - 
back with compleat armour, juſting with long 
and ſharp ſpears, and many other ſtrange de- 
&. yices, which I cannot deſcribe. - Amongſt all I 


© noted, there was a cheſs board, made of ſpices: - 


6. plate, with men of the ſame; and of good pro- 
portion. And becauſe tlie Frenchmen are very 
expert at that ſport, my lord cardinal gave that 


«fame to a French'gentleman, commanding that 


there ſhould be made a good caſe to convey the 
ſame into his country. 
Then the cardinal called for a great gold cu 

filled with wine; and pulling off his cap, ſaid, 
el drink a health to the king my ſovereign; and 
« next unto the king your maſter, And when he 


had taken a hearty draught, he deſired the prin- 
*©.cipal ambaſſador to pledge him.“ And ſo all the 


lords pledged the health in order. Thus was 
the night ſpent in great harmony and good hu - 
„ mour, till many of the company were obliged. 
+. to be led to their beds; and the next daß üv- 
. « ing 


- 
* 
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«- ing ſtayed to dine with the cardinal, the atn- 
«© baſſadors departed towards Windfor, where 
they were treated, before their going into their 
on country, in a manner ſtill more magnifi- 


cent, by the king.” | 


But nothing more plainly ſhews the good 


terms on which Wolſey ftood with his maſter, 


after his laſt return from France, than tlie fre- 


quent vifits Henry paid him at his palace at 


1 


Hampton- court; which in the year 1528 was 
completely finiſhed, and elegantly furniſhed. © His 


_ majeſty Was greatly taken both with the ſituation 


and beauty of the edifice : upon this Wolſey-very 
generouſly made him a preſent of it; and the king, 
highly pleaſed with the gift, "gave him in return 
his royal palace of Richmond. © Ox 

Thus we have conducted Wolſey ſwom his birth 


to the utmoſt ſummit of his fortune: we muſt 
now follow him again down the hill, in which, 


as it generally happens, his progreſs was much 


more rapid than in going up, even expeditious as 


was his aſcent | | 
Queen Catherine's years adding to her tetm- 
a _ which was naturally grave, made her now 
* me more diſtaſteful than ever to king Hen- 
* ry ; his paſſion for Anne Boleyn too, who, find · 
ing the love he had for her, managed her at- 
* tractions with the utmoſt art of coquetry, was 


« the thoughts of a miſtreſs and a wife, Henry 
« was ſo entangled,” that, rather than be diſap- 
pointed of the one, he reſolved to rid himſelf of 


the other.“ Cardinal Wolſey ſaw it was in 


vain to put this notion out of his head; not car- 


ing therefore to engage too far in ſo weighty a bu- 
ſineſs alone, he; with the * permiſſion, by 
hisown legantine authority, iſfued writs to ſum- 
mon all the biſhops, with the moſt learned * - 
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both univerſities, to conſult on his mazeſty?s caſe. 
But theſe counſellors thinking the point too nice 
for them to determine, in the end, the pope was 
applied to, who, in compliance with the king's 
requeſt, ſent cardinal Campeggio into England, 
that he might, in conjunction with Wolſey, fit in 
judgment, and decide whether Henry's marriage 
with-Catherine was lawful or not. But, firſt, the 
king called an aſſembly of all the great men in the 
kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, beſides 
others of inferior degree, and made them a ſpeech, 
in which he endeayoured to account for and ex- 
cuſe the proceedings he was going upon, laying 
the greateſt ſtreſs upon conſcience, and the 

ful horrors of mind he had ſufferef ever Griceithe 
French ambaſſadors + had. oned the lady 
Mary's r ure fe} + hich _ him fear that a 
marriage with. his Kocher. s felict was by divine 
law prohibited. However, he faid, he ſubmitted 
every thing to the wiſdom of the pope's legates, who 
were authorized by his: holineſs to determine this 
important cauſe; and the meaſures he was alread 
determined to take being thus artfully; 


ntine b ver e ee ; 


June olowing--- 
\But.the cirournſihneye of this famous trielians 
well known. The queen being a waman- of 


reſolute mind, prateſted againſt the legates, as in- | 


competent judges ; we appealed to the king for her 


eongugal fidelity; went aut of court, and wanld . 


neyer return to it more. The legates went on ac: 

cording to the forms of law, though the — 
appealed from them to the pope, and excepted both 

to the place, to the judges, and to her lawyers. 


The Ling would not ſuffer the cauſe to he removed 


to Rome, and Campeggio left England. But theſe 

antidenrts, happened in a regular ſeries; and 
eee G 3 an 
89e > compliance 


* 


— 


— 
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compliance with his majeſty's pleaſure, though in 
vain. Hence it followed, that the public was di- 
vided; ſome pitied Henry, but more had com- 
pon for Catherine: and as Wolſey had now 
brought himſelf, by his pride, into univerſal 
odium with the people, while the: abettors of the 
- divorce charged tlie difficulties laid in its way 
to his artifice, the partizans on the other fide 
Were as unanimous in condemning him, for 
prompting his maſter to ſo iniquitoùs a piece of 
violence. But of this laſt charge the cardinal 
fully cleared n calling on king Henry, 
In open court, to witnefs to his innocence; when 
the king declared, he had always adviſed him 
Againſt it, which indeed he might do with a 
ie conſtienee; and for that teaſon he was jealou 
- of Wolſey's being a ſecret agent incthe protractie 

of the cauſe; for which he conſigned him to de- 
ien E Or te vil 
0:\Indeed; it was apparent, on the:breaking- up of 
the court; that Wolſey had nothing favourable to 

_ _  cxpe& ſrom that quarter: for the duke of Suffu 

by the bing's direckion coming toward the ben 
where Wolſey ind Campeggio fat, fald, with a 
haughty tone and furious countenante, Tt was 
never thus in England till we had cardinals among 
us. To which cardinal Wolſey ſoberly-replied ; 
Sir, of all mem in this realty, you have the leaſt 
tcauſe to diſpraiſe tardinals ; fee if I. poor cardinal, 
had not been, you ſhould not at this preſent have 
Madl ta hrad upon your ſhoulders; alluding to the 
| dnkefs Mamlisge with the king's! fiſter, which at 
| firſtigreatty incenſed Henry. tl ut Has 
| On the removal of his cauſe to Rome, the 
1 ing was not only enraged,” but afflicted: ahd 
Hall, Stow. Rapin, aud Durnet, affirm,” that he 
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 reſolvedion & progreſs into che do“. thereby 
to diſpel bis melanchDIy. Fot that end hie fer 
| rennen nt. 
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out, attended by his royal retinue; and coming 


to Grafton in Northataptonſhire, he was there at- 
tended by Wolſey and Campeggio, the latter of 
whom came to take his leave before he returned 
into Italy. This, was on a Sunday; and there 


were many wWagers laid among the courtiers, that 


the. king would not ſreak to cardinal Wolſey: 
But here his foes were diſappointed; the king 
not only ſpoke. to him, but received him withꝭ a 
ſmiling countenance: and having talked to him 


ſome time aſide at the window, he ſaid. Go t | 


your dinner, and. take my lord cardinal ta keep 


vou company, and after dinner I will talk with 
Jap. farther;?' With which words Henry retired 
o dine with, Anne Boleyn, who was with him in 
bis progreſs; and the cardinals ſat down at a ble 


prepared in the preſence- chamber for them, aud 
_— lords. There is ſomething curious in the 


2ccount which Cavendiſh gives us, from one of 


che perſons, whp waited at tahle, of che King and 
his miſiceſs's diſcourſe at rt It referred to 


Wolſey; and Anne „Boleyn being as angry as ſhe 


cork at 12 king gracious behayipur to him, ſhe 
„it, not % marvellous thing, to ſee 

ae iat gigat debt and danger he hath brought 
Sin all your 151 5 1 He fo? replied the 


ing. Forſdoth, {aid ſhe, there is, not à wan in 


all Jour whole tgalm 0 England to hom e had ; 


bred "Wh de ſhe 
wk = bad REY 5 


be or ”s or 1 it bender than y 


3 any. 1 ee but. . lady) od 
12 that, wha 5 19 1 ught in 10 


e pet . 
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bleman, but, if he had done as muth as he hath 
done, were well worthy to loſe his head; nay, if 


my lord of - Norfolk; my lord of Suffolk, or my 


father, had done much leſs, they ſhould have loſt 
their heads ere this,” < Then I perceive (faid 
e g you are none of my lord cardinal's 

Why, Sir, (unſwoered ſhe) I have no 


— nor any that love you; no more hath your 


grace, if you did well confider his indire& and 
unlawful doings.” During this converſation in 
the king's. chamber, the cardinal was not treated 
with much leſs "by the duke of Norfolk 
withqut; ſo that every hand appeared ready to 


pull down a falling. favourite, though the Bang 


conſulted with him four hoi that ſame evening, 
which vexed many; but, at night, when the'car- 
dimal's ſervants eame to 2 lodging for him, 
they were told there was no room: ſo that his 
emmency was obliged to lie at the houſe of one 
me diſtance in the co 
— when he came to court (ho 
command to attend him over 
ing wedrar — 8 
horſs, who, without" er 


-eoldly ordered tim” to con ** Ladies 25 


this council. This was conſuſe by Anne Boleyn, 


who rede out with the king; parks in offer to pre- 


vent his mnjeſtyꝭs return before che wg went 
ent 


for him at 
c Fhe king had no 


ner ſeſt Wol 1 ts ls: 
 repematitery "that! the 3 2 e 
| Was ar un en; but he was xpoſc 
| him ſelf to the raillery e ere Ac Fan 


"humbled or terrified at wy 
& Amtnedlateſ V aftet d ee th 


ds wohler for . FRO bee ina few 
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a report prevailing, that in his baggage he had 4 
2 , and was carrying off, a conſiderable 4 ' 
treaſure belonging to cardinal Wolſey, the cuſtom- | 
houſe officers, by the king's order, ſtopt him at 7 
Dover, and made ſo thorough a ſearch, that the 
legate complained of the inſult offered to his cha- 
racter, though to no other purpoſe than to re- 

ceive a rebuke from the king, for daring to aſſume _ | 
any character in his dominions, without bis par- | 
ticular licence; ſo that the Italian prelate was glad 1 
to get off unmoleſted at any rate. As for Wolley, y, 
though he had the king's commiſſion for acting as | 
legate in England, that was afterwards brought | 
againſt him, among à number of other crimes, _ q 
very little better founded; and ſuch was the king's 
-cagerneſs to begin with him, that he had forty APSR 
patience to wait till Campeggio ſet fail. 

It was now term- time, and Wolſey, an the {| 
firſt day, went to the court of chancery, 1 bis - 
uſual ſtate, but after that never ſat there mire.” | 
On the 18th of October 1529, the dukes of Now 
folk and Suffolk came to his houſe at  Weſtnitn: 
ſter, and in the king's name demanded the g 
ſeal + at the ſame time letting him know, 
he ſhould immediately depart to bis ſcat at Eſher. 255 
However, he told their lordſhips, that he held he 

lace of chancellor by patent for life ; and hf s 
e had received the ſeal, from his majeſty s own 
hands, into thoſe alone he would deſtvef ft. 1 
The noblemen were extremely offended at this fx. 
fuſal, but che chancellor was pofitive: but, Me 
dukes coming again the next day, with a peremp- ——_— | 
tory command to the cardinal, to obey his ma. 
jeſty without the leaſt demur, he at Jaſt con 

ſented ;: though not without ſome tart refleQtians 5 
on the conduct of the two dukes, who; with goat 
grounds, were f to have the chief hang 
The 


in his ruin. ate 
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To)uhe fatal buſineſs being thus commenced, the 
Cardinal proceeded with great coolneſs and ſub- 
miſſion. He called all his officers before him, and 
Had an immediate inventory taken of every thing 
ne was worth; and the ſeveral moveables being 
brought out and fet in a great gallery and the 
"chamber adjoining, he left them all for the king. 
_ "Tndeed his treaſury reſembled that of an Eaſtern 
nionarch, rather-than an European ſubject; for, 
in the firſt place, there were ſet in the gallery ſe- 
$ veral tables, on which were piled an infinite va- 
/ *riety of rich ſtuffs, with cloths and ſilks of all co- 
b louis and manufactures; there were a thouſand 
Pieces of Holland; and all the hangings of his 
great rooms were gold and ſilver arras; with the 
moſt magnificent robes and coats that he had 
bought for the uſe of his two colleges at Oxford 
and Ipſwich. ' But theſe were trifles to what was 
to be ſeen in his chambers : there were ſet very 
large tables, wholly covered with plate, a great 
- paft of which was ſolid gold, all the reſt of his 
"goody and furniture bearing an equal proportion; 
10 that it is not improbable that his known opu- 
*Fhce'wis no ſmall inducement to the perſecution 
9 45567975 All things thus ſettled, he prepared 
10 Withdraw to Eſher ; but juſt as he was going, 
Sir William Gaſcoigne, his treaſurer, came up, 
„ad told him, it was rumoured abroad, that he 
as td go directly to the Tower: to which the 
- cardinat replied,” with ſome diſſatisfaction at dir 
- > Willldtn's credvlity; and unkindnels, in telling 
Alm every light ſtory; that he had done no- 
ting to deſetee impriſonment, but, having 
„ geceived all he pöſſeſſed of ihe king, it was but 
ee fesſonable that he mould returu it to him 
CO eg rote dub ons bs io o ae gn 
le then tbok boat: having with him moſt of his 
| ſervants, with Joe furniture and PRI * 
aft | 5 «40-4 1 
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ditected his courſe: towards Putney, Upon this 
occaſion, the Thames was crowded with fpeQators 
on both ſides, and a vaſt number of boats 92 
peared on the river, in hopes of ſeeing the cardi- 
nal carried to the Tower; and it is almoft in- 
credible to tell what joy the common penple ex- 
reſſed on that occahon, who in Faser fol- 
owed him with applauſe and bleffings. Being 
landed at Putney, he immediately mounted his 
mule, his ſervants and attendants being on horſe- 
back; but he was ſcarcaly got to the foot of the 
hill, on che other fide of the town, when he was 
overtaken by Sir John Norris, one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber, who diſmounted his 
horſe, and ſaluting his eminenge in his majeſty's 
name, told him he was ſcat expreſs to aſſute 
* him, that he was as much in the king's favour 
« as ever: that this diſgrace. was only to ſetve --* 
*« turn, and pleaſe ſome: ſat of people; bidding 
+ him be of good courage, for, as his majeſty 
was able, ſo be was willing, to make up all his 
10 loſſes. The cardinal, being ſurprized at this 
joyful news, directly got off his mule, and falling 
upon his knees in the dirty highway, he be- 
tiayed an extravagance of tranſport, at the ap- 
pearance of returning to favour, quite unbecomin 
a man. He pulled off his hat, praiſed the Ling! 
goodneſs, and embraced Sir John Norris over And 
over; after which, being again mounted; and 
riding towards Eſher, as they converſed on the 
Way, Norris pulled out à gold ring, ſet with a 
very rich ſtone, . which he preſented to the cardinal 
in the King's name, in token of his recovered 
friendſhip ; and Wolſey, in return, taking a gold 
erols from about his neck, in which a piece of the 
Holy; Croſs (as it was ſaid) was incloſed, be- 
Rowed/ it on Sir John, as a, perpetual remem- 5 
prance of his ſervice. Then, betliinking bim⸗ 
f o RT IE: ©: 
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{elf of what would be acceptable to the king tb 

| ſent him his foot, Patch, whom fix of his talleſt 
yeomen were ſcarcely able to conduct, ſo great 2 
 reluQtance he had to part with his old aſhes; 


oy mY this pteſent the king appeared very much 
* But after all theſe great promiſes from the king, 
appears that nothing was meant by them; for 
i cardinal no ſooner reached his retreat, than he 
was antirely neglected, being ſuffered to continue 
c three weeks, without either beds, table - 

or diſhes to eat his meat upon; neither 


pie he money to buy any; ſo that be muſt in- 


bave periſhed, ha it not been for the ſup- 
lies oo country props ſent to him. Tn theſe 
== s ſecretary one day told him; 
t he ought in conſcience to conſider him and 
His other ſervants, who had never forſook him 


in weal or woe. * Alas | Thomas,” faid the car- 


> dinal,: ** you know I have nothing to give yo 


1 nor them; which makes me both aſhamed and 


« ſorry.” After which, by his Tſecretary's-/ad- 
Vice, borrowing ſome money of his Chaplains, 
many of whom he had preferred to great bene - 
fices, he had all his ſervants called up before him, 
and beheld them for ſome time with great ten- 
derneſs, whilſt his filence, and the tears that ran 
down his cheeks, wang erent his . — affliction. 
At len receiving his ſervants alſo weep 

8 ths $9) made them a moſt moving en 
in 9 88 he lamented that -_ had not 2 * ſo 
much for them, in his proſperity, as he might 
have done; though he excuſ bin Ga * great 
promptneſs that there might be in r to 2 | 


the cardinal. He then deplored his preſent * 
ation, which had left him nothing but the bare 


cloaths upon his r ſo that he S 
means 
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means of acknowledging their ſervices : however, 
he thanked themall heartily, and, giving them tlieir 
wages and his bleſſing, told chem they had better 
rovide for themſelves. After this, moſt of his 
rvants left him, except Cavendiſh, who ſtayed 
about his perſon; and Cromwell, who went to 
London, to take care of his Airs there. | 
It was now that the cardinal began to find out, 
in ſpite of ſpecious pretences, how little, in reality, 
the king was his friend; for, from the rigorous 
proceedings commenced againſt him at law, it was 
apparent, that his majeſty reſolved to have him at 
his mercy, upon the ſtatute of premunire, though 
it appeared to every one, that to let this law looſe 
upon him would be the greateſt injuſtice, /in as 
much as he was authorized by the king to execute 
tas legantine commiſſion : yet, at the importuni 
of ſeveral lords of the council, he declined plea 
ing to the information exbibited againſt him, and 
threw himſelf entirely on the king's rey; "Who, 
he ſaid, had a conſcience to judge and under- 
ſtand how far he merited puniſhment for the mat- 
ter alleged againſt him; then judgement” was - 
ſigned. However, he received affurances from 
Henry, that he would not proceed to the utmoſt 
rigour of the law, and, ſoon after, he had part of 
his goods given to him, and obtained a protection 
from the king: but ſtill diligent enquiry was 
making after all his eſtates and effects, and when- 
ever any were found, they were e 
fiſcated to his majeſty's uſe. 
It ſeems a hard matter to reconcile the different 
2 of Henry's behaviour in diſcarding his mini- 
er. He found he was no longer his creature, per- 
haps, and therefore be. ceaſed to be his favourite: 
and yet he ſeems to have been aſhamed of the part 
he was acting againſt. a man whom he once ſo 
Mah favoured, by letting him down With a ſeem- 
En OE 
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Ang reluQance, and qualifying every ſtep he fell 
with ſome act of pretended tenderneſs and com- 
Paſſion. Thus in the parliament which was called 
on the third of November, after Wolfey's diſ- 
grace, when the lords exhibited four and forty 
icles of impeachment againſt him, and the bi 
{through the management of the cardinal's ſec 
tary) was rejected in the lower houſe, the king 
expreſſed great ſatisſaction at it; and indeed all 
the articles were huilt on ſo weak, and many of 
them upon ſo unjuſt, a foundation, that lord 
Herbert ſays, no miniſter was ever diſplaced with 
leſs to allege againſt him. In ſome of theſe ar- 
. Ucles, it was made a capital offence to have done 
feveral things which he did by the king's expreſs - 
command, and under his licence; while others 
carried an air of ndiculouſneſs and abſurdity: and 
even thoſe which bore the beſt face contained, at 
* , the utmoſt, but trifles, and errors rather than 
Crimes. But though this ill-fapported charge fell 
| to the ground; nay, though the king, in one"of 
Bis relenting fits, granted him the moſt ample 
pardon for all crimes which he miglit be ſuppoſed 
. 40 have committed againſt the crown that ever 
king granted to a ſubject, the cardinal's ill for- 
tune ſtill continued to purſue him with aceumu- 
lated rage; nor would his hard-hearted maſter be 
Aatisſied, chile be had any thing left, that it was 


= 
= 


E poſſ ble to wring from him. = 
Hlenry infiſted upon his ſigning a reſignation of 
Vork-houſe, and he was obliged to do it. He 

alſo forced him to make over, by deed of giſt, the 

| revenues of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, and, 
- | , afterall, would not ſo much as pay his debts, nor 
allow bim ſufficient to ſubfiſt upon; ſo that, with 
done vexation or other, Wolſey was at length quite 
© harrafſed out, and fell dangerouſly ill of a violent 

__ © -feyer, But the cardinal's indiſpoſition was no 
| 3 | M, | ſooner 
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 fbonter mentioned at court, than the king ax- 
preſſed the greateſt concern and uneaſineſs. . He 
declared he would not loſe him for twenty thou- 
fand pounds; ordered one of his own phyſicians 
to attend him; and, being told that nothing was. 
fo likely to promote a recovery as ſome. mark ot 
favour from the royal hand, he not only ſent him 
a ring with his own picture in it, from himſelt, 
but made Anne Boleyn take the gold, etwee from 
her- ſide,” and, with many obliging expreſſions, 
entreated the cardinal's acceptance of it, as a to- 
ken of her eſteem and affection. Vet Wolſey 
was no ſooner up again, than the proſpec grew 
as gloomy as ever: the King diſſolved both his 
colleges, though in the humbleſt and moſt earneſt 
manner he beſought him to ſpare them: and the 
cardinal having, in his proſperity, at a great ex- 
pence, built himſelf a tomb, which was not 
finiſhed at the time of his fall, his majeſty ſezzed 
that alſo; nor would he be prevailed on to re- 
ſtlore it, though his old favourite begged it of him 
in the moving term of a burying place, Which, 
on account of his great heavineſs, he ſaid, he 
„was ſoorrlikely to want.“ However, the king 
was not ſo inflexible to all his requeſts; fot the 
cardinal repreſenting about this time, that the air 
of Eſher was very prejudicial to his conſtitution, 
he was immediately permitted to remove to Rich- 
mond, and a ſum of money was iſſued from the 
A ee to make his circumſtances a little more 
eaſy. 51 0 a2 
_ -» His: removal to Richmond made his enemies 
very uneaſy. They diſliked ſuch a proximity tothe 
court, and were in continual fear, leſt Henry 
mould relapſe into his former attachment, and. 
one time or other, call his diſcarded miniſter again 
into favour. In theſe thoughts, they determined 
do move him to a greater diſtance; and conſider- 
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ing his province in the North as the -propereft 
place for his future reſidence, they found no great 


. difficulty in procuring an order from Henry for 


bis immediately repairing thither. The poor car- 


dinal would fain have retired no farther than Win- 


cheſter, but no place but Yorkſhire - would do; 


and on his being a little tardy to ſet out, on ac» 


count of money which he waited for, and becauſe 
there was no exact time fixed for his journey, the 
duke of Norfolk one day meeting his ſecretary 
Cromwell, faid to him, Go, tell thy maſter, 
that unleſs he quickly removes towards the 
North, I will tear him to pieces with my teeth; 
which being repeated to the cardinal, Then,“ 


cried he, 1t is time for me to be going;“ and 
© accordingly he left Richmond in a ſew days after, 


taking the road for his archiepiſcopal ſeat at 


| a Ca wood. 


No fooner was he arriyed and ſettled in this 


Place, than he gave bimſelf up entirely to devotion 
Aud his paſtoral charge, dall, 


2 to the 
poor, and keeping an hoſpitablè table for all 
. His cuſtom was, to viſit all the little 


we pariſh-churches round about, in which one of his 
_ Chaplains generally preached ; and ſometimes he 


con deſdended to dine at an honeſt farmer's houſe, 
Where he was conſtantly. ſurrounded with a great 


number of indigent people, whom he converſed 


With, and relieved. Finding his palace alſo very - 
much out of repair, he at one time engaged above 


= 


three hundred workmen and labourers in fitting it 


up : but ſuch was the malignity of his enemies at 
count, that they interpreted this to his diſadvan- 


— 


N 


i” 
* 


Cromwell writing to him in one of his letters 
em London, Some there be that do allege 
your grace keeps too great a houſe and family, 


l chat you are continually building: ſor the 


ee God, therefore, have refrect, aud refrain,” 


, 
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In conſequence of this admonition, the eardinal 
began to contract his manner of living: but his 
enemies, who. were reſolved on his deſtruction, 
ſoon found ſomething elſe to lay hold of in the 
preparations which, contrary to his warmeſt _ 
| 28 and in ſome meaſure without his 
| knowledge, the dean and 1 of his cathedral 
church were making for his ſolemn inſtallation; 
inſomuch, that for a week before the day fixed ſor 
that ceremony. n from all parts of the kingj- 
dom-crowded out of curioſity to the city of Vork. 
But now an accident happened, which ſhewed, 
that this great man was the flave of ſuperſtiyon. 
«+ On All Saints day, the cardinal being at dinner. 
with his chaplains, doctor Auguſtine, a phyſician, 
cloathed with a very heavy velvet gown, in ri 
up puſhed againit the cardinal's filyer croſs, Wee WEE 
at the corner of the table, which fell ſo heavy up- 
on the head of doctor Bonner, that the blood came 
trickling down. Upon this the cardiual immedi- 
ately retired to his chamber, and ſhaking his head, 
ſald, Malum omen; which he afterwards inter- 
ted to Cavendiſh upon his death-bed, telling | 
him; that © the croſs repreſented his perſon; doctor 
Auguſtine, who threw it down, his enemy, and | 
an informer ; and the chaplain being wounded - _ 
imported, that his power was at an end, and death 
would quickly enfue.” But when the cart of 
Northumberland and Sir Walter Walſh arrived at 
Cawgod to arreſt the cardinal, his words were con- 
ſidered by weak men as a prophecy, though in 
fact they amounted- to no more than the well- 
5 | Ty apprehenfiogs. of à fallen ſtateſman. - 
carl and Sir Walter were attended by a body 
of horſe, which plainly beſpoke their commiſtion,” = 
Alighting at the carcinal's gate, they went im- 
mediately into the hall, and der anded the keys 
from the porter: but the man, aſtoniſhed at this 
. requeſt, | 
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OY refuſed to deliver them without his ma- 
ſter's order. To prevent any farther diſturbance, 
3 re, they contented themſelves with taking 
an oath from him, . That no perfon ſhould go out 
or come in till he received farther orders.“ 
The cardinal all this while remained ignorant: of 
"what paſfed below, care being taken that no one [ 
*ſhoula” go bp to inform him: however, at laſt, 
ö one of the ſervants found mea to ſlip by, and 
tt.old his eminency that the earl of Northumberland 
© was in the hall: Wolſey. being then at dinner, 
took this for a friendly viſit from his old pupil, 
- "and immediately roſe Lots table, and went:down 
fairs to meet the earl. He expreſſed his concern 
that he had not given hi cer the viſit, that 
„ might have given himſa better reception; and 
taking him by the hand led him to his apartment, 
tlie earl's gentleman following, where taking the 
catdimal afide to a window, while they were in 
cofiyerfation,” Northumberland aid, „My lord, 
L arreft you for high treaſon“ Upon this the 
| Cardinal demanded to ſee his authority; but che 
earl Tefbfing to ſhew his commiſſion, Wolſe 
replied,” *© F will not then ſubmit to your ret. L 
N Sir Walter Walſh coming up during 
N & debite, whom tlie cardinal knew; and repeat-. 
ng at the eat] had PALE Nay he vety Nea 
I thr Fendered Hipſelf. a eee ee | 
| W e now in cuſtody, Seendey Was ſpent in 
vs packing up ſome of his effects, and preparing 
| His thc} ts but, as ſoon as the count 
1775 were informed of what the earl and W 
Hack been doing, they ſurrounded the palace, ex- 
pre 1 Ba Yeepeſt concern, for he had always 
been fotector and friend of the poor; which 
gave Northumbeitand and wry gy aps 
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On Sunday, the firſt of November, early inthe 
morning, he proceeded. on his journey towards 
London. As ſoon as he came out of his gate, the 
people with great lamentation expreſſed their con- 

rn, and followed him for ſevetal miles, till the 
cardinal defired them ta depart, and be patient, 
tor that he feared not his enemies, but entirely 
ſubmitted to the will of Heaven. The firſt night 
he lodged at Pomfret Abbey ;, the next night, with 
the Black Friars at Doncaſter.; and the night fol. 
lowing, at Sheffield Park, where. he remained 
eighteen days. Here he was kindly entertamed 
by the earl of Shrewſbury, and had a great reſpect 
| ſhewn him by the neighbouring gentlemen, Who 
flocked in to viſit him. But being one day at din- 
ner, he was taken very ill with a ſudden coldneſs 
at his ſtomach; which apprehending to be an op- 
preſſion occaſioned by wind, he immediately ſent 
to an apothecary for ſoge medicine to expel it, 

_ and this, gave him eaſe for.the preſent.” But if he 

' wag not then poiſoned, as ſome people imagined, - - 
either by himſelf or, others,. it appears that this 
diſorder, from whatever it originated, was tac - 
cauſe of bis death; for he was in ſo languiſhing a. 
condition wWben Sir William Kingſton, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, came to the earl of Shrewt-- 
bury's, to take bin cen and attend him to 
L. ondon, that he was hardly able to walk-acrols the 
chamber. I his circumſtance too of being put inig 

the bands of. the lieutenant of the Tower gave a 
great ſhock to his weakcned, frame; for. when the 
earl of Shrewibury. ordered Cavendiſh. to tell him 
of E ingſton's arrival in- the tendereſt manner, 
that he might take. it quietly, and without zppre- 

henſion, the cardinal. clapped bis hands dn his 
thigh, and gave a great ſigb, ſaying, TI now ſee- 

_$- what is preparing for me.” Which espreß on 
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ſeems to n the idea of his 1 
ſoned himſelf; as it imported a 2277 * 
execution. ' However, ill and weak as he was, he 
left che earl 1 s the following morn- 
ing, and by gentle os reached whether * : 
| of his lordſhip's that nigh * 
Thus he 9 three eee ſhortj jour- 
nies, by ſlow progreſs, till on the third at night 
- - hearrivedat Leicefter Abbey, Here the abbot and 
75 the whole convent came out to meet him, receiv- 
ing bim in the court with great reverence and re- 
- __ ſpe; but the cardinal only ſaid, Father A bbot, | 
HH Tam come to Jay my bones among you; and 
riding {till on his 2255 till he came to the ſtairs 
of his chamber, he with mach difficulty was 
helped up and put to bed. 5 
This was om Saturday, the > 5th of Navember,- 
aul on the Monday following his illneſs was ſo 
far increaſed, chat it was the general opmion of 
1 his attendants he could not live long. On 
I Tocthay morning early, Sir William Kingſton 
went into his room, and aſked him how he had 
' reſted, The cardinal deyontly anſwered, I only 
_ ., Wait. the pleaſure of Heaven to render my poor foul 
Alg the hands of my Creator.“ After this, being | 
+about the pace of: an hour at confeſſion, Kin oy : 
| _ came to him # ſecond time; and then W 
ſey, finding his diſſolution very nigh, .I pray %u 
= on 1 (aid he) have me heartily recommended to his 
= royal majeſty, and beſeech him on my behalf 
1 to to call to his remembrance all. matters that have - 
= « paſſed betwern us from the beginning, eſpe - 
| * 4 Sally with re _ to his buſineſs with the queen; 
C * andthen will he, know in his conſcience, whe- 
. tber [ have offended him. He is z prince of 
% moſt royal carriage, and hath a 1 
£ mk 18 5 uy, rather "_ * in mit, or -wa 
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„ any part of his will, he will endanger the one half 


„ of his kingdom. I do aſſure you, that I have 


© often kneeled before him, ſometimes three 
© hours together, to perſuade him from his will 
„ and: appetite, but could not prevail. Had 1 
but ſerved God as diligently as I have ſerved the 
© king, he would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs: but this is the juſt reward that I mu 


receive for my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not_ 
© regarding my ſervice to God, but only to my 
« prince. Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you - 
4 * of the privy- council, as by your wiſdom” 
438 are fit, take care what you put into the 
« king's: head; for you can never put it out- 
«c 


again.” Adding, after a very ſevere warning 


againſt the Lutherans, ** Mr. Kingſton, farewell; 


«I wiſh all things _—— good- ſucceſs; m 
++ time draweth on faſt.” Having uttered: theſe 
words, his ſpeech failed him; and he died about 


eight o' clock, the guards being called in to ſee 


of 


him expire. Such was the end, on the aqth 


November, 1530, of this famous prelate and 


ſtateſman. After his death he was laid in an oaken 


coffin, with his face uncovered, that every one 


might be permitted to view him; and, early in the 


morning on St. Andrew's day, he was buried in 


the middle of one of the Abbey chapels. 


The cardinal was, as ts his perſon, tall and © 


comely, and very-graceful in his air aud manner; 
but he had à blemiſh in one of his eyes, with a 


view to hide which defect, he was always painted 


in profile, 


0 
n his miniſterial character he diſplayed emi- 


nent abilities; and it is certain, that during his 


adminiſtration he rendered England formidable 


to all the powers of Europe. Burt it is as evident, 


that in his foreign negotiations he was oſten in- 


n * 
It 
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fluenced by his on private views, 
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It has been urged, as a ſtrong preſumption in 


Wolſey⸗s favour, that the latter part of Henry's 
reign was more criminal than that in which he 


2 * but it may be doubted, ſays Lord 


erbert, whether the imprefſions he gave did _ 
occaſion divers irregularities which were obſery 
to follow: for he had made it a rule to . 
implicitiy to the king's pleafure, and had taught 
him that pernicious doctrine, that no law had the 
force to curb his eee which increaſed 
Henry's arbitrary diſpoſition.” .* 
In proſperity, Wolley was proud, arrogant, and 
„ Havghty ; in adverſity, mean, abject, and coward- 
ly. His vices were of that caſt which. moſt diſ+ 
grace the ſacred character of a prelate. At the 
ſame time his virtues were of the public kind; for 
he greatly promoted and encouraged literature; he 
eee and cultivated the polite and uſeful arts; 
and he was, in general, a liberal friend to the poor. 

Upon the whole, he was * very great, but fas 
Hom: agood man. | 


* Authorities, Life of. Wolſey by Sir Wil: 


nam Cavendiſh, his gentleman uſher ; - Britiſh 
Biography, vol. II. Fiddes's life of Wolſey. 
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«prove a marvellous man.“ But not to d well 
too long upon trifles : according to the beſt ac- 
counts, this excellent man was born in the year 
1480, in Milk-ftreet, London; his father, Sir 


John More, being then a gentleman of eſtabliſhed 
reputation in the law, in which proſeſſion he af - 
ter Wards braughe up his fon. He ſent him to 
Oxford in 1497, where he remained two years, 
and then removed to New- lun, London; and it 


appears that Mr. More, on his firſt entrance on 

bulſibeſs, acquired great reputation at the bar; 

Hough, taking ap early diſtaſte to that way of life,. 
tix 7 nem | - r 
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he ſuddenly: retired to the Charter- houſe, where, 


giving himſelf up entirely to devotion, he remained 


ſecluded from the world no leſs than four years. 
At this time, he had a ſtrong inclination, not 
only to take orders, but the vow of a Franciſcan ; 
but his father perſiſting in his deſign of making 
him a lawyer, his filial ſubmiſſion overcame his 
inclination to the ecclefiaſtical- ſtate. Another 
motive might be his gay and lively temper, and 
an amorous inclination, hardly to be ſubdued by 
the auſteritles he practiſed; on which account 
dean Colet, his intimate friend and confeſſor, ad - 
viſed him to marry; and accordingly he accepted 
an invitation from Mr. Colt, of Newhall, to re- 
fide ſome time at his houſe. This gentleman had 
three daughters, and, in the — of his viſit, 
Mr. More took a liking to-the ſecond ; but it is 
remarkable, that on being urged: by the father to 
make choice of one of them for a wife, he 
elpouſed the eldeſt, merely for being ſuch, that it 
might be no vexation or diſgrace to her to be 
by. Upon his marriage with this lady, 
vvho lived with him about ſeven years, he took a 


houſe in Bucklerſbury, and began once again to- 


practiſe the law. But what greatly contributed 
to raiſe his reputation was this: Mr. More was 
not full two-and- twenty years of age, when be- 
ing elected member of the parliament, called by 


Henry VII. in 1503, to demand a ſubſidy, an 
nine fifteenths, for the marriage of his eldeſt 


daughter, he had an immediate opportunity of 
diſplaying his talents in the houſe. The ma- 
jority were againſt this demand; but many of 
the members, being afraid of the king's diſplea- 


- Fare, made no oppoſition: upon which our young 


lawyergot up, and argued with ſuch ſtrength and 


clearneſs againſt ſo arbitrary an impoſition, that his 


majeſty's demand was, in the end, rejected. Mr. 
- Ts +28 0 Tyler, 


. 
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Tyler, one of the privy- council, who was pre- 
ſent when the ſpeech was made, went immediately 
to the king, and told him, that a beardleſs boy 
had diſappointed all his purpoſe. A prince, tyran- 
nical > avaricious Ike Henry. could not fail 
to be much incenſed; and we are not to wonder 
that he ſhould be determined to be revenged on 
the perſon who had preſumed to oppoſe the fa - 
yourite meaſure of his reign, that of getting mo» 
ney. However, as our patriot had only performed 
his duty, for which the king could not call him to 
account, he meanly revenged himſelf on Sir John, 
his father, whom he ordered to be impriſoned in 
the Tower till he had paid a fine of an hundred 
pounds. But young More, having received in- 
formation from his friend Mr. Whitford, chaps 
lain to Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, that t 
court were laying ſnares to enſnare him in his 
practice as a lawyer, thought it prudent to decline 
the profeſſion, and lived retired till the king's death. 
his retirement, however, was of no real diſ- 
advantage to him, as he employed his time in im- 
roving himſelf in hiſtory, mathematics, and the 
lles lettres; ſo that when he emerged again from 
obſcurity, ſcarcely any cauſe of importance was 
tried, in Which both parties did not attempt to 
retain him ; but he never would defend a bad cauſe, 
for any fee whatever. His firſt preferment was in 
the city, being male judge of the Sheriff's court 
in 1510; and. before he was actually engaged in 
the government ſervice, he was twice appointed, 
by the conſent, of Henry VIII. at the ſuit of the 
Engliſh merchants, their agent, in ſome cauſes be- 
tween. them and the foreign merchants of. the 
Steel-yard, in which he acquitted himſelf with 
' ſuch diſtinguiſhed honour, that cardinal Wolſey 
was very ſolicitous to engage More in his majeſly's 
ſervice, But he was ſo averſe to change * 
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dition of an independent man, for that of a cour- 
tier, that the miniſter could not prevail; and the 
, « King, for the preſent, was pleaſed to admit of his 
excuſes. _ It happened, however, ſome time after, 
that a great ſhip of the pope's arriving at South- 
ampton, the king claimed it as a forfeiture, uporr 
which the Tegate demanded a trial, with council 
for his holineſs, learned in the laws of the king- 
dom; and, as his majeſty was himſelf a great ci- 
vilian,..he alſo defired it might be heard in ſome 
public place, in the royal preſence. | Henry acceded 
to all this, and Mr. More was choſen council on 
the fide of the pope; whoſe cauſe he pleaded with 
_ fo much learning and ſucceſs, that the forfeiture 
Which the crown claimed was immediately reſtor- 
eg, and the conduct of the lawyer univerſally ad- 
mired and applauded. Indeed, it brought fo great 
an addition to his fame, that the king would no 
longer be induced by any intreaty to diſpenſe with 
Bis ſervice, and having no better place at that 
time vacant, he made him maſter of the requeſts ; 
+ conferred on him the honour of knighthood ſoon 
- after ; appointed tam one of his privy-counctl; and 
admitted him to the greateſt perſonal famiharity. 
It was a cuſtom with the king, ſays the author 
of the Britiſh Antiquities, after he had performed 
Huis devotions upon holydays, to fend for Sir 
i Thomas More into his cloſet, and there confer 
With him about aſtronomy, geometry, divinity, 
And other parts of learning, as well as affairs of ſtate. 
e Upon other occaſions the king would carry him 
| In the night 9 5 the leads, at the top of the 
Palace, to be inſtructed in the variety, courſe, and 
motions of the heayenly bodies. But this was not 
the only uſe the king made of his new ſervant. 
He ſoon found, that he was a man of a chearful 
—* diſpoGition,” and had a great fund of wit and hu- 
mou: and, therefore, his majeſty * 
1 * | ar 
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order him-to- be ſent 'for, to e him and the 
queen merry at ſupper. When Sir, Thomas per- 


ceived that they were ſo much entertained with his 


converſation, that he could not once in a month 
get leave to ſpend an evening with his wife and 
children, hom he loved, nor be abſent from court 
two days together, without being ſent for by the 
king, he grew very uneaſy at this reſtraint of his 
liberty; and. ſo beginning, by little and little, to 
diſuſe himſelf from his former mirth, and ſomewhat 
to diſſemble his natural temper, he was not {ſo ox- 
dinarily called for upon theſe occafions of merri- 
ment. The treaſurer of the Exchequer dying in 
1520, the king, without any ſolicitation, confer- 
red this office on Sir Thomas More; and within 
three years after, a parliament being ſummoned, 
in order to raiſe money for a war with France, he 
was elected ſpeaker of the Houſe, of Commons. 
During the ſeſſions, cardinal Wolſey was much 
offended with the members of the Honſe of Com- 


mons; becauſe nothing was faid or done there, but 
immediately it was blown abroad, in every ale- 


houſe: on the other hand, the members had an 
undoubted right, as they thought, to repeat to 
their friends without doors what had paſſed within. 
It happened, however, that a conſiderable ſublidy 

having been demanded by the king, which Wolſey 
apprehended would meet with great oppoſition in 
the lower houſe, he was determined to be preſent 
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- 


when the motion ſhould be made, in order to pre- 


vent ĩts being rejected. The houſe being appriſed 
of his geſolution, it was a great While TR de- 

ate; whether it was beſt to receive him with a 
_ few of his lords only, or with his whole train. 


Ihe major part of the houſe inclined to the firſt: 


upon which- the ſpeaker got up, and ſaid, Gen- 
tlemen, foraſmuch as my lord cardinal hath, not 
long fance, laid to our charge the lightneſs of our 
/ | diongues, 


18 blame us hereafter for things ſpoken out of the 


accordingly. 


VB RE LITE or 
dongues, it ſhall not, in my judgement; 


be ami 
to receive him with all his people ; that fo, if he 


Hovſe, we may lay it ret vpeoamegtf g 
Bring with hi him.“ Ihe humour of the ſpeaker's 
motion · being er the cardinal was received 
ut having ſhewn, in a ſolemn: 

, how neceſſary it was for the king's affairs, 

at the ſubſidies moved for ſhould be granted, and 
finding that no member made any anſwer, nor 
mewed the leaſt inclination to comply with what 
he aſked, he vite loſt his temper ; and with great 


. indignation ſaid, Gentlemen, unleſs it be the 


— 


manner of your houſe, to expreſs your minus in- 


ſuch caſes by your ſpeaker, here is, without doubt, 
2 furprizing obſtinate ſilence. He then required 


the f| r to give him an anſwer to the demand 


which he had made in che king's name. Upon 
"which Sir Thomas, with great reverence, excuſed 


their filence, as being abaſhed'ar tlic preſence of ſo 
exalted a perſonage. He then proceeded to ſhew, 
that it was not agreeable to the antient liberty of 
the 8 to make an anſwer to his majeſty — — 


y other perſon, how great ſoever, than 
- of x 3-92 


ir own members; and:nthe als. | 


. "fon, he told his eminence, ** That-tlieugh, as 


ſpeaker, he was the voice of the commons; yet 


except eyery one of them could put their ſeveral 
judgements in his head, he alone, in ſo wei 
matter, was not able to make a ſufficient anſwer.” 
The cardinal taking offence at the | 


a 


er for this 


exaſive re 7 fiddenily rofe up and departed :'per- 
iſpl 


haps his 


3 the — . | 


eaſure was greater, becauſe he knew 
that Sir Thomas More had ſeconded the motion 


When it was firſt made: but though that ſpirited 


patriot.thought the ſubſidy abſolutely n y for 
ing on the war, he made a diſtinction hon cheat 


lence 
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Tence of his miniſter; and therefore played off 
this farce againſt him. 
In conſequence of this, boned being a few 
days after in Wolſey's gallery at Whitehall, his 
eminence-complai be args of the ill treat- 
ment he gave him; and reproaching him for his 
ingratitude, ſaid, Would to God Jona been 
at Rome when I made you ſpeaker?” To which 
Sir Thomas replied, « Your grace not offended, fo . 
would I too, 2 then ! thould h have ſeen an antient 
and famous gity, which L have long deſired to viſit.” 


And then, to divert him from his ill worry he 


began to command the cardinal's galle 
ſaid; that he liked it better than his other ET 
ton-court. | But though he thus put an end to his 
eproaches, he did not cool his xeſentment ; for 
ards, whenthe parliament broke up, Wolſey 
rſuaded the king to name him ambaſſador. to. 
peru purely with a view of doing him a diſcour- 


teſy, by ' ſending him into a, country which he 


knew would be diſagreeable to him. However, 
when his majeſty mentioned his .defign to Sit 


ee the knight took the libert . 
it, on account 
with a candour and conde- M 


ly, Jr o madeſtly again 
imate, t 
Pu fo not uſual to him, Henry was pleaſed to 
admit of his arguments ; aſſuring him withal, that 
his meaning was not to hurt, but to do him good; 
and there fore he m__ think of ſome other perſon 
for Cs 222 him another way. 
Accordingl death. of Sir R. Mingfield, 
in the year ** Sir 2 More was appointed 
— of the duchy of Lancaſter, at the 


ſame time admitted into ſuch an high degree.of 


favour with the king, that his majeſty wonld 


| imes come, without giving him any notice; . 
to is houſe at Chelſea, in order mal his con- 


b. en n ο * 
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He one day made Sir Thomas an unexpected 
yifit of this ſort to difiner, and having walked 
with him in his garden for an hour, with his arm 
about his neck, it was ſuch a demionſtration of 
kindneſs and familiarity, that the king being gone, 

„Mr. Roper, one of Sir Thomas's ſons-1n-law, 

_ could not help obſerving to him, “ How happy 
he muſt be, to have his prince diſtinguiſh him in 
ſo particular a manner.” To which Sir Thomas 
replied, I thank our Lord, ſon Roper, I find his 
grace to be my very good maſter wideed,” and I 
believe that he does as much favour me at preſent 
as any e within this realm; but yet I may 
tell lee, ſon, I have no cauſe to be proud of it; 
for if my head would win him a caſtle in France 
(with which kingdom Henry was then at war) it 
would not fail to be ſtruck off my ſhoulders.” 
It was obſerved of Sir Thomas More, that the 
- ignorant and the proud, even in thehigheſt ſtation, 
were thoſe-people whom he reſpected the leaſt ; 
but, on the other hand, he was a patron and a 
--- , friend to every man of letters, and held almoſt a 
continual correſpondence with ull the literati in 
Eprope. Among foreigners, Eraſmus appears to 
have had the greateſt ſhare in his love and confi- 
» Uence; and after a ſeries of mutual letters, ex- 

. -prefling their eſteem for each other, that great 
man made à voyage to England,” on purpoſe to 
enjoy the pleaforc of his converſationnszmn 
A ſtory is told of their firſt coming together, 

which would hardly deſerve to be recorded, if it 
were not related of two ſueh eminent men. The 
perſon' who conducted Eraſmus to London, it 
Ns, had fo contrived; that Sir Thomas and he 
mould meet, without knowing it; at che lord- 
mayor's table, in thaſe days open àt all times to 

men of learning and eminence when a diſpute 
- ailing at dinner, Eraſmus; in ordor to diſplay his 
MN * 1 learning, 


- 


— 


„ 


= * [ 
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learning, endeavoured to defend the wrong fide of 
the queſtion ; but he was ſo ſharply oppoſed by Sir 


Thomas, that finding he had to do with an abler 


man than he ever before met with, he ſaid, in 
Latin, with ſome vehemence, You are either 


More, or nobody.“ To which Sir Thomas replied, 
in the ſame language, with great vivacity, * You 
are either Eraſmus, or the devil,” Upon this ec- 
clairciſſement, the friends immediately embraced ; + 
and afterwards, through the means of Sir Themas, 
Eraſmus was much careſſed by the greateſt men in 
the nation.” 33 „ 
It is remarkable, that of all the ſervants and 
favourites of Henry VIII. he never treated any 


with ſo much tenderneſs and good-humour, as Sir 
Thomas More. The anſwer which he made the 
king on his deſiring his judgement with regard to 


his marriage with queen Catherine does honour to 
his memory. Clark and Tonſtal, biſhops of Bath 
and Durham, with others of the privy-councit, 


having been ordered to conſult with him, To 


be plain with your grace, ſaid Sir Thomas, 


neither my lord of Durham, nor my lord of 
Bath, nor myſelf, nor any of your privy-council, / 


being all your ſervants, and greatly indebted to 
your zo x 


uch counſellors who, neither for reſpect of their 

-own worldly profit, nor for fear of your princely 

authorityawill deceive you; and then he named 
Jerome, Auſtin, and ſeveral other antſent fathers, 


producing the opinions he had collected out of 


them. Notwithſtanding the king did not approve 
of what had paſſed, Sir 1 homas always uſed fuch 


diſcretion in his coverſation with his majeſty on 


this fubject, that, ſelf-willed as Henry was, he did | 


not take it ill of him, and ſoon after, interiding'to 


* 4 N b 1 


eſs, are in my judgement proper cou n- 
ſellors for your grace upon this point; but, if you _ 
pleaſe to underſtand the very truth, you may have 


. 
* 
9 


proceed 
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rin ere 
Proceed na farther in his divorce, he appointed Sir 


omas, in 1529, Wine with Tonſtal biſhop 
of Durham, his friend, ambaſſadors to negotiate a 


peace between the Emperor, Henry, and the King 


of France, A peace was accordingly concluded at 
-Cambray ; and Sir Thomas procured fo much 


__ - *preater advantages to the kingdom than were 


"thought poſhble, that, for his eminent ſervices, 


ide king, upon the diſgrace of Wolſey, gave Sir 
Thomas the great ſeal, on the 25th of October, 
8 | : 


Upon his entrance into the office of chancellor, 
za furprizing change was ſeen by every body: for 
notwithſtanding Wolſey's great. abilities, yet, 


fſuch was his pride, that be would ſcarcely lock 


upon any of the common rank, and it was diffi- 


cult to be admitted into his preſence, without 
- *bribing his officers and fervants ; whereas a man 
nd prefided in the Court of Chancery, who, the 


-meaner his fuitors were, the more attentively 


JF Would he hear the bufineſs, and the more readily 


. diſpatch it, It is faid, that one of his ſons-in-l w, 


- "Mr. Dauncy, found fault with him once, between 


zeſt and carneft, for this extraordinary conde- 
Jcenfion ; adding, You are fo ready to hear every 
e man, poor as well as rich, that there is no 

getting any thing under you; whereas, were 


10 
« you otherwiſe, ſome for friendſhip, ſome for 
«Thi 


indred, and ſome for mg would gladly have 
«© my intereſt to bring them to you. I know 1 
« ſhould de them wrong if I took any thing from 


them, becauſe they might 3s readily prefer their 

e ſaits to you themſelves ; but this, though [ 
think it very commendable in you, yet to me, 

< who am your ſon, I find it not profitable.” 
Fou ſay well, ſon,” cried the chancellor, I 
am glad you are of a conſcience ſo ſcrupulous, but 

- _ © ; there are many other ways that I may do good to 


I your- 


— 
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yourſelf, and pleaſure your friends; and this be | 
aſſured of, upon my faith, that if the parties will | 
call for 3 at m hands, then, though it were 
my father, whom I love 10 dearly, ſtood on one | 
fide, and the devil, whom I hate ſo. extremely, | 
ſtood. on the other, the cauſe being gogd, the devil 
' ſhould have it. But as an indubitable proof that 9 
Sir Thomas More would not deviate from juſtice 
in the ſmalleſt matter, for any conſideration, the | 
reader may take-the following inſtance. Another 
of his ſons-in-law, Mr. Heron, having, a cauſe 
depending, was adviſed to nk it into arbitration ;. | 
but he, preſuming on his father's favour, and not FM 
agreeing to this - propoſal, the chancellor, upon \i 
hearing the cauſe, made a decres directly 5 | 
him. No ſubpœna was iſſued, no order granted, 
but hat he ſaw ; and having prefided i in the court 
of chancery about two years, ſuch was his appli- | 
cation-to buſineſs, that on a cauſe being finiſhed, Þ _ 
and his cailing for the next that was to heard, 4900 
he was anſwered, there was not one cauſe. more. | 
depending; which he ordered immediately, to be 
ſet down on record. | 
| 


2 


— 


When Sir Thomas More ah lord chancellor, 
his father, wir ſol, was one of the oldeſt jaders. 
in the King's - Bench; and it was a very unuſual 
fight in Weſtminſter-Hall, to ſee two ſuch great 
feats filled by a father and PER the fame. timc. 
There was 3 however, ſtill more Juz 
prifing; for, if the court of King Bench was 
fitting, when the chancellor came into the Hall. 
he went firſt into that court, and there Hogs. £ | 
dowhy in the Fas» of oy 4 8 Bat „ 
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$4 THE LIFE OyꝶF 
Though living much at court, a chearful man- 
and a man of buſineſs, yet it appears that Sir 
Thomas More had a different ſenſe of religion 
upon his mind, from what cburtiers and men of 
| # buſineſs generally have. We are told, in parti - 
11 cular, that it was his conſtant cuſtom, beſides his 
1 private prayers, to read the Pſalms and Litany 
; With his wife and children in a morning; and 
ww every night to go with his whole family into the 
| chapel, and there devoutly read the Pſalms and 
Collects with them. But becauſe he choſe ſome- 
times to retire, even from his family, and ſequeſter 
himſelf from the world, he built, at ſome diſtance 
from his manſion houſe, a gallery, library, and 
chapel, where, as on other days, he ſpent ſome 
time in ſtudy and devotion: fo on Fridays he 
continued there the whole day, emploving it in 
ſuch exerciſes as he thought might beſt improve 
his wind in religious matters. The great offices 
which he held, and which he always executed with 
a ſplendor ſuitable to their dignity, obliged him to 
keep many ſervants ; but he never ſuffered any of 
them to be idle, that they might not acquire a habit 
of floth, and to keep them fronzgaming, and other 
prefligate courſes, of which idleneſs is the ſource. 
tat t, however, the reader imagine from hence, 
that he was a four and ſplenetic philoſopher. On 
the contrary, he was the fartheſt from it in the 
world 01 in bis hours of relaxation from bu- 
ſineſs, deligbted in muſic, and other chaſte amuſe- 
ments. He was atfo a lover of the polite arts, of 
which we have an inſtance in his patronage of Hans 
Holbein, the famous portrait- painter, who being 
recompmended to him by letter from Eraſmus, the 
chancellor kept him in his houſe till he had painted 
the portraits of all his family. He then took oc- 
cafionto ſhew his pieces to the king; when Henry 
was ſo flruck with the zeſemblances, that heaſked. 


- - Sir 


3 
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Sir T of ſuch an artiſt was alive, and to be. 


procured for "money? To With tlie generous pa- 


tron roplied, by producing Holbein, who was im- 
mediately taken into the King's ſervice, f in Wich 
he 5K of the plague, in 
wing proceeded thus far in 4 ane 
| Ahich th. and juſtice demanded of us, we mut 
no take the other fide of t che queſtion, and con- 
fels, that, While Sir Thomas was adorned Min 
the, gentleſt manners, and the pureſt; integrity, h 
ſhewed, upon many oecaſions, a culpable ee, 
to hat he judged to be heteſy; which can only be 
excuſed upon the principles of conſcience, aud . 
general good character. In defence of the Romi 
ach he wrote N virulent books, i in 1 
to the propagators of the principles of the Reform 
tion; which act of zeal was fo acce table to th 
Ent clergy, that, bein Mferhbled 3 in full cond 
he ee they unanimouſly agreed to make him 
t of four or five thouſand pounds "(equal 
Gin at this day) as, a recompence for his. holy” 
labours. .. The ame being raiſed by a general con: 1 
tribution among them, three op s were 225750 
to wait upon bim in the name of th e who! 2.00 
to zender their warmeſt acknowledgements fort + 
ſerviee he had done the church; and to intreat hi 
acceptance of the teſtimony ſhe offered of her gra® 


to theſe reyerend fathers ? It would be injur 
ive it in any other words than Hh his own.” 4” 
og no. ſmall ner to me, fal. dhe, «wh 


titudes,; Byt what was; the anſwer of this 5 reat : | 
n 


« {leh wile and learned men ſo welf accepted of” | 


« my works; but I never. will receive any re. 
for them, but at the hand of God :?? and when 
the biſhops, fy finding he would not By any,” 
means touch the iel deſired leave to Fe 
it. to his famil Fee my lords; 


A 
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1 Henry gave. the great ſeal to Sir Thomas More, 


3 Tar LITE o 


Thames than that J. or any of mine, ould have 
2 penny of ĩt; for though your lordſhips offer is 
very friendly and honourable to me, yt, J ſet ſo 

much by my pleaſure, and fo little by my profit, 
88 Jn good faith; I would not, for à mba 
m, have loſt the reſt of ſo many nights, 
9s was uy — nt upon theſe writings : and yet I with, 
n . Aon that all herefies e ee. ed, 
that all my books were burnt, my labour 
e loft. The oh relates 1 fy that it 
was in vain to at 1 


much reluctance they . 5 the gold back, 
id reſtored,. to their much aſtoniſhed brethren, : 


ſum which every individual had contributed. 
It has been aſſerted by wany hiſtorians, that 


purely With a view of-engaging the opinion of a 


an ſo eminent fot i learning, in favour of 
Bis divorce from queen Catherine; for he thought, 


| | after beſtowing on bim ſuch a poſt, Sir Thomas 


would not with decency refaſe it. But if theſe | 
re really the king's fentiments, he knew very 
boy tle of ru rſon he had to deal with, and in the 
end found himiſelf miſtaken. Sir Thomas always 
wed, that he thought the marriage Jawful inthe 
ht of God, fince it had once received the fanEiorr 
the Apoſtolic council; for, tho ugh he ftood 
the toremoſt among thoſe who. wot r abolifhiitig 
the Illegal juriſdiction which n 2 pes exerciſed 
ww England, be was far from a tötal 5 
ture with the {ee of, Rome, lhe 15 plairtly 
ceived was unav e, accord} i. fuk 1875 | 
iat king Henry, was then pv All the: 
gs contidered, Sir KA „ {oi If he 
. engaged in the contelt, one way ot other, 5 
count b his office, by whick nieans he mut 
offend his conſcience, or djfoblge the es Sth b et 


ceaſed ſolicitin his eat intimate 
1 * 22 | _ | 
. ; 
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duke of Norfolk to intercede with his maj £ 

"that. he might deliver up the ſeal, for whi 

through many infirmities of body, he faid he was 

no longer fit; and being pr ſo often by him 

to this purpoſe, the duke at length apphed to the 

king, and obtained permiſſion that the chancellor 

might reſign. But when he waited on Henry for 

that purpoſe, the monarch, notwithſtanding what 

he called Sir Thomas's obſtinacy, with regard to 

his great affair, expreſſed much unwillingneſs to 

part with ſo uſcful a ſervant; and, giving him 

many thanks and commendations for his excellent 

execution of a moſt important truſt, aſſured him, 

that, in any requeſt he ſhould have occaton to 

make, which concerned either his intereſt or his 

honour, he ſhould always find the crown ready 

to aſſiſt him. 1 $8. 27 2 8 = 

As Sir Thomas More had ſuſtained the office of 7 

lord high chancellor, for above two years and a 8 

half, with the utmoſt wiſdom and integrity, fo he 

retired from it with an unparalleled greatnets of | 

mind, not being able to defray the neceſſary ex“ | 

prope of his private family, when he had divefted | 
| 


imſelf of that employment. About the time of his 
refignation,* died Sir John More, his father, in 
a very advanced age, whom he often viſited and 
comforted in his illneſs, and to whom! he ex- 
pteſſed the moſt filial affection in his laſt mo- 
ments. T his was an event, however, which brought 
him a very inconſiderable increaſe of fortune, he- 
cauſe the greateſt part of his father's eſtate vas ſettled 
upon his ſecond wife, who out-lived Sir Tho- 
mas many years. When he had delivered up the 
great ſeal, he wrote an apalogy for himſelf, in'which - 
he declared to the publick, that all the revenues and 
penſions he had by his father, his wite, or his don 
rchaſe, except the manors given him bythe king. 
not amount to the value of fifty pounds a year. 
hes E. 3 | 2 Strange 
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Spa will a appear. in this we, that 2, 19 | 
28 ellpr, | who had filled ſo many great © 
ve twenty. years, and had been all his i 
al tal ſhould not have been able to pur- 
_— an hundred pounds per annum. But fu 
ws this, excellent man's charity, and ſuch fs 
conterapt of- money, that in all that time he 
made no proviſion or himſelf, or family. 
he day aſter he quitted the chancellorſhip, 
| Which b own family knew nothing of, he went 
25 uſual to Chelſea Church, with his wife ati 10 
daughter. and after maſs was over (it being c 
tomary for one of his gentlemen to go to his lady, 
to-te!] her the chancellor was gone out of church) 
| be went. bimſelf to the pew-door, and making 
1 . a low bow, ſaid, Madam, my Tord is 
But the, knowing his humour, took 
k 4. 7 notice of this: however, as they were 
e home, be told her how. matters 1 
1 


ocd.; and the, finding he was in earneſt , and 


ing a worldly-minded woman, cried, in Her 20 
©, enianed wanner, . Tilly yally, Wbat will yo! 
5-4 * Mr. More? Will you fit and make goflings in 

e coals? Would to God I were a man, and you 

uld gute ſee what 1 would do ! I would got 
* 9705 125 be ruled, where 1 might rule.“ 

= N Ir - Thomas replied, * By my faith, 

lieye. von ſpeak. truth, for I never yet 

, 1 e willin to ruled; and then finding 
Falk u. her drels, he changed the diſcourſe. 

8 „The my thing he ſet about, after the ſurrender 

. oh lis office, was to provide places for all his gen 

8 ſervants among the nobility and bi- 

that they wight not be ſufferers through 

„This —— done to his ſatisfaction, he 

py being no longer able to bear their experices 

as he uſed to, do, diſpoſed of his martied chil- 

dien i 3 own * * family — 
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degrees, till hie could get it within the bounds of 
his ſmall income, making, at the utmoſt, but a 
little above one hundred pounds a.year.. Nor 
he, after his debts. were paid, an. hundred 
pounds in gold. and Glyer vpn earth, Gp chain 
and a few rings excepted. 
Sir Thomas now reſolved never to engage again 
in public buſineſs. He gave himſelf up to a dor 
meſtic liſe, in a retired manner, at his houſe. at 
Chelſea ; but as he was well a:quainted with the 
inconſtant and cruel temper of the king, lie ext 
pected to be treated with rigour, and tlierefbre he 
prepared himſelf to meet with fortitude whatever 
evils or ſufferings might befal him. 
The Coronation of Anne Boleyn being fixed for 
iſt of May, 1533; Sir Thomas More was 4the © 
dens pe. preſent at the ceremony; but this he 
declined, = - ſtill retained his opinion as to dhe 
illegality of the king's divotce from queen Ca 
thetine- This refuſal exaſperated the. kings 
much, that in the eaſuing parliament a bill. was 
brought into the houſe of lords, attainting him, 
with ſeveral others, for countenancing- and en- 
couraging urg th Barton, a pretended pro- 
phetels, ſtyled, The Holy Maid of Kent. 
This woman affirmed, that ſhe had revelations 
from God, to give the king warning of his wicked 
life, and the abuſe of the authority committed to 
him. In a journey to the Nuag of Sion, ſhe called 
on Sir, Thomas More, and declaring * pretended 
reyelations to him, he was hrought in, by the king's 
direction, as an accomplice with her. He juſtified 
himſelf, however, as to all the intercourſe he had 
with her, in ſeveral letters to legretary Cromyell; 


in which he faid, che-was-cpnvanced ſhe was the 


molt falſe diſſembling hypocrite that had ever pow 
known. But this availed him nothing, 


being highly W him; and w an 


* 
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_  Jenſe 


the pope, and that he had objeQed againſt them 
to his majeſty, the lords, not being able to make 
any reply to Ris vindication, broke up the com- 


Thomas defired to be admitted into the Houſe of 
Commons, to make his own defence againſt the 
bill, his majeſty would nor conſent ro it, but aſ- 


2 a committee of the council to hear him: 


t the chief point intended was to prevail on 
him, by fair words or threatenings, to give apub- 


Ack aſſent to the king's meaſure; to which pur- 


= 


poſe the lord chancellor Audley made a great pa- 
rade of his majeſty's extraordinary love and favour 


to Sim Thomas. But the worthy knight, not to 
be euer after aſſuring the committee of the juſt 


had of the king's goodneſs to him, told 
them, * That he had hoped he ſhould never have 
heard any more of that bufinefs, fince he had, from 
the beginning, informed his majeſty of his ſenti- 


ments with regard to it; and the king accepted them 


not ungraciouſly, promiſing. that he ſhould never 


| be moleſted farther about it. However, he had 


found nothing, fince the firſt agitation of the mat- 


ter, to perſuade him to change his mind; if he had, 


it would have given him a great deal of pleaſure.” 
Then the lords proceeded to threaten him, 2 


Aim, it was his majeſty's commands they 


inform Him, that he was, the moſt ungrateful and 
ttaiterous ſubject in the world; adding, that he 
had been the means of his majeſty's publiſhing a 
book, in which he had put a ſword in the pope's 


Rand to fight againſt himſelf, This was Henry's 
famous book againſt Luther; but Sir Thomas 


clearing bimſelf of this charge alſo, and proteſting 
he had always found fault with thoſe parts of the 
book which were calculated to raiſe the power of 


mittee. * Mr. Roper, ſeeing Sir Thomas ex- 
tremely chearful at his return, aſked him if his 
name was ſtruck oat of the bill of — 


- 


. 
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| he was in ſach good ſpirits. _** I had forgotten 
that,“ ſaid the knight; but, if you would  _ - 
know the reaſorr of my mirth, it is, that I have 
given the devil ſo foul a fall to-day ; and gone | 
* ſo far with theſe lords, that, without great ſhame 
* jindeed, I can never go back 
As the duke of Norfolk, and ſecretary Cromwell, 
had a high eſteem for Sir Thomas, they uſed their 
- utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the king from proceed- 
ing on the bill of attainder ; affuring him, that 
"they found the upper houſe were fully determined 
to hear him in his own defence, before they would 
paſs it; and, if his name were not ſtruck out, it 
was much to be apprehended, that the bil would 
be rejected. But the king was too haughty to ſub- 
mit to à fubject, with whom he had entered te 
Aſts, and too vindictive itr his temper to forgive a 
man who had been Is favourite, — + had dared 
to offend him. After talking, therefore, ima ve 0 
* "high ſtrain, he faid, "that he would be | 
himſelf: in the houſe when the bill ſhoul# paſs; 
thinking, no doubt, that the parlia ſtood fo 
much in awe of him, that the lords would not 
then dareto reject it. The committee of the coum- 
eil, however, differed from him; and finding that 
nothing elſe would moderate the obſtinacy and 
vchemence with which he purſued this point, they 
fell on their knees, and beſought him to foxbear;; 
*elling him, That if it ſhould be carried againſt 
him, in his on preſence, as they believed it would 
be, it would encourage his ſubjects to · deſpiſe Mm, 
and be x diſhonour to him alſo all over” Europe. 
They did not doubt but they ſhould be able to 
find out ſomething” Elie againſt Sir Thomas, 
wherein they might ſerve his majeſty with forme: 
fucceſs; but in: this affair of the Nun he was. 
univerſally accounted ſo innocent; that the world 
thought him worthier of pum! than of reprooF.””' 
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"With 335 ſuggeſtions, eſpe ecially that of fn Alg 
"ſomething elſe againſt Ya OD at laſt ae | 


the king's obſtinacy ; and the name of Sir 
5 More was ſtruck out of the bill. 
ut it Ke now, publicly known, that he was 
much out .of favour wh. the King, as he had 
in his good graces before, accuſations pourgd 
againſt him from every quarter; 
oO 1 — he found the pecuhar advantage of 
jannocence and integrity. For, if he had not al. 
Ways acted with the higheſt probity,. ſo that, in 
zal ahbe offices which he went through he 
if clear of eyery fort, of corruption, the 
trxyia] matter would. have been laid to his charge, 
an order to :cruſh him. Of this. 55 have n in- 
ſlance in the caſe of one Farnell, wii 0 complained, 
of Chap a-decree again 8 1 Court 
1ancery; at the ſuit of Vaughan his adverſary, 
| ich he bad received (Vaughan being con- 
| 3p home with; the-. gout), from the hands of 
[his ifeſ@great gilt cup, as a bribe. Upon 
Recuſation, he was brought 5 the l by by 
the King's dnection :; and bei 
witneſs with the fact, he — ts 325 AS 
that cup was brought to him for a new»year's- 
-gift, long after. the decree 098 made, he had not 


gte to tak eit 51 & 


A Sin 1 homes Bielaxa, now lord Witthis ire, 
tber te, he neyy queen, ho proſecuted the, 
A ainſt him, and ho hatad him for not . 

e the kings marriage with her, was tranſported. 
with joy to iar him own it, and haſtily cried gut, 
+ Lo! my lords, did I not tell you, that you 
4+ thould- find the matter true? Sir Thomas 


VL ; Micro then deſired, that as they had with indul- 


[gence heard him tell one part of the tale, ſo — 
"would vouchſafe to hear the other: and this bs 
med, he declared, * 7 _ though, after mut 


— 
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ſolicitation, he had indeed received the cup, and 
it was long aſter the decree Was made, yet he had 
ordered his butler to fill it immediately with wine, 
of which he directly drank to Mrs. Vaughan; 


freely as her ay oy had given it to him, * lo 
freely he gave the ſame to her again, to preſent 
unto her huſband- for. his — and 
which ſhe received, and carried back again, though 
with ſome reluctance. The truth of this, the 
woman herſelf, and others then preſent, d 
before the council, to the great confuſion of ber 
lord Wiltſhire, and to the diſappointment of 
tis other enemies. | 64744208 
Other accuſations, equally. groundleſs, were 
brought againſt him, which ſerved only the more 
fully to demonſtrate his innocence: and integrity. 
But in a parliament, which was called in 183% 
among many other acts which tended to abrogate 
the papal power, there was one to declare the _ 
Mrs 2 — Catherine againſt the law of 
God; confirming the ſentence againſt it, notwith- 
ſtanding any diſpenſation to the contrary ; and 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to che crown of England 
in the iſſue of his majeſty's preſent marriage with 
queen Anne. There was a glauſe in this act, that 
f any perſon ſhould divulge. any thing to the 
ſlander of this marriage, or of the iſſue begotten 
in it, or, being required to {wear to maintain the 
contents of this act, refuſe it, they ſhould he ad- 


judged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, and ſuffer I 


accordingly : and, before the two houſes broke 
up, that they might ſet a good example to the 
king's other ſubjects, all the membets to the 
oath relating to the iucceſſion; atior Which com- 
miſſioners were ſent all over the kingdom, to ad- 
miniſter it to the people of every rank and; deng- 

mination. a 1 ' > bathed... 00.1 4 wad © 
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In a ſhort time after the breaking-up of ſhe 
ee there was a committge of the ca- 
inet- council at Lambeth, conſiſting of the arch · 
biſhop, the lord- chancellor Audley, and ſecretary 
Cromwell; where ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, but no 
other-layman, beſides Sir Thomas More, were 
cited to appear, and take the oath. Sir Thomas 
being Belt called, and the oath tendered to him 
under the great ſeal, he deſired to ſee the act of 
ſucceſſion which enjoined it; and this being alſo 
" thewed Him, he ſaid, That he would blame - 
neither thoſe Who had made the act, nor thoſe 
who had taken the oath ; but, for his own part, 
though be was willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion 
An of his on drawing, yet the oath which 
wies offered was ſo worded, that his conſcience 
IM vited-againſt it, and he could not take it with 
fafery to is ſonl.“ He offered, however, to ſwear 
to the ſucceſſion of- the crown in the iſſue of the 
. 1 preſent marriage; becauſe he thought the 
atlament had a right to determine that matter. 
_ Mr: ſceretary Cromwell, who tenderly favoured 
him, and who knew the conſequence of this de- 
bate, when: he perceived that Sir Thomas could 
not he prevailed-on'to take the oath as it was ten- 
dered, faw that his ruin would become inevitable; 
und, in his great anxiety, proteſted with an oath, 
hat he had rather his only ſon ſhould have loft 
is Head, than that Sir Thomas More ſhould have 

- 'yefuſed to ſwear to the ſucceſſion:“ and the con- 

- "Ference endiug in this manner, he was committed 
to the cuſtody of the abbot of Weſtminſter for 
Jour days; during which, the king and his conn- 
eil deliberated, what courſe it was beſt to take 
with him, Several methods were propoſed, but 
Henry would liſten to none of them; and, in the 
end; Sir Thomas More was committed prifoner 
o the Tower, and indicted on the ſtatute. 
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His misfortunes made ſo little impreſhon =p 
his ſpirits, that he retained his uſual mirth. The 
lieutenant-of the Tower had been formerly under 
ſome obligation to him, and therefore apologized 
to him, that he could hot accommodate him as he 
wiſhed; without incurring the king's diſpleaſure : 

to which he replied,. © Maſter lieutenant, when- _ 

ever [ find fault with the entertainment 1 

vide for me, do you turn me out of doors. When 
Sir Thomas had been confined about a month, his 
favourite daughter was allowed to viſit him, and 
afterwards his wife. As ſhe had not the magna-" 
nimity, and probably. not ſo good a heart as her 
huſband,' ſhe remonſtrated with much petulance, 

4 That he, who had been always reputed fo wiſe-a 
man, ſhould now ſo play the fool, as to be con- 
tent to be ſhut up in a cloſe filthy priſon with rats 
and mice, when he might enjoy his liberty and 
the king's favour, if he would but do as all the 
biſhops and other learned men had done: and as 
he had a good houſe to live in, his library, his gal- 
lery, his garden, and all other neceſſaries hand- 
ſome about him, where he might enjoy himſelf” 
with his wife and children, ſhe could not conceive 
what he meant by tarrying ſo quietly in this im- 
prifonmeut.” He heard her very patiently, and 
then aſked her in his facetious manner, Whe- 
ther that houſe was not as nigh to heaven as his 
own i” which ſhe reſenting, he added very fe- 
riouſſy, That he ſaw no great cauſe for 
much joy in his houſe, and the things about it, 
which would ſo ſoon forget its maſter, that, if he 
were under ground but ſeven years, and came to 
it again, he ſhould find thoſe in it who would 
bid him begone, and tell him it was none of his. 
Befides, his ſtay in it was fo uncertain, that as he | 
would be but a bad merchant, who would put | 
himſelf in danger to loſe eternity, for a thoufaned 
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* fo how much more: if he were not ſure to \ 


enz y it one day to an end?“ J 
ir Thomas had now been a priſoner in the 


e WOE x Feat, and the king had tried every | 
expedient to procure his approbation of his di- 


| _ Yoree, and ſecond marriage, that he might avail 


Himfelf of the example of a man fo famous for 
his wiſdom, tearning, and religion, but in vain. 
The knight had eſpouſed the cauſe of queen Ca- 
therine, upon a principle of conſcience, and 
therefore he always withſtood Henry upon that 
5 with .a firmneſs becoming his character. 
he affair of the king's fupremacy was no leſs a 
matter of conſcience to him than the other; bur, 
das the ſtatute which enacted it had made it trea- 
Jon to write or ſpeak againſt it, he obſerved a 
. lence in this reſpect, conformable to the law; 
but he refuſed to acknowledge it with an oath : 
wherefore the-king, being determined to get rid 
of a man who had given him ſo much trouble, 
and of whoſe virtues and po 1 ric rity he ſtood in 
awe, gave orders that Sir onas More thanld | 
be brought to his trial. 
In conſequence of this, on a day appointed, 
was conveyed in a boat from the Tower to 
Weſtminſter-hall. So long an impriſonment had 
much impaired his ſtrength * he went, therefore, 
Yeaning on his ſtaff from the waterſide ; but though 
| his countenance carried the marks of weakneſs and 
.. infirmity, it had the fame air of chearfulneſs, 
which always fat upon it in the days of his 
profperity. He was tried by the lord chancellor, 
and 2 committee of the lords, with fome of the 
Judges, at the bar of the King's-Bench. When 


© + the attorney-general had gone thfough.the charge 


*againtt him in the indictment, in the moſt viru- 
ent manner, the lord chancellor ſaid to him, in 


Which be was ſeconded by die duke of Norfolk, 


* You 


* 
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eu fee © men how grievouſl you have: of- 
fended his majeſty; . erde, 2 is 0 * 
11 that, 1 you will but leave your obſtinacy, 
and change your opinion, we hope you may yet 
; pardon. of his highneſs for what is 
75 ch h he replied with great reſolution, 
Be had much canſe to thank theſe noble lords fe 
this courteſy; but be  belought Almighty. Go, 
that, thro his he might continue in 
the mind, he was n, unto death.” After 
this, he went through his defence upon every part 
of the indictment with great ſtrength ef argy- 
went, powerful N and an aſtoniſhing 
relenee of mind 5 5 J evidence againſt bim Mr. 
& principal evi ence was 
Rich, t e Sener gend who being called and 
ſworn, depoſed, that when he was ſent, ſome time 
before, to fetch, Sir Thomas More's books and 
Pape pers from the Tower, at the end of a,conver- 
non with him, upon the King s fupremacy, on 
Mr, Rich's onning, on a put by him, Nas 
no parliament cou 7 a 5 that God ſhould 
not be. God, Sir Thomas replied, . No more 
can the parliament make the king ſupreme. head 
.of the, church,” en the ſolieitor- general had 
yen this evidence to the court on oath, the pri- 
1 under a great {x aa at the malice and 
falſhood of it, 2, If I were a man, my lords, 
that did not regard an oath, I needed not, at this 
time, and in 12 s place, as it is well known to you 
| i. ſtan 5 an accuſed perſon ; and, if this oath, 
Mr. Rich, which you have taken, be true, then. 1 
pray, that I may never ſee God in the face; which 
would not were it otherwiſe, to gain the 
whole world.“ den which, the ſolicitor not be- 
ang able to prove his teſtimony by witneſſes, e 
he e it, that allegation dropped. ay 


We, 
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But, unhappily for Sir Thomas, he lived in tho 
"days of Henry VIII. whoſe will was. a law to 
Judges, as well as juries :, notwithſtanding, there- 
re, the evidence againſt him proved notoriouſſy 
falſe; yet the jury, to their eternal reproach, found 
bim . hey had no ſooner brought iu their 
verdict, than the lord- chancellor Audley, as the 
mouth of the court, began immediately to pr 
nounce the ſentence ; but the priſoner ſtopped him 
mort with this modeſt rebuke: My lord, when 


I was towards the law, the-manner in ſuch caſes 


-was, to aſk the priſoner, before ſentence, whether 
be could give any reaſon why judgment ſhould 
not pr againſt him? Upon this, the chancel- 
lor had the grace to ſtay, and aſked Sir Thomas 
What he was able to allege. But if a jury could 
not be moved by what he had ſaid in defending 
himſelf againft the charge in this indictment, there 
could be little hope, that judges would be influ- 
enced to wave their ſentence by what he ſhould: 
fay againſt the matter of the imditment itſelf. 


However, whether the exceptions he made were 


too ſtrong to be anſwered ;, or whether the chan- 
cellor began at this time to feel ſome little com- 
punction, or had reaſon to be afraid of the po- 
pular clamovr, if he took the condemnation of the 


| * entirely upon himſelf; after Sir Thomas 


ad done ſpeaking, he turned to the lord-chief- 
juſtice, and aſked him his opinion openty before 
the court, as to the validity of the inditment, 
notwithſtanding the exceptions of the priſoner. 
The anſwer of the chief juſtice, whoſe name was 
Fitz-James, is fomewhat remarkable: My lords 
all, by St. Gillian, I muft needs confeſs, that if 
the act of parhament be nor unlawful, then in my 


, conſcience the indictment is not inſufficient, 


Upon this equivocal expreſſion, the lord-chancel- 
lor ſaid to the reſt, Lo, my lords; lo, you hem 
i | what 


= 
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what my lord- chief · juſtice faith ;” and, without 
waiting for any reply, proceeded to paſs ſentence, 
That Sir Thomas More ſhould be carried back 
to the Tower of London, and from thence be - 
drawn on a hurdle through the city to Tyburn, 
there to be hanged till he was half dead; after 
that, cut down, yet alive, his private parts cut off, 
his belly ripped, his bowels burnt, his four quar- 
ters ſet up over the four gates of the city, and his 
head upon London- bridge.” | 

This ſhocking ſentence filled the eyes of many | 
with tears, and their hearts with horror. Then the 
court telling Sir Thomas, that, if he had atiy thing 
farther to ſay, they were ready to hear him, he 
ſtood. up, and addreſſed himſelf to the court, in a 
manner that ſhews him to have been a primitive 
Chriſtian and true philoſopher, however he might 
be blinded in other reſpe&s by Romiſh ſuperſti - 
tion. © I have nothing,” faid he, ** fartherto ſay, 
my lords, but that like as the bleſſed apoſtle 
Paul was preſent, and conſented to the death of 
Stephen, and kept their cloaths who ſtoned him 
to death, and yet be they now both twain holy 
ſaints in heaven, and ſhall continue there friends 
for ever; ſo [ verily truſt, and ſhall therefore right 
heartily pray, that though your lordſhips have 
now been judges on earth to my condemnation, 
we may yet hereafter all meet together in heaven, 
to our everlaſting ſalvation: and fo I pray God 
preſerve you all, and eſpecially my ſovereign lord 
the king, and ſend him faithful counſellors,” 
. Having taken his leave of the court in this noble 
manner, he was conducted from the bar to the 
Tower, with the axe carried before him in the 
uſual manner after condemnation. But, when he 
came to the Tower-wharf, his favourite daughter, 


Mrs. Margaret Roper, thinking this would be the 
Wee 


1 
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there to ſee him. As ſoon as he appeared, ſhe burſt - 


through the throng and guard, which ſurrounded 
him, and having received his bleſſing upon her 
knees, the embraced him eagerly before them all, 
amidit a flood of tears, and a thouſand kiſſes of 
tenderneſs and affection. Her heart being ready 
to break with grief, the only words that ſhe cauld 
utter, were, My father, oh my father!“ If 
any thing could have ſhaken his fortitude, it muſt 
have beeen this: but he only took her up in his 
arms, and told her, That whatſoever he ſhould 
* ſuffer, tho' he was innocent, yet. it was not 
* without the will of God, to whoſe bleſſed plea - 
* ſure ſhe-ſhould conform her own will; that ſhe 
„% knew. well enough all the ſecrets of his heart, 


and that ſhe muſt be patient for her loſs.” Upon 


this ſhe parted from him; but ſcarcely was: ſhe 
turned aſide, before her paſſions of grief and love 
became irreſiſtible, and the again ſuddenly broke 
through the crowd, ran eagerly-upon him the ſe- 
cond time, took him round the neck, and hung 
pon him with her embraces, ready to die with 
ſorrow. I his was rather too much for man to 
bear; and thaugh he did not ſpeak a word, yet 
the tears flowed down his cheeks in great abund- 
ance, till ſhe took her laſt embrace, and left him. 
. After he had lain a few days under ſentence of 
death, preparing his mind, -by prayer and medita- 
tion, for the ſtroke which was to follow; one of 
the creatures of the king made him a viſit, with 
an intent to perſuade him, if poſſible, to comply 
with his majeſty's will, and to change his mind. 


Sir Thomas, wearied at laſt with his nonſenſe and 


importunity, in order to get rid of him, told him, 
n That he had changed it; which words were 
no ſooner out of his mouth, than the courtier, 
pluming bimſelf upon the merit he ſhould have in 
ringing Sir Thomas More to the point which * 
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majeſty wiſhed, and ſo many others had tried in 
vain, went in great haſte and joy to inform the 
king. Henry, however, was not without appre- 
henſions of a miſtake : he ordered the meſſenger 
of the news, therefore, to return immediately to 
the Tower, to know in what particulars the pri- 
ſoner had changed his mind: when he had the 
mortification not only to be rebuked for his im- 
pertinent officiouſneſs, in telling his majeſty every 
word Sir Thomas had ſaid, even in jeſt; but alſs 
to learn that he had changed his mind no other- 
wiſe than this, That whereas he intended to be 
ſhaved; that he might appear to the people as he 
was wont to do before his impriſonment, he was 
now fully reſolved that his beard ſhould ſfrare the 
ſame fate with his head.” In conſideration that 
he had borne the higheſt office in the kingdom; 
his ſentence of being drawn, hanged; and quar- 
tered, was, by the King's favour, changed into 
beheading ; and when he was informed Sit, he 
faid, with his uſual mirth, . God forbidthe king 
ſhould uſe any more ſuch merey to any of my 
friends] and God preſerve my poſterity from ſuch 
favours !”” & a x 320k | 4 
On the th of ſuly, 1535, Sir Thomas Pope, 
his His IE Nane him from tlie king, 
very early in the morning, to acquaint him that he 
was to be executed that day at nine o'clock, and 
therefore that he muſt immediately prepare himſelf 
for death. However, if his majeſty intended te 
ſhock or aſfright him by this ſhort warning, he 
toft his aim ſo entirely, that the priſoner faid to 
Sir Thomas Pope, I moſt heartily thank you for 
75 good tidings; I have been much bound to the 
ing's highnefs for the benefit of his honours that 
hethath moſt bountifully beſtowed upon me, yet 
Jam more bound to his grace, I do aſſure you, - 
for putting me here, where I have had'canveniert 
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time and ſpace to have remembrance of my end; 
and (ſo help me God I) moſt. of all I am bound 
unto him, that it hath pleaſed his majeſty ſo ſhortly 
to rid me out of the miſeries of this wretched 
world.” His friend then told him, that his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure farther was, that he ſhould not uſe 
many words at his execution: to which Sir 
Thomas anſwered, You do well, Mr. Pope, to 
give me warning of the king's pleaſure herein, for 

»-otherwiſe I had propoſed, at that time, to have 
ſpoken ſomewhat, but no matter wherewith his 

race, or any others, ſhould have cauſe to be of - 

nded: howbeit, whatſoever I intended, I am 
ready to conform myſelf obediently to his high - 
neſs's command ; and I beſeech you, good Mr. 
Pope, to be a means to his majeſty, that my 
daughter Margaret may be at my burial.” Being 
told that the king had already conſented that his 
wife, and children, and any of his friends, might 
have the liberty to be preſent at it, he added., O 
how much beholden then am I to his grace, that 
unto my poor burial vouchſafes to Bey graci- 
ous conhderation ?”” Sir Thomas Pope having 
thus diſcharged his commiſſion bad his friend 
adieu, with many tears, and with much commiſera- 
tion; but the priſoner deſired him to be comforted 
with the proſpect of eternal bliſs, in which they 
ſhould live and love together; and to give him an 
impteſſion of the eaſe and quiet of his own mind, 
he took his urinal in his hand, and caſting his 
water, ſaid with his uſoal mirth, I fee no dan- 
ger but that this man might live longer, if it had 
, pleaſed the king. * 

Ass ſoon as dir Thomas Pope had left him, he 
Adreſſed himſelf in the beſt cloaths he had, that his 
appearance might expreſs the eaſe and complacency 
which he felt within. The lieutenant of the Tower 
oohjecting to this generoſity to his executioner, who 
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was to have his cloaths, Sir Thomas aſſured him, 
«fit was cloth of gold, he ſhould think it well 
beſtowed on him who was to do him fo ſingular a 
benefit.” But the lieutenant, who was his friend, 

reſſed him very much to change his dreſs ; and 
bir Thomas, being very unwilling to deny him ſo 
fmall a gratification, put on a gon of frize ;' and; 
of the little money that he had left, ſent an angel 
to the executioner, as a token of his good will. 


And now the fatal hour being come, about nine 


o'clock he was brought out of the Tower, carry- 
ing a red croſs in his hand, and often liſting u 
his eyes to heaven. A woman meeting him wi 

2 cup of wine, he refuſed it, ſaying, Chriſt 
his, paſhon drank no wine, but gall and vinegar.”?: 
Another woman came crying, and demanded ſome 
papers ſhe ſaid ſhe had left in his hands when he 


was lord chancellor; to whom he ſaid, Good 


woman, have patience but for an hour, and the 
king will rid me of the care I have for thoſe oo 
e and every thing elſe.” Another woman fol- 
owed him, crying, he had done her much wrong 
when be was lord- chancellor; to whom he ſaid, 


« I very well remember the cauſe, and if I were ta 


decide it now, I ſhould make the fame decree.” 


When he came to the ſcaffold, it ſeemed ready to 
fall; hereupon he faid, merrily, to the licuteny 


ant, Pray, Sir, ſee me ſafe up; and as to my 
coming down, let me ſhift for myſelf.“ He then 
deſired the people to pray for him, to beat witneſs 
that he died in the faith of the catholic church, a 
faithful ſervant to God and the king. He re- 
peated the miſerere pſalm kneeling, with much 
devotion ; and the executioner aſking him for- 
giveneſs, he kiſſed him, and ſaid, ** Plack up thy 
ſpirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine office ; 
my neck is very ſhort, take heed therefore thou 
ſtrike not awry, for ſaying thine honeſty.” Lay- 
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ing his head upon the block, he bad the executioner 
may till he bad put his beard aſide, for that had 
committed. no treaſon. At one blow af the axe 
his head was then ſevered from his body. 

Such was the tragical end of Sir Thomas 3 
whoſe great accompliſhments, rendered him an ar- 
nament to his country, and who for his integrity, 
his fortitude, his incorruptible ſpirit, and gene- 
rous contempt of riches and external honours, was 
equal to the moſt celebrated characters of ancient 
Greece or Rome. 

His perſon was of the middle ſtature, and well 
proportioned, his complexion fair, and his coun- 
tenance chearful, exprefing the / temper of his 


His Utopia is his moſt celebrated * bat 
15 alſo wrote the hiſtory of king Richard the 
Third, which has been publiſhed both in Latin 
and Engliſh. He-wrote many other pieces; but 
they are now little known, being . in * 
3 of the Nen catholic religion. 


* „ Anrhevitices, 1 e fe l 
Mr. Roper, in the Muſeum, HHarleian M88. 
No. 5030. Hoddeſdon's life of More. Dr. War- 
ner's ditto. Biog. Britan. Britiſh Biography 
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ſo cloſely connected wirh thoſe of Sir 
omas More, that the omiſſion of ſome account 

of a fellow-ſufferer in the ſame cauſe would not 
only create a chaſm in the hiſtorical events of the. 
reign of Henry VIII. but might miſlead the reader 
into an opinion, that Sir Thomas was the ſole 
victim to the king's diſappointment and rage 
on the conteſted points of his divorce and ſu- 
premacy. Nee 
Joux Frsuzx was the ſon of a merchant of 
Beverly, in Yorkſhire, where he was born in the 
year 1459; and his father dying while he was very 
young, the care of his education devolved to his 
mother, who being informed of the diſpoſition he 
diſcovered for learning, while under-the tuition of 
a prieſt of the collegiate church of Beverly, reſolved 
to bring him up to the church, and with this view 
ſent him to the univerſity of Cambridge in 1484. 
In 1491, he was admitted maſter of arts; and in 
1495 was appointed one of the proctors of the 
univerſity, and elected maſter of W | 
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the college in which he had been educated. In 
1501, he went through his public exerciſes for the 
degree of doctor in divinity with ſuch uncommon 
credit, that his reputation was thereby confidera- 
- bly increaſed, and he was honoured with the of- 
fice of vice-chancellor of the univerſity. 

At this time, prince Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of 
Henry VII. was oving ; gpd prince Henry (after 
wards Henry VIII.), being defigned-for an eccle- 


fiaſtic, was put under the tuition of Dr. Fiſher, 


who by this favourable opportunity was introduced 
to Margaret, the famous Counteſs of Richmond, 
and mother of Henry VII. a lady eminent for her 

iety, her exemplary virtues, and her literary ta- 
4 The counteſs ſoon diſcerned the great merit 
of Dr. Fiſher, and in conſequence appointed him 


dio be her chaplain and confeſſor, in which ſtation 


he ſo entirely gained her eſteem, that in all her 
worldly as well as ſpiritual concerns ſhe acted 
under his advice and direction. The univerſity 
of Cambridge ſoon reaped the beneſit of her confi- 
dence in him; for in 1502, by F iſher's recommen- 
dation, the counteſs founded two parpetual divi- 
nity lectures, one at Oxford, and the other at Cam- 
bridge. Of the latter Dr. F iſher was appointed the 
firſt divinity profeſſor. In 1504, he was promoted 
to the ſee of Rocheſter; and it is greatly to his 
honour, that, though it was the leaſt valuable of 
any of the biſhoprics at that time, ho never would 
change it for a better. n 

On the iqth of June, 1 509, death deprived the 
good prelate of his and the public's royal benefac- 
treſs, whoſe numerous acts of liberality, all cal - 
culated to ſerve the cauſe of piety and literature, 
have tranſmitted her memory to the preſent gene- 
ration. Amongſt many others, her foundations 


of Chriſt's and St. John's colleges in Cambridge 


are laſting monuments of her well directed muni- 
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ficence. She lived to ſee the firſt perfected in 
1508, and the latter was completed under the pi- 
ous care of the biſhop of Rocheſter in 1516. This 
illuſtrious lady, who by her birth, and her mar- 
riage with the earl of Richmond, was related to 
thirty kings and queens within the fourth degree 
of blood or affinity, often declared, that“ on 
condition the princes of Chriſtendom would com- 
bine themſelves, and march againſt their common 


enemy the Turks, ſhe would moſt willingly attend 


them, and be their laundreſs in the camp.” 

The biſhop of Rocheſter, in 1512, was nomi- 
nated to attend the lateran council at Rome, as it 
appears by the archives of St. John's College ; but 
it is moſt probable, that the inſpection of the two 
ſeminaries of learning founded by the counteſs of 
Richmond prevented the journey, even after he 
had. obtained letters of recommendation to the 
moſt eminent men in Italy; though ſome have 
aſhgned this event to a diſguſt taken by cardinal 


Wölſey to our pious prelate, who at this time 


openly . exclaimed againſt the cardinal's pomp 
and haughtineſs, at a ſynod of biſhops. Fiſher, 


however, continued in favour with the king till. 


1527, Which it is not likely he would have done, 

if Wolſey had marked him out as a dangerous 

enemy. * Eo 
In that year the king queſtioned Fiſher con- 


cerning the validity of his marriage with queen 


Catherine ; and the biſhop, with his uſual free- 
dom and integrity, declared it to be legal in the 


fight of God and man, from which opinion he 


never, would depart: and ſuch was the fame of 
his learning and probity in foreign countries, that 
Henry found himſelf more embarraſſed by the de- 
ference paid to the biſhop's deciſion, than even by 
the procraſtinations of the court of Rome. He, 
DEE, now began to On his fayour from 
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his old prece tor, and moſt | robabl to meditate 
his deſtrudtion, k if 

On the firſt occaſion that offered, the courtiers, 
# uſual, began the quarrel for their maſter, In 

e parliament, which met November 3, 1529, a 
motion was made in the houſe of lords, for ſup- 
*prefling the leſſer monaſteries, which the biſhop 
oppoſed with much warmth, when the duke of 
Norfolk very tartly reproved him, ſaying, My 
lord of Rocheſter, many of theſe words might 


have been well ſpared : but it is often ſeen, that 


the greateſt clerks are not 354 the wiſeſt men.” 
Io which Fiſher replied, © My lord, I do not re- 
member any fools 1 in my time, that have proved 


great clerks,” 
But another 'Grcaumiſiznes created the biſhop 


many enemies, which was his violent zeal againſt 


Luther and his followers; for, not content with 
. preaching againſt this reformer, he wrote a vin- 
dication of king Henry's book, entitled, An a/- 
fertion of the ſeven ſacraments againſt Martin 
Luther; which had been fairly refuted by Luther; 
but for which the pope had given the king the 


title of Defender of the Faith ;* „A title,“ 


ſays Mr. Horace Walpole, which, by a fangu- 
lar fehicity in the wording of it, ſuited Henry 
equally well, when he burned Papiſts or Pro- 
. teflants,—it ſuited each of his daughters Mary 
and Elizabeth, —1t fitted the martyr Charles, and 
the profligate Charles,. the Romiſh James, and 
the Calviniſt Wilkam, —and at laſt ſeemed pecu- 
larly adapted to the weak head of high-church 
Anne.“ 
The biſhop likewiſe, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas More, ſeized . all the books of Luther- 
aniſm, as well as thoſe containing any of the 
doctrines of the Wickliffites or Lollards, and 


panithed thoſe in his — who followed the 
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Wickliff and Luther. 

In 1530, he was twice in very immi inet hazard 
of his life. One Richard Rouſe came into the 
kitchen, and, while the biſhop's cook: went out 
to fetch him ſome drink, took that opportunity to 

oiſon into the gruel, which was preparing 
Pre e family dinner. F ortunately for ihe bilhop, 
he was indiſpoſed and did not eat of the meſs; ht 
of ſeventeen perſons who partook of it, two died, 
and the reſt were never reſtored to perfe& health. 
Upon this occafion, an act of parliament was made, 
which declared poiſoning to be high treaſon, and 
adjudged the off: nder to be boiled to death. And 
that ſevere puniſhment was accordingly infficted 
upon Rouſe in Smithfield ; but the act was after- 
wards repealed. The other danger which the 
biſhop eſcaped proceeded from a cannon bullet, 
which, being for from the other fide of the 
Thames, pierced through his houſe at Lambeth 
Marſh, and came very near his ſtudy, where he 
uſed to ſpend the greater part of his time. Upon b 
2 which; n ng there was a deſign againſt : 
his life, he retired to Rocheſter. 5 
In the year 1531, when the queſtion of RE | 
the the £ing the title of Supreme Head of the Church 
agitated in the convocation, the bithop op- 
noſed” it in the: ſtrongeſt terms; and, when he 
= nd it likely to paſs, be moved for an amend- 
ment, by adding theſe words, © In fo far as is 
Jawful - the. + of Chriſt ;” and theſe words 
being accordingly annexed by the votes of a ma- 
{ority, Henry was highly exaſperated | againft 
iſher, and from this time, his agents fon oft all 
opportunities to ruin him. The biſhop 105 fon 
gave them an opportunity; for be was one of The 
many deluded perſons who gave credit to tlie 
pretended trances OY inſpirations of- the 
2 | 
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Maid of Kent, Amongſt other things, ſhe pro- 
pheſied, chat if the king perſiſted in the divorce, 
jand.marricd another wife, he would not long ſur- 
ive it? The biſhop, who warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of queen Catherine, conſented to an inter- 
courſe with her: upon which ſecretary Cromwell, 
who was his friend, appriſed him of his danger, 
. adviſed him to deſiſt from his imprudent encour- 
agement of this impoſture, and to write to the king 
acknowledging his fault, and imploring his par- 
don; but, fiend of this, the biſho avowed his 
belief of the piety and integrity of the Maid of 
ent, Cromwell - xenewed his remonſtances 
againſt his conduct in a ſecond letter; and told 
Him, that, if he was brought to trial, he would 
certainly be found guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
The biſhop was accordingly afterwards tried, and 
with five others found guilty of having concealed 
from the king the ſpeeches Elizabeth Barton had 
made relative to his majeſty. He was condemned 
to forfeit his goods and chattels to the king, and 
to be impriſoned during his pleaſure ; but he 
Was releaſed, on paying a fine of 3ool. As for 
the Maid of Kent, ſhe and the monks her ac- 
complices were executed at Tyburn, where ſhe 
confefled her impoſtures, and a carnal intimacy 
with the monks, who, ſhe ſaid, had impoſed upon 
Her ignorance, _ 3 h 
During the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, in which 
thoſe who had countenanced this woman were at- 
tainted, the act was paſſed annulling the king's 
marriage with Catherine, and confirming his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn; and an oath was taken, 
by both houſes, of allegiance to the heirs of the 
king's body by his moſt dear and entirely beloved 
lawful wife queen Anne begotten, and to be be- 
gotten, Sc. Inſtead of taking this oath, the 
biſhop withdrew to his houſe at Rocheſter, where 
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in about four days he received orders from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to attend him and the 


other commiſſioners, who were authoriſed to ad- 
miniſter the oath at Lambeth. He appeared to 


the ſummons, but, after conſidering the oath five 


days, abſolutely refuſed to take it, and was, there- 
upon committed to the Tower on the 26th of 
April, 1534. 3 3 
The general concern expreſſed by perſons of tlie 
firſt ml in the kingdom, for the impriſonment 
of this worthy prelate, induced the principal 
members of the king's council to viſit him in the 
Tower, and to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to re- 
concile him to the oath, but in vain. All that, 
they could obtain from him was, that he would 
' ſwear allegiance to the king, and to the ſucceſſion, 
but not tothe i legality of the marriage with queen 
Catherine, In this reſolution, Fiſher, and his ils” 
luſtrious fellow-priſoner Sir Thomas More, re- 
mained inflexible; at the ſame time keeping up a 
friendly correſpondence by letters, animating each 
other to perſevere in obeying what they adjudged to 
be the law of God, in preference to the King's 
will and pleaſure. - Archbiſhop Cranmer was the 
only man in the council who declared it as his 
opinion, that it would be prudent to accept their 
conceſſions with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, without 
troubling them on the other points; for ſo gteat 
an opinion had the archbiſhop of their influence; 
that, in his letter to Cromwell upon this occaſion, 
he writes, if they once ſwear to the ſucceſſion, 
it will quict the kingdom, for they acknowledging . 
it, all other perſons will acquieſce and ſubmit to 
their judgments.” But the king, who made it a 
rule to ſhew no mercy to thoſe who oppoſed his 
arbitrary will, as ſoon as the parliament met nm, 
November 1834. took care to have him attainte 
for refuſing the oath required by the act of ſuc- 
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ceſſion, and his bilkoprick was declared void from 
the ad of January, 1535. During his confine- 
ment, he was treated very unkindly by the king's 
expreſs orders, being hardly allowed the neceſſartes 
of life. It is highly probable, the tyrant expected, 
that ill uſage, combining with old age, would 
have taken him off in the courſe of a year's im- 
priſonment, and have ſpared him the ſhame of 
putting to death his venerable tutor. But the 
vigour of his conſtitution ſurmounting all hard- 
ihips, the royal barbarian was obliged to have re- 
courlſe-to'the meaneſt of all ſtratagems to accom- 
pliſh his deſtruction, which he had vowed from 
the inftant he received the news that pope 
III. in confideration. of his eminent piety, 
his learning, his Überality to the nie of _ 
Cambridge, and his faithful attachmefit to his re- 

ä ligion, had created him a cardinal, by the title of 
Cardinal Prieff of St. Vitalis. This event happened 
in May ; and Henry was fo exaſperated, that he 
ſtrily prohibited bringing the hat into his domi- 
nions, which was thereupon ſtopt at Calais; at 
the ſame time, Cromwell was ſent to the Tower, 
to Wund the biſhop upon this ſubject, and to 
diicover if he had ſolicited this new honour. 
Fither, Who was totally ignorant of what had 
paiſed,. vpon having this queſtion put by Crom- 
- wall, . My "16rd of Rocheſter, what would you ſay, 
if he pape ſhould ſend you a cardinal's hat; would 
you accept it?“ e made the following 
mgleſt and artleſs reply, © Sir, 1 know myſelf to 
be Io far unworth of ah ſuch dignity, that I 
think of nothing leſs; but if any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, aſſure yourſelf I ſhould improve that fa- 
your to the beſt advantage that I could, in affiſt- 
ing the holy catholic church of Chriſt, and in 
that reſpect I would receive it upon my knees.“ 
When this anſwer was reported to Henry, he ex- 
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caimed with great vehemence, «Yen, is he fo 
luſty ? Well, let the pope ſend him a hat when he 


will, mother of God he ſhall wear it on his 


ſhoulders then, for I will leave him never a head 
to ſet it on. The ſnare was now laid to deſtroy 
the unfortunate biſhop : the ſolicitor Rich was 
ſent to the Tower from the king, to draw him into 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the ſupremacy. He 
accordingly repreſented to Fiſher, that the king, 


for the better ſatisfaction of his own conſcience, 


had ſent him privately to know his opinion con- 
cerning it; aſſuring bim, at the ſame time, in the 


name of his qe bo maſter, that no peril or troubles. 
rom declaring his free ſentiments” 


ſhould enſue 
On this affurance, the biſhop declared to Rich, 
that the title was unlawful, and that the king 
could not take it, without endangering his fout. 
In conſequence of this declaration, he was brought 
to trial; and it was produced in evidence againſt 
im by Rich, that he had denied that the king 
was ſupreme head; on earth, of the church / of 
England: this was affirmed to be high treafon; It 
was in vain, that the bithop related the confiden- 
tial manner in which Rich came to him; and that 
he pleaded his right to give his advice when com- 
manded in the name of the king; very juttly ob- 


ſerving, that the ſtatute mentioned maliciaufly de- 


nying, which could by no means be conſtrued to 
affect him. All his arguments were loſt upon 

a court and jury, acting under the inftaence of a 
mercileſs tyrant, Sentence of death was paſſeck 
upon him on the 17th of June, in the uſual form; 


but, by warrant from the king, it was changed ta 


ONE |: tems nds Lech, tt 
Aſter his condemnation, his behaviour was con- 
fiſtent with the great character that he had always 
maintained. It was pious, reſolute, and chearfü 
neither repining at the manifeſt injuſticè of 


+ * 
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ſentence, nor_courting applauſe by exulting at 
the approach of the crown of martyrdom. On 
the 22d of June, the lieutenant of the Tower 
informed him, at five in the morning, that he 
5 to ſuffer that day; and it is remarkable, that, 
1 er thanking the officer for his intelligence he 

> 4 very ſound for two. hours: after which lic 

with unuſual neatneſs, obſcrving to his oy 
| . that it was his marriage day, and calmly re- 
Sgned himſelf to his hard fate. He was ſo ex- 
tremely weak, that the warders of the Tower were 
obliged to carry him in a chair to the ſcaffold on 
Tower-hill, were he was beheaded, and the next 
day his Read was fixed upon London · bridge. The 
* Thus fell, in the 77m year of his age, this 
moſt eminent prelate; whoſe tragical death left a 
foul blot on the judicial proceedings of this king- 
dom. He his repreſents to us, with reſpect to his 
perſon, as a very tall, comely, robuſt man, but 
greatly emaciated-in the decline of life. His cha- 
rater has been already given but the teſtimony of 
Eraſmus is too conſiderable to be omitted; he 
lays of him, that he was a man of the higheſt 
integrity, of profound learning, incredible ſweet- 
neſs of temper, and uncommon greatneſs of ſoul.” 

He. was the, aythor of ſeveral theological and 
cantroverſial tracts in Latin and Engliſh, of no 
xepute in the preſent times ; but his opinion of the 
Tae $ marnage, in a letter to T. Wolſey, printed 
in the collectiog of records at the end of the ſecond 
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the notice of the curious. | 
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THOMAS CROMWELL, 
EARL or ESSEX. . ri 


[ 
[A.D . 1498, to 1946} 1 ? | 1 7 <0 
Dee. 
HE Perſians have a fable written by. one of 
their moſt celebrated poets, in which the 
pine tree, and the cotton ſhrub, are brought to- 
gether, difputing the pre: eminence. The tres 
claims it on account of its height and upright *- 
poſition, and reflects on the cotton ſhrub, as con- 
temptible, on account of its diminutiveneſs, | But 
the ſhrub gets the better in the argument, in con- 
fideration of its valuable produce; thereby con- 
veying this moral ; That men are not to be 
eſteemed. according to their birth, ot appearange, 
but according to the excellence of their qualities. $7 1 
and as, in the former of theſe lights, the memora- 
ble perſon we are about to treat of will be held 
among the meaneſt; ſo, inthe latter, where actions 
alone are confidered, he will undoubtedly be rated”. 
among the moſt exalted of our Engliſh worthies. : 
Thomas Cromwell was the fon of a blackſmith, 
and born at Putney, in the county of Surtey,: 
about the year 1498; in which place he receiyed 
all the education he ever had, being taught to read 
and write at the pariſh-ſchool ; where he acquired 
Latin enough to underſtand his Creed and Pater- 
noſter. It appears, however; that,“ in his latter 
e his father ne RE and chat, 2 
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his mother's being left a widow, ſhe married a 
ſecond huſband, Who was. a. ſheerman in Lon- 
don; but this perſon's name is no where recorded, 
neither is there any certainty as to the Chriſtian 
name of Cromwell's-own father... 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the ſon of ſuch pa- 
rent cou have a very confiderable inheritance; 
and, indeed, it is morally certain that Cromwell 
derived nothing from his, befides a. robuſt and 
healthful conſtitution. - However, as he grew up, 
finding in himſelf a great propenſity to travelling, 
he went into foreign countries; and, if we may 
credit Mr. Lloyd, author of the Britiſh Worthies, 
was retained as à clerk or fecretary to the Engliſh 
fa at Antwerp. But that office be ng too great 


2 n eohfihement, he ardently wiſhed for an oppor- 


tumary. to get rid ot it; and, in 1510, one offered, 
which foired with the bent of his inclinations. 
dere had been, for many years, a famous guild 
of gar lady, in the church of St. Botolph, at 
Boſtaa in Lincolnſhire, to which ſeveral popes had 
granted very confiderable indulgences; and, in 
thoſe days of ignorance and fuperſtition, ſuch 
things were ſo highly valued by the people in gene- 
rab, that the fiſters and brethren of the guild were 
hay anxious to have them renewed by Julius II. 
who-then prefided in St. Peter's. chair; for which 
purpoſe they diſpatched two meſſengers to Rome, 
with A latge ſum of money, to be diftributed, by 


them, as they ſhould find their intereſt required. 


. Theſe taking Antwerp in their route, there became 
acquainted with Mr. Cromwell; and, perceiving 
he was much better qualificd to obtain what they 
deſired from the court of Rome than they were 
themſelves, they prevailed on him to accompany 
theta thither. I he conſequence of this union 
was” very favourable. Cromwell coming with 

them to Rome, immediately ſet about enquiring 
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into the character of the reigning pontiff; and. 
finding that he was a very great epicure, he de- 
termed to avail himſelf of that foihle, in order to 
- procure the grant which his companions ſought 
for. . Accordingly, having cauſed tome very curi- 
ous jellies to be made, after the Engliſh faſhion, 
then unknown 1 8 Italy, he preſented them to the 
and theſe delicacies ſo highly pleaſed the 
boly | father, that, without heſitation, he granted 
to thi Engliſh commiſſaries the indulgences which 
they required. 
After this tranſaction, the account of Crom- 
well's conduct in Italy is very imperfect. We 
MY know, that, during his ſtay in that country, 
erved under the famous duke of Bourbon, 
being reſent at the ſacking of Rome; and that he 
aſſiſted John Ruſlel, eſq. afterwards Sir John, and 
earl of Bedford, in nA his eſcape from Bolog- 
na, when he was in danger of being betrayed in- 
to the hands of the French, while he was. tranſ- 
ang a ſecret commiſſion for his maſter, king: 
VIII. and by his good office he acquired a 
bien who was of great ſervice to him on his re- 
turn to England. It is ſaid, that Cromwell, in 
his journey to and from Rome, gave a wonderful 
inſtance of. bis extraordinary application and me- 
mory, by karning a new tranſlation of the Teſta-.. 
ment, juſt then, publiſhed,” under the direction of 
| Eraſmus, by heart. But there is an inſtance of 
bis gratitude, which, though it happened ſome 
years.after, we muſt not omit to mention in this 
place, as it will throw a great light upon his cir- 
cumſtances, while he travelled, or rather wandered | 
up and down, upon the continent. 
Aſtet the defeat of the French army at Caft. 
glioni in Italy, Cromwell was reduced to theut- 
moſt poyerty and diſtreſs,” being deſtitute of the 


common. 9 N liſe; in which deplorable 
6 | condition 
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condition he arrived at the city of Florence: He 

one Freſcobald, a very rich and eminent merchant, 


* 
- 


meeting Cromwell one day by chance, and ob- 
ſerving he was a foreigner in diftreſs, enquired 


into his circumſtances. On finding that he was 


an ingenious and deſerving man, he was ſo wrought 
upon by compaſſion for the ſufferings of his fel- 
low creature, and generous regard for merit, that 
he not only equipped Cromwell with cloaths, but 
made him a preſent of a horſe, and ſixteen ducats 


in gold, to defray his expences into his own coun- 


try. - Freſcobald, being afterwards reduced to 
poverty, came over to England (where he had 
conſiderable dealings), in order to recover the fam 
of one thouſand five hundred. ducats, which were 


due to him from ſeveral-perſons. Cromwell, who 


was then become a lord; finding him out, affitted 


bim in the recovery of his due, and not only re- 


paid him th ſixteen ducats above-mentioned, but 
gave him fixteen hundred more, to make up his 


- G : 
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Thus, "we ſee, by whatever means our adven- 
turer. contrived to get abroad, he was but very 
little the better for it, with regard to his immediate 
circumſtances ; yet may it be truly ſaid, thatCrom- 
well, in his travels, laid the foundation of that 
fortune which he ſubſequently enjoyed. For being 
a man of great diligence; and having a natural in- 


clination for ſtate affairs, he took care to inform 


himſelf of the ſeveral laws, cuſtoms, and govern- 
ments, of the natiohs he had viſited; and acquired 


ſo 17 855 a knowledge of the German, French, 
480 


Italian languages, that, when he came back 


-- into England, he could ſpeak them fluently, and 


- > 


write chem with correctneſs. Theſe valuable ac- 


cochpliſhments ſoon recommended him to the 


notice of cardinal Wolſey ; and we find Cromwell 
was in that miniſter's Teryiee in 1522 Who, on 
1. 1 h | i account 


* 
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account of his great abilities, and equal induſtry, 


made him his ſolicitor, and fr = employed 
him in affairs of the utmoſt dehica — . — 
tance, Cromwell was the 'cardinaFs principal 
inſtrument in founding the two colleges at Oxford 
and Ipſwich ; as be was, alſo, in ſupprefling the 
ſmall monaſteries which Henry VII. allotted for 
the completing and endowing thoſe ſeminaries. © 
But nothing does ſo great an honour to the 
memory of Cromwell, as his fidelity and gratitude 
to his maſter Wolſey, when that miniſter fell into 
diſgrace, .to whom he never failed in the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance of affection and reſpect, hut got into 
parliament (in thoſe days a thing not very difficult) 
purpolely to defend his cauſe againſt his enemies; 
and he did it with fo much ſtrength of reaſon and 
eloquence, that no treafon could be laid to the 
cardinal's charge. By this means, indeed, Crom- 
well derived great advantages to himſelf; for 
Henry, ever on the watch for able people to ſerve: 
him, without conſidering what they might be in 
other particulars, took notice of a fervant, who 
could ſo boldly and ſucceſsfully aſſert the cauſe of 
his degraded maſter, and, upon the diffolation of 
the cardinal's houſhold, took Cromwell into his 
own ſervice, though not without the additional 
recommendation of Sir Chriſtopher Hales, maſte: 
of the rolls, and Sir 2 Ruſſel, already men- 
tioned, ho had repreſented him as the fatteſt per- 
ſon to manage the diſputes which then fubſiſted 
between the king of England andthe pope; and be- 
Ing thus introduced at court, he ſoon acquired a 
conſiderable . ſhare of the King's favour and con- 
Cromwell, in his religious ſentiments, was » 
known to be a favourer of the Reformation; and 
having already been acceſſary to the demolition 
of ſome” religious houſes, his enemies, and the 
clergy in particular, loudly exclaimed againſt his 
LEST, promotion; 


— 
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promotion; but; inſtead of endeavourin to win 


them over, he ſoon widened the breach, by mak- 


N king acquainted with an important ſecret 


petting them, which he had diſcovered while he 
was at Rome. The new favourite told his majeſty, 
that his authority. was abuſed within his ,own 
realm by the pope and his clergy, who, being 
ſworn to him, were afterwards diſpenſed from their 
oath, and ſworn a- new to the biſhop of Rome; 


To that he was but half their king, and they but 


half his ſubje&s ; Which, as Cromwell juſtly ob- 
ſerved, was derogatory to his crown, and altoge- 
ther prejudicial to the common laws of his king- 
dom; declaring withal, that his majeſty might ac- 
cumulate to himſelf great riches, nay, as much as 
all the clergy in England were worth, if he pleaſed. 
to take the occaſion. which now offered. This 
was a propoſal the king readilyliſtened to; and, ap- 

oving entirely of his advice, he aſked Cromwell 


af he could confirm what.he ſaid ; who anſwered, 


he could, to a certainty ; and thereupon ſhewed 
his majeſty the oath which the gielays took to'the 
Head of the church at their conſectation ; wherein 
they ſwore to help, retain, and defend, againſt all 
men, the popedom of Rome, the rules of the 
holy fathers, the regalities of St. Peter, &c. 

It is eaſy to conceive how agreeable ſuch a diſ- 


þ cavery, which promiſed a new ſource of wealth, 


muſt have been to Henry. Accordingly,inthetranſ- 
port of his jay, he embraced Cromwell, afld, that 


no time might be loſt, the convocation being then 


fitting, he took the royal fignet from his finger, 


and ſent Cromwell with it, to acquaint the ergy 


that they had all fallen into a premunire. The 
new miniſter, thus deputed from the king, placed 


himſelf among the biſhops, and filence being com- 
mandeqd, after enlarging upon the extent of the 


” 
_ 


regal authority, and the obedience due to that, and 
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the laws of the kingdom, he told them, that the 
clergy had violated both, by acknowledging the 
legantine power of Wolſey in England, and by 
their-oaths to the pope, which were contrary to 
the allegiance they had ſworn. to their ſovereign, 
whereby they had forfeited. to the crown all their 
„ Chattels, lands, poſſeſſions, and livings. 
The Viſhops, hearing this, were not a little 
frightened and aſtoniſhed, and at firſt attempted to 
excuſe themſelves, and deny the fact: but, after 
Cromwell had ſhewn them the very copy of the 
oath they took to the pope at their conſecration, 
the matter was ſo plain, wy could ſay no more 
againſt it: ſo, to be quit of the premunire by act 
of parliament, the two provinces of Canterbury 
and Vork were forced to make the king a preſent 
of one hundred eighteen thouſand; eight hundred 
and forty pounds. | | ate; 5 
This tranſaction happened in the year 15313 
aud Cromwell, ſoon after, had the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him, was made maſ- 
ter of che jewel Office, with a ſalary of fifty 
pounds a year, and {worn into the privy-council- 


Having thus obtained a conſiderable degree of 


confidence and authority in the cabinet, he ſtrenu- 

ouſly exerted his influence in parliament, and 
with the king, to forward the Reformation. The 
parliament favouring his deſigns, in 1532 an act 

es 
a tax impoſed by the court of Rome, for confirm». 
ing the inſtitution to benefices, and the conſecra- 


tion of biſhops. And in 1533, another ad was 


paſſed againſt all appeals to Rome in cauſes c- 
nizable in the Engliſh eccleſiaſtical courts. As a 


reward for theſe ſervices, which increaſed 


the regal authority, Cromwell was made clerk o 
the * and chancellor of the nen 1 


” 
. 


againſt levying the annates or fu fruits, 
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In 1634 Sir Thomas Cromwell arrived at tlie 
ſummit of miniſterial power in thoſe days, for he 
was made principal ſecretary of ſtate, with which 
office he held that of maſter of the Rolls; and at 
the ſame time he was elected chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. To complete his good 
fortune, Anne Boleyn, who was an avowed friend to 
the Reformation, having been ſolemnly crowned 
queen of England; this event produced an open 
rupture with the court of Rome, Henry being ex- 
communicated for not adhering to the papal deci- 


ſion in favour of the marriage with Catherine. 


Our profperous ſtateman wanted only ſuch a vio- 
lent mature, to juſtify thoſe that he propoſed. to 


take for the total ſuppreſſion of the papal autho- 
rity and influence in England. Accordingly, this 


year, the 2222 enacted, that all payments 


to the apoſtolic chamber ſhould be aboliſhed-; that 
all monaſteries ſhould be ſubject to the viſitation 
and government of the king alone; the law for 
puniſhing heretics. was altered in their favour ; 
and it was declared to be no hereſy, to ſpeak or 
write againſt the pope's authority: os ty regu- 
lations the convocation likewife concurred. 

The following year Sir Thomas Cromwell was 
appointed' V ifitor General of all the monaſteries, 
aud other religious communities throughout Eng- 
land; and as this office was of too extenſive a na- 
ture to be executed . in perſon, — 
nated ſundry commiſſioners under him, who have 
been charged, by the Roman writers, with 
exceſſes and cruelties in the exerciſe of their com- 
miſſions. But no credit is to be given to the le- 
gends of the monks or their partiſans, who would 


not fail to blacken the characters of thoſe who 


openly expoſed the ſcenes of infamous lewdneſs, 
fraud; and oppreſſion, practiſed in n 
RE ö "IF — 5. . +75 
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kouſes, which were a diſhonour both to religion 
and MBit. 

The king, from the informations daily laid be- 
fore him concerning the ſcandalous lives of the 
monks and friars, judged it neceſſaty to ſhew that 
Cromwell enjoyed his entire confidence and eſ- 
teem; he thetefore gave him the cuſtody of the 
privy ſeal on the ſecond of July, 1536; on the 
ninth of the fame month, he was made a peer, by 
the title of lord Cromwell, baron of Okeham in 
Rutlandſhire; and on the 18th he was advanced 
fo a new dignity, unknown in the kingdom before 
this time, and which may be properly ſtyled the 
higheſt and the firſt under the Reformation. He 
was conſtituted Vicar- General and Vicegerent over 
all the ſpirituality under the king, now declared 
« Supreme Head of the Church.“ This high of- 
fice gave him precedence next to the royal family; 
it ſudtnitted all ecclefiaſtical, cauſes to his juriſ- 
diction; and gave him a eat in the convocation, 
zs the King's repreſentative, above the archbiſſiops. 
A moſt unfavourable event however had taken 
place only a ſhort time before Cromwell's elevas 
tion to this important office, which might have 
proved fatal to the Reformation, if Henry's hopes 
of gain from the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries 
had not overcome his inward attachment to the 
Romiſh faith. Queen Anne Boleyn had fallen a 
victim to his inſatiable luſt; for having indulged a 
paſſion for Jane Seymour, a lady of ftrit virtue, 
who would not liſten to him on any other terms 
but thoſe of aſcending the throne, he encouraged 
an accuſation of incontinence brought againſt the 
queen, founded ſolely on ſome perfonal levities in 
her conduct; upon which charge the was tried, un- 
juſtly condemned; and tyrannically put to death on 
the 01 of May, 530 and, that no doubt might 
remain of the real motive, the „* 
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the very next day to Jane. Seymour. daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, and one of the late queen's at- 
tendants. e 5 | | <4 | 
his revolution revived the hopes of the Popiſh 
party, and obliged lord Cromwell to proceed with 
great caution in the exerciſe of the powers of his 
new office. However, he ventured this year to 
publiſh ſome articles of religion which differed in 

many eſſential points from the Roman catholic. 
Seven ſacraments were received in the church of 
Rome; but the new articles mentioned only three, 
namely, baptiſm, . penance, - and the euchariſt. 
he Bible, the Apoſtle's, the Nicene, and the 
Athanaſian creeds, were made the ſtandards of the 
religion of the ſtate, and the doctrine of purgato- 
ry was declared to be doubtful. The clergy were 
hkewiſe enjoined, by the vicegerent, to preach up 
the king's ſupremacy, and to prevent offerings of 

_ incenſe and kneeling to images, left the yulgar 
ſhould. be led away by idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
His next care was to encourage the tranflation 

of the Bible into. Engliſh ; and, when accompliſhed, 
he ordered a copy to. be provided. in every pa- 
riſh, at the enpence of the miniſter and the pa- 
riſhioners, and to be placed in the churches, for 

the inſpection of perſons of every tank, as well lay- 
men as clergy. Parents and guardians of youth 
were likewiſe ordered to teach them the Lord's 
- . prayer, the creed, the ten commandme | nuts, in 
3 ther mother tongue... 22 75 * 3 
As theſe meaſures directly ſtruck at the root of 
the Romiſh religion, and menaced its ſpeedy ex- 
tirpation, a formidable party, headed by the Fo- 
piſh clergy, excited inſurrections in different parts 
of the kingdom; and the rebels of Torkſhite had 
the inſolence to demand, that lord Cromwell 
ſhould be brought to condign puniſhment, as. one 
- of che ſubverters of the good Wadi 
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but theſe diſturbances, being quelled, were ſo far 
from alienating the affect ion of the king from him, 
that, in the year 1537, as a farther token of his 
eſteem, his majeſty conſtituted him chief juſtice 
itinerant of all the foreſts beyond Trent; and, on 
the 26th of Auguſt, the ſame year, he was inſtalled 
knight of the garter, as alſo dean of the cathedral 
church of Wells. In the following year, he ob- 
| tained a grant of the caſtle and lordſhip of Oke- 
ham, in the county of Rutland, and was made 
conſtable of Careſbrook caſtle in the Iſle of 
Wight; and, as he had been fo inſtrumental in 
pulling down the monaſteries for three years to- 
gether, the king amply rewarded him for that ſer- 
vice, in the year 1539, with many noble manors 
eftates, that were formerly the property 
of thoſe diſſolved houſes ; and likewiſe advanced 
him to the dignities of earl of Eſſex and lord 
high chamberlain of Englangqe. 
+ Cromwell's acceptance of theſe great honours” 
drew upon him an additional weight of envy and 
ill-will: for there were then alive teveral branches 
of the noble family of Bourchier, the laſt earl of 
Eſſex, who broke his neck by a fall from a young 
unruly horſe ; and theſe might juſtly think that 
they were entitled to the dignity of the late earl. 
The office of lord high chamberlain too had heen 
for many years hereditary in the ancient and hon- 
ourable family of the de Veres, earls of Oxford? 
ſo that, upon the death of John de Vere, lord 
chamberlain, the heirs of it could not but be 
highly incenſed againſt a perſon ſo meanly deſcend- 
ed, for depriving them of what their anceſtors had 
ſo long 5 5 Fon Add likewiſe, that, on the ſame 
diy that lord Cromwell was created earl of Eſſex, 


Gregory his ſon was, by his intereſt, made baron 
Cromwell of Okeham ; he being on the i ath of 
March, 1540, ut in commiſſion with others to 
ſell the abbey fan 


ds at twenty years purchaſe ;” 
$3 £66 which 
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which was a thing he adviſed the king to do, as 
the ſureſt way to ſtop the clamours of rhe people, 
to concihate their actions, and bring them to an 
acquieſcence in the diſſolution of the monaſteries. 

Lord Cromwell's proſperity had been hitherto 
uninterrupted; but ſuch is the uncertainty of hu- 
man events, that his ruin was occaſioned by an 
unhappy. precaution he took to ſecure his power; 
and the greater his exaltation, the more ſudden 
and fatal was his fall. In the year 1537 died 
queen Jane Seymour, two days after the birth of 
a prince, afterwards Edward VI. and Henry hay- 
ing overcome his real grief for the loſs of this fa- 
vourite wife, in the year 1539, began to turn his 
thoughts upon a German alliance; and, a. the 
Lutheran princes were extremely diſguſted againſt 


| the emperor, on account of the. perſecution of 


their religion, he hoped,.by matching himſelf into 


. © one of thoſe families, to renew an amity which he 


regarded as uſeful to him. Cromwell joyfully ſe- 
conded this motion; and perceiving that ſome of 
his bittereſt enemies, particularly Stephen Gardi- 
ner, biſhop of Wincheſter, began to be more in 
favour at court than himſelf, he exerted his utmoſt 


endeavours to den about a marriage between the 
Eing and Anne of 


leves : for he imagined that a 
queen of his own making would powerfully ſup- 


port his intereſt; and, as the friends of Anne of 


Cleves were all proteſtants, their intereſt wquld 
aſſiſt him in deſtroying that of the popiſh faction, 
now prevailing again at court. But when Henry 
ſaw this princeſs, concerning whoſe perſon he bad 
been deceived by a flattering picture, he declared ſhe 
was a great Flanders mare, and he could never bear 


| bes any affection. He married her, however, which 


romwell thought would be the means of reconcil- 


ing him to her; but when he came, full of anxi- 


on expectation the morning after the nuptials, 
IE Ns a ft to 
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to enquire how the king found his bride, he had 
the mortification to be told, that his majtſty hated 
her worſe than ever; that he was reſolved never to 
cohabit with her, and even ſuſpected her to be no 
maid. However, Henry continued to be civil to the 
new queen, and even ſeemed to repoſe his uſual con- 
fidence in Cromwell; but though he exerted this 
command over his temper, a diſcontent lay lurk- 
ing in his breaſt, and was ready to break forth on 
the firſt opportunity: nor was it long before ſuch 
a one offered as enabled him at once to gratify his 
reſentment, and mgratiate himſelf with the public. 
The meanneſs of Cromwell's birth had rendered 
him odious to all the nobility ; the Roman catho- 
lics deteſted him, for having been fo active in the 
diſſolution of religious houſes ; and being encou- 
raged by the duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, they raiſed fo violent a cla- 
mour againſt him, that Henry, who was now as 
ready to hearken to his accuſers as he was before 
deaf to them, finding that ſeveral articles were 
ready to be brought againſt him, reſolved to ſacri- 
fice him to that revengeful party, whoſe favour he 
was now courting on another account; which was 
a ſcheme he had planned, to marry Catherine 
Howard, the duke of Norfolk's niece, if by any 
means he could procure a divorce from the prin- 
ceſs of Cleves; which*Norfolk and Gardiner un- 
dertook to accompliſh, if they were once fairly 
rid of Cremwell. Accordingly, the duke of Nor- 
folk obtained a commiſſion to arreſt the earl of 
Effex at the council board, on the 10th of June, 
1540, when he did not in the leaſt ſuſpect it. He 
was. carried from the palace to the Tower, with- 
out knowing his accuſers, or the crimes of which 
he was accuſed ; yet, from his firſt commitment, 


he made no doubt of a defign being laid 1 
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his life, becauſe the duke of Norfolk bad always 
been his profeſſed enemy. | 
On tbe r5th of the fame month, a bill of at- 
tainder againſt him was brought into the houſe of 
lords. He was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon; of 
ſetting perſons at liberty, convicted of miſpriſion 
. of treaſon, without the king's aſſent; of receiy- 
ing bribes ; and of having granted licences to carry 
corn, money, horſes, and other things out of 
the kingdom, contrary to the 1 proclamation. 
But what ſufficiently ſhewed the ſpirit of the party, 
was a charge of having diſperſed many erroneous 
books among the king's ſubjects, contrary to the 
- belief of the ſacraments Several other things were 
alleged, equally frivolous, and though he had 
cleared himſelf from every accuſation in letters to 
the kingduring his confinement; yet, when brought 
to his trial, if it may be called ſuch, barely to hear 
the charge, he was not ſuffered to ſpeak in his 
own defence, and the bill of attainder paſſed both 
_ houſes, after ſome alterations made in the lower 
- houſe, where it was retarded ten days. | 
elt is plain to perceive,“ ſays Burnet, that 
moſt of the articles of his impeachment related to 
orders and directions he had given, for which, it 
is very probable, he had the king's warrant. And, 
for the matter of hereſy, the king had proceeded 
fo far towards a reformation, that what he did 
that way was, in all probability, done by the 
Eking's orders: but the king now falling from theſe 
things, it was thought they intended to ſtifle him 
by ſuch an attainder, that he might not diſcover 
the ſecret orders or directions he had given him for 
his own juſtification. For the particulars of bri- 
berty and extortion. with which he was alſo charg- 
ed, they being mentioned in general expreſſions, 
pleem only caſt into the heap to defame him. But 
for treaſonable words which were alleged againſt 
| | | 3 him, 
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him, it was generally thought, that they were 2 


contrivance of his enemies; fince it ſeemed a thing 
very exttavagant, for a favourite in the height of 
his greatneſs, to talk ſo rudely, that if he had 
been guilty of it, Bedlam was a fitter place for his 
reſtraint than the Tower. Nor was it judged 
likely, that, he having ſuch great and watchful 
enemies at court, any fuch diſcourſes ſhould have 
lain ſo long ſecret; or, if they had come to the 
king's knowledge, he was not a prince of ſuch a 
temper as to have forgiven, much leſs'employed 
and advanced a man, after ſuch diſcourſes. And 
to think, that, during fifteen months after the 
words were ſaid to have been ſpoken, none would 
have had the zeal for the king, or the malice to 


Cromwell, to repeat them, were things that could 


not be believed. | | 

The earl of Eſſex had, in his fall, the common 
fate of all diſgraced minifters ; to be forſaken by 
his friends, and infulted by his enemies. Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer alone did not abandon him in his 
diſtrets, but wrote to the king very warmly in his 
behalf. In his letter he exprefſed himſelf to this 
purpoſe: Who cannot but be ſorrowful and 


amazed, that he ſhould be a traitor againſt your 5 


| majeſty; he, that was ſo advanced by your majeſty; 


he, whoſe ſurety, was only by your majeſty; he, 


who loved your majeſty (as I ever thought) no leſs 
than God; he, who ſtudied always to {et forward 
whatſoever was your majeſty's will and pleafure ; 
he that cared for no man's diſpleaſure to ſerve your 
majeſty ; he that was ſuch a ſeryant, in my judge- 
ment, in wiſdom, diligence, faithfulneſs, and ex- 
rience, as no prince in this realm ever had; he 
at was ſo vigilant to preferve Jour majeſty from 
All treaſons, that few could be fo ſecretly conceiv- 
ed, but he detected the fame in the beginning ? If 


44th 
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the noble princes, of happy memory, king John, 
Henry II. and Richard II. had bad ſuch a coun- 
ſellor about them, I ſuppoſe they ſhould never 
- Job been ſo traiterouſly abandoned and over- 
thrown as thoſe good princes were.” 

But the duke of Norfolk, and the reſt of the 
Popiſh party, baffled all the application that was 
made in favour of the earl of Eſſex, who in pur- 

ſuance of his attainder was ſentenced to be behead- 
ed on Tower-hill, the 28th of July, 1540. Upon 
the ſcaffold, in tenderneſs to his ſon, he > os il 
all complaints againſt his enemies; and, inſtead of 
vindicating himſelf, by a happy turn of thought, 
he acknowledged that he had offended God by his 
fins, and thus merited death, He prayed for the 
king, and the prince, and then told the people, 
that he died in the catholic faith; but by this he 
evidently meant, the faith eſtabliſhed by the new 
articles on the ſcriptures ; and this is confirmed, 
notwithſtanding the affertions of Popiſh authors, 
by his praying in Engliſh and to God through 
- Chriſt, without any invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, or the ſaints. 

After a ſhort time paſſed in private deyotions, 
he gave the ſignal to the executioner, who, being 
either unikilful or-timid, cruelly mangled the un- 
fortunate victim. 

Thus fell Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex 32 
a ſtateſman of great abilities, joined with uncom- 
mon application to buſineſs. He had the public 
welfare at heart, which he purſued with great vi- 
gourand perſeverance ; but he ſometimes extended 
the royal prerogative, at theexpence of civil liberty, 
In his perſon he was comely ; in his deportment 
manly and graceful; and, though raiſed from a 
low to the moſt elevated l his character was 
free from pride, or arrogance. He was courteous 


8 and affable ; * of acceſs; a a friend to the mo 
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and diſtreſſed; and remarkably: charitable, nb leſs 


than 200 perſons being fed twice every day at his 

| houſe in Throgmorton · ſtreet. To his dependents 

and domeſtics he was a kind and liberal maſter; 

and for his gratitude to his friends and bene factors 

he was an e bighly iworthy of 1 er | 
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Tas nobleman having gained an W ee 
over the king for a ſhort time, upon the fall 


of the earl of Eſſex, and the elevation of Ca» 
therine Howard his niece to be queen conſort, 


the reader is preſented in this place with the few 


3 we have of him upon record, in, order 


to preſerve à regitlar chain of hiſtorical facts, 


from the acceſſion to the death of Henry VIH. 
Yor. I. G The 
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The progenitor of this illuſtrious family was 
9 ward, created duke of Norfolk by 
ichard III. in 1483. who at the ſame time creat- 
ed his ſon Thomas Howard earl of Surrey; but 
the duke being ſlain fighting on the part of Rich- 
ard at the battle of Boſworth Field, and his 
ſon being in the ſame ſervice, his title was for- 
feited on the acceſſion of Henry VII. However, 
in the fourth year of te reign of this prince, he 
was ſo far reſtored to the. king's favour, that he 
appointed him to be one of his privy- council, and 
rmitted him to reſume the title of earl of Surrey, 
and to take his feat inthe houſe of peers. After- 
wards; becoming very uſeful to the king in ſup- 
preſſing the inſurrections of the Scots, he was 
made lord treaſurer of England in 1499, about 
which time his two ſons, Thomas and Edward, 
began to be known at court, but the date of their 
birth is not aſcertained. In the firſt year of Henry 
VIII. the father, being continued higli treaſurer, 
was likewiſe made Earl Marſhal of England: he 
attended the king at che ſieges of Terouenne and 
Tournay; and upon his return to England was 
appointed general againſt the Scots, whom he de- 
ſeated at the famous battle of Floudon Field, in 
1513. His eldeſt fon Thomas, whoſe life 
we are now entering upon, and Edmund Howard, 
a third fon, ſerved under him in this battle; 
which proved fatahto+the Scots, their ſovereign, 
James IV. being ſlain in the action. 
ln conſideration of the gallant ſervices perform- 
ed by the earl of Surrey and his ſons, their father 
had the title of duke of Norfolk conferred upon 
him, and his eldeſt ſon was created earl of Surrey ; 
by which creation he took his ſeat in the houſe of 
pcers, not as the duke's ſon but in his on right. 
-_ Here we muſt leave bim for the ent, while 
we do hongur'to the memory of his ſecond 9 5 
: 0 to T 
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ther Sir Edward Hownrd;! gallant naval officer, 
who, ſo early as 1492, diſcovered: a deciſive in- 
elination for the ſea · ſervice, having embarked as a 


volunteer on board the fleet commanded by Sin 
Edward Poynings, and ſent by Henry VII. co 


aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects. For his ſignal brayery in this expeditions 
be hadi the 'honour of knighthood conferred upon 


bim; and on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. he 


made choice of Sir Edward to be his ſtandard - 
beater, a moſt diſtinguiſhed office in thoſe days. 
In 151m, Sir Edward Howard, by the recoms. 
mendation and intereſt of his father, who was 
then of the privy- council, was appointed by the 
king to command two ſhips, commiſſioned to clear 
the narrow ſeas of Scotch pirates, the moſt noto- 
rious of whom was one Sir Andrew Barton, 
ſuſpected to be countenanced by James IV. of 


Scotland. In this expedition, his eldeft brother, 
then Sir Thomas Howard, ſerved under him, and, 


being ſeparated by a ſtorm} had the honour of en- 
gaging the Scotch fhip commanded by Barton, 
who was killed in the engagement; but Sir Ed- 
ward took Barton's other thip, and both were 
brought triumphantly into the river Thames. 
The following year, Sir Edward Howard was 
made lord high-admiral of England, in which 
capacity he performed fignal ſervices againſt the 
French; with whom Henry was then at war; and 
in 1513 he put to ſea with forty-two thips of the 
hne, and forced the French fleet to take ſhelter in 
the harbour of Breſt. * Upon intelligence of the 
event, the king of France ordered Pregent, one 
of his ableſt naval officers, to fail from Toulon, 
with a ſquadron of gallies, to endeavour to join 


the Breſt fleet, and then to engage the Engliſh. 
Sir Edward Howard, having information of this 


deſign, formed a plan for 9 the French fleet 
15 2 = in 
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in the harbour, before the arrival of Pregent - but, 
being willing to let the king have the hondur of 
commanding in perſon at the execution ot an en- 
terpiiſe the fucceſs of which he did not in the leaſt 
doubt, he wrote home to that effect; but, lis letter 
being kid before the council, it was refolved? to be 
anamprudent meaſure, to adviſe the king to ven- 
ture his perſon in ſuch a dangerous attempt: the 
anſ wer to Sir Edward was therefore couched rather 
in terms of reproof from the council, ordeting 
bim to do his duty, and not ſeek ckeuſes; 4 The 
admiral's bravery being, long before this event, 
fit mly cablitied he was greatly miortiſied at this 
rebuke ; and perhaps it was owing to this circum- 
ſtance, that he put in practice his conſtant 
maxim, that a ſeaman never did good, who was 
not reſolute to a degree of madneſs; for, ſoon 
after, he made an attempt to enter the harbour 
with fifteen hundred men, in boats; but, the 
French coming down to the number of ten thou- 
fand to line the ſhore, he abandoned this defign, 
and engaged in another not leſs brave, but equally 
raſh. Receiving intelligence, that Pregent was 
arrived in Congu. te Bay, a little below Breſt, with 
fix gallies and four tenders, watching an oppor-- 
tunity to get into Breſt ; he manned the only two 
gallies he had in his fleet with ſome of his braveſt 
men, and with two row-barges and two tenders 
entered the bay. A briſk gale bringing them very 
ſoon along-ſide of the enemy, Sir Edward Howard, 
having grappled his galley-to that of the fourth 


_ admiral, reſolutely boarded her, accompanied only 


by cighteen Engliſhmen and one Spaniard : but 
unfortunately tlie grappling tackle either ſlipped 
or Was cut away, by which means his galley was 


turned adrift, before any more of his men old | 
board the enemy; he and his followers: were left 
to the mercy of the F trench admiral, and, diſdain- 
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ing to ſubmit, werte puſhed over-bdard by the 
ſoldiers with their pikes, and periſhed in the ſea. 
Buch was the untunely fate of the brave Sir Ed- 
ward Howard; who was ſucceeded in his office of 
High admiral by his eldeſt brother Sir Thomas, 
who rvenged Sir Kdwart!'s death on the French, 
by clearing tlie ſeas fo eflectually of the ſhips: of 
that nation, that not a veſſel durſt appear. He 
alſo ravaged the coaſts of Brittany; and for. this 
and other ſervices he was, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, created a peer in 1514. 

The ſame year a peace being concluded with 
Pad, the new earl of Snrrey had no opportunity 
td exerciſe his military abilities till 1519, when 
the affairs of Ireland requiring the preſence of an 
able general, to quell the infurrections and bloody 
conteſts of the chiefs, he was appointed lord 
deputy of that kingdom ; which office he executed 
with tuch vigour and | addrets, that, without pro- 
ceeding to any great ſeverities, be fapprefied the 
rebellion of | the earl of Deſmond, humbled tlie 
—_ and OTarrals,; and reſtored public trat- 

willicy z which gamed him the eſtrem and Venc - 
of the people. * 

In 1522, he was recalled to take the command 
of the combined fleets; of Henry VIII. and the 
Emperor Charles V. theſe princes: having de- 
clared war againſt France, and entered into a cloſe 
alliance. iche earlof Surrey ſailed with the united 
Hleets: for the coaſt of Normandy; and, landing 
louie troops at Cherburgh, they ravaged all the 
adjacent country, and being backed the fleets 
returned to Portland. But, iu a ſhort time after, 
the admiral invaded Brittany, took the town of 
Morkux by.afſault,- pilaged it, and burnt ſeveriteen 
ſail uf French ſhips ; and then made for tlie ꝓort 
of Southampton, where he arrived in ſafety, with 


a very conſiderable * * Southampton be 
* N found. 
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found the Em Charles V. who had made 2 
hort viſit to Henry, ready to embark for Spaim 
The earl of Surrey therefore gave the command 
of tlie fleets to the vice admiral Sir. William Fita- 
Williams, aſterwards earl of South ; with 
cruifing orders; while he ſhould convoy the em- 
pe ror, im his own 8820 to yon rey St. Ande ro, 
in Biſcay rx. | nd 26148 

In the following 44187 pion the n of 
the aged duke ef Norfolk his father, he was made 
lord high treaſurer ; and about the ſame time the 
King nominated him general of the army then 
Taifing to invade Scotland. The duke of Albany 
was regem of Scotland at this period, for James V. 
a minor; but the earl of Surrey made ſuch de- 
vaſtation in the ſhires of IJweedale and March, 
that before the end of the year he was glad to 
ſolicit for a truce, which Hen 2 granted, 
the earl of Surrey returned m ad, ne 
army was diſbanded. | 

' Hiſtorians fix the death of his: father anitly at 
this period, to whoſe title and remaining ho- 
nours he ſaccecded ; for the king there 
granted the new duke of N orfolk the be high olce 
| of Earl Marſhal of England. 

In 1524, he e the king to France, 104 

was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to Francis J. 

pin the occafion of that monarch's intended in- 
terview with the pope. From this time, we meet 
with no tranſaction worthy our notice reſpecting 
the duke, except the ſteady oppoſition he made to 
 Cromwell's adminiſtration ; but, when the ſup- 
| tna of the monaſteries had cauſed an open re- 
bellion in the North, we find him again called 
forth in 1537 to aſſiſt the earl of Shrewſbury, 
Who had the chief command in ſuppreſſing it; 
and though obliged, in his military capacity, to 
Aeg the people whoſe cauſe he had — 
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for he was a violent enemy to the Reformation, he 
ſeems from this time, in his quality of a courtier, 
to have ſet every engine at work to ruin Cromwell. 
This point being accompliſhed, through the -fe+ 
male influence of his niece Catherine Howard, 
the duke, in conjunction with Gardiner biſhop of 
Wincheſter, once more raiſed the expectations of 
the Popiſh party, by exciting the king to revive 
the perſecution of heretics, and to enforce the 
obſervance of the fix bloody articles of religion. 
Much about the ſame time, they laid a plot to take 
off archbiſſiop Cranmer, the only remaining 
champion for the Reformation in any credit at 
court; but of this more ample mention will be 
made in the life of Cramer. 

The laſt military ſervice performed by the duke 
of Norfolk, was his commanding an army againſt 
the Scots in the latter end of the year 1542, war 
having been declared againſt James V. who died 
ſoon after. Upon this expedition, he gave freſh 
proofs of his bravery, and of his eminent abilities 
as'a general, *S. | : 1 9 n 
But the diſcovery of the queen's incontinence, 
which had been followed by her conviction and 
execution, the beginning of this year, had given 
the enemies of the duke, and of the Popiſh cauſe, 
an opportunity, during his abſence in Scotland, 
to fill the king's mind with alarming ſuſpicions, 
whoſe fears and jealouſies increaſed as his health 
declined. It was ſuggeſted, that the duke of 
Norfolk was a popular man; and that he, and his 
ſon Henry earl of Surrey, had formed a deſign to 
ſeize the perſon of the king, to engroſs the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, and probably to 
ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of prince Edward, upon 
the ſtrength of the ſtatute by which the iſſue of 
Anne Boleyn had been declared illegitimate. Con- 
fidering the power and r of the duke ny 
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dis ſon with the adlierents to the old religion, 
whoiformedthe majority throughout the kingdom, 
a prince, leſs ſubject to jealouſy than Henry, might 
have been juſtifed in having a watchful eye over 
the duke, eſpecially as he had the chief command 
of the army. But nothing could juſtify his ty- 
rannie proceedings, after it fully appeared that no 
criminal charge could be maintained againſt either 
the duke or his ſon .. 
After his return from Scotland, the duke of 
Norfolk found a viſible alteration'in the king's 
conduct towards him. He was no longer ſum- 
moned to attend the cabinet council; and having 
complained of this privately to Mrs. Holland, his 
miſtreſs, ſhe brought this in evidence againſt him, 
wich ſome other trifling ſpeeches made to her in 
confidence, which amounted to no more than the 
Innocent repinings of a ſlighted courtier. But, un · 
fortunately for the young earl of Surrev, he had 
Frequently * deteſtation of this woman, 
ho no ſerupled no fotgeries to accompliſh his 
ruin. A quarrel likewiſe ſubſiſted between the 
Juke and his ducheſs, on account of the duke's 
open infideliry to the marriage bed, which ſhe had 
the cruelty to revenge by joining his accuſers and 
evowed enemies. In conſequence of the in- 
 dormations given in to the council againſt them, 
che duke and his ſon were arreſted for high trea- 
Jon, and committed to the Tower. Here the duke, 
according to the king's uſual cuſtom, was treated 
with great rigour, being obliged to petition the 
council to be allowed ſome books ; and at length, 
in the courſe of his confinement, he was obliged 
4 ſolicit for a change of ſheets ; ſo little regard 
Aid the unſeeling monarch ſhew to the high rank 
and great merit of this old and faithful ſervant. 
In hopes of obtaining a pardon, or greater in- 
dulgene in his confinement, the duke — 
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made his ſubmiſſion to the king in a pathetic let 
ter, and a confeſſion, which haſtened the 
fate of his ſon: for he acknowledged it as his 
'greateft crime, that he had concealed the manner 
in which his ſon bore his coat of arms; thereby 
acknowledging ſuch bearing to be a crime. It 
ſeems the earl of Surrey quartered the arms of 
England with thoſe of Norfolk, as a deſcendent of 
Edward IV. his mother, the duke's firſt: wife, be- 
ing the daughter of tliat monarch. The carl's; 
half-ſiſter, the ducheſs of Richmond, and his ſteps 
mother the ducheſs of Norfolk, uſed their joint 
eadeavours' to cut off this unfortunate youth; the 
former giving in evidence, that her brother had a 
crown, inſtead of an carl's coronet, to his arms on 
his ſeals, and a cypher which had the appearance 
of the royal ſignet. On theſe frivolous charges 
he was. td by an ignorant jury of commoners at: 
Guildhall, found guilty of high treaſon, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill the 19th of January, 147. 
This accompliſhed youth was no leſs valiant than 
learned, and of excellent hopes. He was a lover of 
the Muſes, and a reformer of Engliſh poetry. 
At was intended that the duke ſhould ſhate the 
fame” fate in a few days, the bill of artainder 
having paſſed the Houſe of Lords; but in the Houſe; 
af Commons, fortunately for him, it met with ſome 
delay: but the king perceiving his own end 
proaching, and deſirous to ſend Norfolk out of the 
world firſt, that he might not diſturb the reign of 
his ſucceſſor, commanded the Commons to haſten 
che hill; upon ivbich it was paſſed, and the royal 
| afſerwheing. giyen by commubori;/the king being 
too weak to ſign it, the duke's execution Was fixed 
for the 29th; "but on the morning of the 28th of 
January, 1547, Henry expired, in the 56th year 
of his age, and the 38th of his reign; by which 
the warrant became null and void; and the coun- 
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dil judging it highly imprudent to commence 2 
new reign with the death of fo popular a noble 
man, his ſentence was not carried into execution. 


Wie have now conducted the reader to the cloſe 
of the turbulent reign of Henry VIII. and as the 
thread of hiſtory requires us to enter upon that of 
his ſucceſſor Edward VI. we muſt beg leave to 
conſider the duke of Norfolk as dead in law at this 
period; Which was the caſe during the whole 
reign of Edward VI. for he was not releaſed from 
the Tower; nor his attainder taken off, till the ac- 
cefſion 'of Queen Mary, in the beginning of 
whoſe reign his natural death . in an 
advanced age. 
FgBut it muſt — be beben So we 
have not taken leave of the age of Henry VIII. to 
which we ſhall be obliged to return, in tracing the 
early trauſactions of ſome eminent men, who be- 
gan to floutiſni under him, but who roſe to the 
ſummit of reputation, and finiſhed their career of 
earthly glory. in the reigns of = nn. _ 
ward and Mary. 
The ſtudent in hiſtory, we en, will — 
much better pleaſed, and ſind it more to his ad- 
vantage, to caſt a retroſpect on paſt events re- 
gularly connected, than, for the fake of one life, 
extended to an extraordinary length (ſuch as 
archbiſhop Cranmer's), to confuſe th the whole ſeries 
of hiſtory during three reigns,” A b n it 
too WY. | 
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M The LIFE of | 
EDWARD SEYMOUR, 
Dkk o SOMMER 


(Including Memoirs of his brother, Sit Tnon as 
| SEYMOUR, Lord SUDLEY.) ' 


(A. D. 1537, to 1552.) 


T DWARD.Szv mou was the ſon of Sir 
John Seymour, and brother to Jane Sey- 
mour, third wife of Henry VIII. and mother af 
Edward VI. Ng mention is made of this gentle- 
man in hiſtory till after, the death of. the queen 
his faſter, when the king, in honour to the me- 
mory of chis amiable lady, and intending that the 
prince ſhould always have ſo near a relation about 
his perſon, created him earl of Hertford,, in 1537. 
He had, indeed, been made a peer, upon the king's 
marriage, by the title of Viſcount Beauchamp; 
but he neither held any diſtinguiſhed rank, nor en- 
joyed any confidential office at court, till he, was 
carl of Hertford. Even for ſome time after, 
intereſt of the duke of Norfolk and his friends 
prevailed fo far againſt his promotion, that he did 
not enjoy any, confiderable ſhare of the king's 
confidence till after the diſgrace of that nobleman ; 
but in 1546 he was appointed lord chamberlain. 
Upon the death of Henry, the carl of Hertford 
repaired to Enfield, where his nephew, the new 
ſovereign, reſided, to in form him of his father's de · 
* G 6 18 ceaſe, 
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ceaſe, and to conduct him to London; where, 

the moſt amiable endowments, 
and of whom the people had conceived the higheſt 
expectations, he was received with unuſual — 
ſtrations of joy; and his acceſſion was conſidered 
as the ra of deliverance from rannic nelly, 
and bloody rehgious petfecution. | 

As Edward VI. was not yet ten years of age, 
his father had appointed ſixteen executors, to 
whom, during- the minority, was entruſted the 
whole regal authority. But it was ſuggeſted, at- 
ter Henry $ death, that it muſt be very trouble- 
ſome ſor the people, and eſpecially for foreign 
miniſters, toy be under a neceſſity of applying to 
fixteen perſons of equal authority, and it was pro- 

fed that ſome one ſhould be choſen head and 
— with the title of protector. This mo- 
tion was vigoroufly oppoſed by the lord chan- 
cellor Wriothefley, * who eafily perceived that 
the dignity would be conferred on the earl of 
Hertford, by which means his own power, be- 
ing by his office, as things then ſtood, the ſecond 
perſon in the regency, would ſuffer great diminu- 
tion. But the car] had fo great a party in the 
council, that the queſtion being put, it was car- 
ned in the afficmative;; and it was unanimouſly 
agreed, on account of his relation to the king, 
and his experience in ſtate affairs, that he ſoul 
De declared regent and governor of the king's per- 
3 which was accordingly done; but with this. 

xprefs condition, that he ſhould not undertake 
ain any thing without the conſent of all 
the other (Ia ever to Henry's will, 

The lord chancellor, who made the greateſt op- 
poſition to che earl of Hertford's advancement, 
could expect but little favour from the new pro- 
tector. The jealouſy that ſubſiſted between them 
won became very — and the nation, 

| being, 
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being then divided between thoſe who were at« 
tached to the old ſuperſtition, and thoſe who de- 
fired a compleat reformation, the protector ſet 
himſelf at the head of the latter-party, and the lord 


chancellor of the former; and, ſhortly after, the 
protector was created duke of Somerſet, at the fame 
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time that others of the regents and counſellors had 


new dignities conferred on them, upon the teſti- 
mony of certain witneſſes, to whom king Henry, 


paſt before his death, had opened his mind, con- 


cerning the honours he propoſed to confer on 
thoſe he diſtinguiſhed with ſo high a truſt. But 
beſides the ſecular honours conferred on the duke 
of Somerſet, we are — by biftop Burnet, 
that he had fix good prebends promifed him; 
two of theſe being afterwards converted mto a 
deanery and treafurerſhip: and on the ſixth of 
February, 1547, he knighted the king, being 
empowered fo to do by letters patent. For as the 
laws of chivalry required that the king ſniould re- 
ceive knighthood from the hands of ſome other 


knight, ſo it was judged too great a preſumption 


for his own ſubjeC to give it, without a warraile 
under the great ſeal. 

The lord chancellor Wriotheſly earl of South- 
ampton was, as has been already obſerved, the 
protector's adverſary, and a great enemy to the 
Reformation. The protector therefore with-d to 
remove him, as did hkewife the major part of the 
regents ; and he foon afforded them a rlauſihle pre- 
tence, Reſolving to apply himſelf chiefly to af- 
fairs of ſtate, he had, on the 18th of February, 
put the great ſeal into commiſſion, direded to 
the miſter of the rolls, and three maſters/in chan- 
cery, empowering them to exccute the lord chan- 


cellor's office in-the court of chancery in as am- 


ple a manner as if he himſelf were preſent. © This 


being done by 11s own authority, without any 
| warrant 
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warrant from the lord protector and the other 
regents, complaint was made to the council, and 
it was ordered, that the judges ſhould give their 
opinions concerning the caſe, in writing. Their 
anſwer was, that the chancellor being only en- 
truſted with his office, he could not commit the 
exerciſe thereof to others, without the royal con- 
ſent, that by ſo doing he had by the common law 
forfeited his place, and was liable to fine and im- 
priſonment during the king's pleaſure. Ihe 
chancellor fell into a great paſſion with the judges 
on this opinion being delivered in council; and 
be went ſo far as to tell the protector, that he held 
his office of lord chancellor by an undoubted au- 
thority, fince he held it from the king himſelf; 
whereas it was a great queſtion whether he was 


_ lawfully protector. But this haughtineſs acceler- 


ating his diſgrace, he was immediately confined to 
his houſe till farther orders. Then it was debated 
what his puniſhment ſhould be: it was not judged 
expedient to diveſt him of his ſhare in the regency ; 
but, to render it uſeleſs to him, he was left under 
an arreſt, and the great ſeal was taken from him, 
and given to Sir William Pawlet lord St. John, 
till another chancellor ſhould be appointed. He 
remained in confinement till the 19th of July 
1547 ; when he was releaſed, upon entering into 
a recognizance. of four thouſand pounds, to pa 
whatever finc the court ſhould think fit to impoſe 
upon him. 

_ After the protector had got rid of this trouble- 
ſome rival, be reſolved to obtain the fole adminiſ. 
tration of the government; and with this view 
he repreſented to the regents and the council, that 
it was controverted by ſeveral. perſons, whether 
they could, by their ſole authority, name a protec- 
tor ; that the — ambaſſador in — ca the had 
hinted, that he did not think he could ſafely treat 
' ; with 
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with him, without knowing whether he was duly 
authoriſed, ſince his title might be conteſted, for 
the want of authority in thoſe who had conferred 
it. To obviate this difficulty, the protector and 
the council, on the 13th of March, 1547, peti- 
tioned the king, that they might act by a commiſ- 
fion under the great ſeal, which. might authorize 
and juſtify their proceedings. This patent being 
drawn and the great ſeal ſet to it, the protector 
became abſolute, having the council, which con- 
fiſted of his own friends, at command. But, on the 
other band, this ſtep, with ſome others of the like 
nature which he made afterwards, drew upon 
him the ill will and envy of many perſons, parti- 
cularly the nobility, who, in the end, made him 
feel the effects of their reſentment. The intrigues 
of the courtiers were however ſuſpended for the 
preſent” by national concerns of a more impor- 


tant nature. 


Henry VIII. had earneſtly recommended it to 
his ſucceſſor, to effect uate, if poſhble, the deſign 
which he had formed to unite the two 7 
of England and Scotland, by a 3 
Þis ſon and Mary the young queen o Scotland, 
daughter of James V. then an infant, and after 
wards too well known in hiſtory by her crimes 
and her misfortunes. A treaty for this marriage 
had been ratified by the regent and parliament 
of Scotland ; bar, in a month after, the regent, the 
earl of Arran, ſecretly joined the pa Pry ofcardinal 
Beatoun, who was in the intereſt of France, and 
ſuddenly. renounced the treaty with England. In 
reſentment of this perfidious conduct, Henry de- 
clared war againſt” that nation, two years before 
his death. The protector, therefore, now prepared 
to carry it on again with vigour, and, having 
raiſed an army of 18,000 men, he marched into 
Scotland, accompanicd by the earl of Warwick, 

32 afterwards 
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efterwards duke of Nogthomberland, and his ſue- 
ceſſor in che miniftry, who was his licutenant- 
On his arrival in Scotland, the protector 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he urged many 


reaſons to induce the Scots to conſent to the — 
riage, but theſe having no effect, hoſtilities im- 


mediately enfued. 

The — of Arran had collected together the 
whole force of Scotland, to oppoſe the Engliſh 
army: but, though the Scots brought near double 
the number af forces into the field, the Engliſh 
gained a complete victory in the famous battle of 
Pinkey or Muſſelburgh, fought on the 1oth of 


September, 164) · According to the moſt mode- 


rate computation, the Scotch had 10,000 2 


aud che Engliſh not 200. After this victory, the 


protector marched to Edinburgh, which he took 
and hurnt; and then having taken Leith, with 
ſeveral other places of inferior note, he retired 
from Scotland, leaving the earl of Warwick to 
command the army, with full powers to treat 
with the regent's commiſhoners, who now ſued 
for peace; but this was only an artifice, to gain 
time for the arrival of ſuccours from France, and 
therefore no commiſſioners appeared. | OR 
The political talents of the pioteor were by 
no means equal to his ambition, or the high ſta- 
tion he held; and having created a- number of 
enemies among the nobility, and tlie reſt of the 
late king's executors, whom he had excluded 
from the regency, by aſſuming the fole, power, 
cabals were formed againſt him during his abſence 
in Scotland. Ihe intelligence ſent to him by 
his friends of theſo intrigues, increaſed the errors 
af his conduct in that expedition; for, inſtead of 
purſuing the advantages that his victory had given 
him, by proceeding to Stirling, where he might 


_— got __— uf the young queen, and — 
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have terminated the war, he precipitately haſtened 
to England, and implicitly. left the army under 
the command of a, nobleman, who did not with 
ſucceſs to any enterpriſe which would increaſe the. 
protector's power or popularity 

Somerſet's enemies unfortunately found a pro- 
per tool, to accompliſh his ruin, in his own fa- 
mily. Sir Thomas Seymour, his youngeſt bro- 
ther, had been left in England, a man of ay envi- 
ous and haughty diſpoſition. - He thouglit it hard 
that he ſhould only be a privy-counſellor, when 
the king had made his brother one of the regents. 
He imagined, that, being uncle to the king, he was 
intitled to much higher honour; and though, at 
his nephew's coronation, he was created lord Sud- 
ley, and in the ſame year was conſtituted lord 
high admiral of Ne he was miſled by the 
flattering deluſions of ambition. Indeed, the ad- 
miral, immediately after Henry's death, diſcovered 
lus aſpiring temper, by paying his addreſſes to the 
princeſs Flizabeth; but, mecting with a repulle, 
he ſolicited Catherine Parr, the queen dowager, 
and, having obtained her conſent, married her 
privately, without cammunicating it to the duke 
his brother. But at le finding means to pro- 
cure a letter from the king, recommending 9 5 
to the queen for a huſband, as ſoon as he got this 
letter, he declared his private marriage, without 
giving himſelf any trouble abous his brother. 
Hence their quarrel fuſl took riſe: but the pro- 
tector, who was endowed with one quality eiſen- 
tial to a courtier, moderation, did his utmaſt to 
prevent their quarrel from breaking out, though he 
all along entertained ſecret ſuſpicions of his brother, 
It is beyond a doubt, that the protector's ſecret 
enemies fomented the admiral's ambition, by the 
_ praiſes they beſtowed upon him, confirming, him 
in the ill opinion he had entertained of the dont 
\ | I 
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g his brother. He began his cabals, by gaining 
over the King's ſervants to his intereſt, that they 
might eſpouſe his caufe with their young maſter, 
and endeavour to make him contiuue his good 
opinion of him. By their afſiſtance he ſo con- 
tived it, that the king frequently came to his 
houſe,.to viſit the admiral's wife. He ſtrictly en- 
joined the king's fervants, whom he had corrupted, 
to let him know when his majeſty had occafion 
for money, telling them, that they need not always 
trouble the treaſury, for he would be ready to 
furniſh him. By fuch practices, lord dudley, who 
was as ambitions, but not fo honeft as his bro- 
ther, ſupplanted the protector in the king's eſteem ; 
and, ht to the duke's misfortune, a violent quar- 
rel happened between his ducheſs and the admi- 
ral's lady, the latter expecting from her former 
rank, and her peerage in her own right, not onl 
the precedence, but that the ducheſs ſhould bear her 
train, which fhe abfolutely refuſed, being, ac- 
"cording to Sir John Haywood, a woman for many 
n intolerable, but for pride mon- 
rous. | | 
The enemies of the Seymours, therefore, de- 
worn g of a total rupture between the two bro- 
ers, fo ſtrongly united by blood and intereſt, by 
any other methods, accompliſhed the ruin of boti 
by praQtifing on their wives, whoſe animofity 
overcame the tics of blood, and whoſe pride ſuper- 
ſeded their common intereſt. 

The admiral, upon his brother's return, re- 
fuſed to liſten to his private remonſtrances againſt 
his ambitious projects, which he aſſured him could 
only end in his ruin; but Sudley, deaf to his in- 
treaties, now adopted a meaſure: which obliged 
the protector to treat him as an open enemy, and 
3 of che public tranquility. He repre- 

do che young king, that bis predeceffors, 
| being 
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being minors, had governors of their royal perſons 
independent on, and diſtinct from the protectors 
of the realm; and the eaſy, credulous prince, who 
wasgrown fond of Sudley, from his eondeſcenſion 
and indulgence, being unable to reflect deeply, 
from his tender age, on a propoſal highly agreca- 
ble to his own inclinations, imprudently wrote 
with his own hand 2 meſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons, deſiring them to make the'. admiral the 
governor of his perſon. | This Sudley intended 
to have carried himſelf. to the houſe, where he 
had a party, by whoſe means he was confident. of 
carrying his point. He practiſed alſo with many 
of the: nobility to aſſiſt him in it; but, when bis 
deſign took air, the council ſent a deputation to 
him in bis brother's name, to reaſon the caſe witk 
bim, and to prevail with him to proceed no 
farther. To theſe he arrogantly replied, that, 
if he was croſſed in his attempt, he would 
-make this the blackeſt parliament that ever was in 
England: whereupon he was ſent for the next 
day, by order from the council, but refuſed 
to come. He was then ſeverely threatened, and 
told, that the king's writing was nothing in law; 
but that he, who had procured it, was liable to be 
puniſhed for having obtained it; and it was re- 
folved to diveſt him of all his offices, to ſend him 
to the Tower, and to proſecute him for attempt · 
ing to diſturb the government. This menace ter- 
riſied him; for be plainly ſaw, that though he had 
the king an his fide, a young prince, who was but 
juſt entered into his eleventh: year, would not 
have reſolution enough to ſupport him, contrary 
to the advice of the protector and the council He 
choſe, therefore, to ſubmit himfelf, and his bro- 
ther and he ſeemed perfectly reconciled... But 
though he ſeemed to have laid aſide his ambitious 
projects for the preſent, he only deferred the exe- 
eution of them till a more fayourable opportunity. 
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Phe ſuoceſs of the campaign in Septland, 
chough chaüdered as imperfect by profound poli- 
ticdans,/ gained the protector freſn credit with the 
People und his popularity tempted bim t neglect 
cultivatitg the eſteem oi the nobility, whoſe envy 
Si condug daily increaſed. For availing him- 
ſelf of the powers granted him by the patent, he 
adviſed with ſuch members of the council duly as 
were devotedꝰ to his intereſt, treating the reſt as 
mere nn Abe beſt reaſon that can be aſſigu · 
vd for thi 


8 condutt, is his great zeal forthe Reforma- 
Hon. This made Him think it heceſſaryno remove 
from the adminiſtration thoſe who:wert averſe to 
its progreſs, chat the! might leſſen their oppoſition 
as muen as poſhble: ' The cathohe party, to 
Krengthen their intereſt, engaged the princefs 
and the diſcontenteil lord to eſpouſe their cauſe: 
and the princeſt wrote to the protector, to lot him 
know, that ſhe locked upon all innovations in re- 
gion, tilbthe king came of age, to be: incompari- 
Ble wirh the reſpect due to her father's megory 
and:<quitly 1c with their duty to char! y 
maſter, as they thereby diſturbed/ the peave: of his 


— Kingdom; and engaged his authority an fuch points 


before he was capahle of forming à judgment 
nee . 
(ofthe parhament in che year 2848, the lord Rict: 
-whs' ade lord chancellor ; land o e Itltird cot 
November, ue day before the opening bf the par- 
Yament;the protector by patent ander.thegreat 
Neal; was warranted to fit in parkament' om tlie 


tight hand ofthe throne, under theicloth of ſtate, 
| whether theking ws preſepr or mot, andinveſtcd 


With alh the hon bur mid prigitegesthat any of thc 
uneles of the Kings of Englandj 8 | 
Wall ever-enjoyet." | The packiament; rafting now 


Sandor the itifiyetice of the protactor, as thasycar 


very favburuble to the Reformation; particularly im 
een ror £ mn to paſſiung 
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paſſing an act to aboliſh Ta ee and ta 
the cup to the people in the communion. 

Ihe reſtleſs diſpoſition ef the lord, Admiral 

broke forth again, this year, upon an alteration 

which: happened in his family. In the month of 


September the-queen. dowager his wife died in 
child - bed, but not without ſuſpicion of e 1 
for the admiral had formed a deep be Poe: 
come the head of the-proteſtant party, 

ing the princeſs. Elizabeth. The 3 


ws an amiable woman, whoſe conduct in = 
other reſpect, but her marriage with the admiral, 


too ſoon after the king's death, had been perfectly 
blameleſs, hut the was a bigoted Roman cathe- 
le, and Sudley imagined, that this prejudiced the 
| people againſt him, and in favour of his brother. 
Soon after her death, therefore, he renewed his 
addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, but without 
ſucceſs ; however, the attempt occaſioned an act 
for declaring the marriage of the king's fiſters, 
without the conſent of the cbuncil, to be treaſon; 
Finding himſelf bafſled in this ſcheme, he formed 
a deſign to carry away the king to his houſe at 
Holt, to diſpoſſeſs the protector, and to ſeize the 
government himſelf. For this end, he laid in ma- 
gazines of arms, and liſted about two thoufand, 
others ſay, ten thouſand men. in ſeveral different 
plates. He likewiſe entered into an aſſociation 
with ſevoral of the nobility, who ehvied his bro- 
ther's- greatneſs, and were not diſpleaſed to ſee the, 
difference between them grown irreconcileable. 
Moſt hiſtorians agree, that the protector being 


informed of all his proceedings, ſuewed himſelß 


extremely patient towards him, and refuſed to 
catry things to extremity, till he faw- plainly; that 
= or other muſt inevitably be rained: | But, as 

apin juſtly obſerves, we cannotentrely: rely up- 


a” enge ſay of 6 oe” de- 
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s, or ö che protectors forbearance; for! as 


me make it their'buſineſs to blacken the protec- 
reputation as much as poſſible, fo others 


fſtrive to vindicate all his actions. It is, however, 


but of difpute, chat the admiral was not ſatisfied 


witk his condition, and at laſt, his ambition ap- 
pedring ineurable, he was on the 19tt of January 
1549 committed to tlie Tower. The day follow-' 
ing, the ſeal of his office was ſent for, and put 
mto ſecretary Smith's hands: after which, _ 
things „ againſt him; but his fate was ſuſ- 
pended che preſent. qa: b 4 «33: t 4 130 
In che mean time, the war with Scotland occa- 
fioned the ptote or great uneaſineſs. He was very 
fenſible, that it was u ridiculous thing to think of 
getting the — * —_— the queen of Scot-/ 
kndaccomplifhed by foree of arms, for he knew 
France was preparing to ſend them a very power- 
ful aid; we; therefore he ſaw plainly, that it would 
bea very hard taſk to ſucceed in this undertaking. 
Beſides, it was very likely that this war would oc- 
eaſion a repre we France, an event that would 
neceſſarily retard the progteſs of the Reformation. 
He would have been very glad, if the regent of 
Scotland would have accepted a ten years truce, 
which he propoſed to him; but, a powerful ſuc- 
cour being expected from France, it was rejected. 
The protector was therefore forced, againſt his 
will, to continue the war; but, as he did not 
chuſe to put himſelf at the head of the army, he 


gave the command of it to Francis Talbot, earl of 


Shrewſbury, whom he appointed his lieutenant. 


On this occafion he plainly diſcovered, that he in- 
tended to ſtretch the prerogatives of the protector- 


ſhip as high as they could go, ſince he obliged the 


earl to hold his commiſſion from him. However, 
as the patent he Had obtained the 1 3th of March 


| laſt year did not ſo clearly give him the power of 


nominating 
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nominating his own hentenant, he ordered anos 
ther to be prepared, wherein his prerogati ves were 
more fully explained and enlarge. 
In this war, Which was now carried on with but 
indifferent ſucceſs, the protector made uſe of ſome 
German, troops; which raiſed great murmuxings 
againſt him; for it was eaſy to perceive, that the 
protector's aim was to ſtrengthen his perſonal 
authority by the aid of theſe foreigners ; and therer 
fore this ſtep-was cenſured, even by his own party. 
However, the duke, thus ſtrengthened by foreign 
forces, devoted to the intereſt of the miniſter, by 
whom they had been brought into the Kingdom, 
and were to be paid, thought this a proper oppor- 
tunity to make his brother ſubmit quietly to his 
authority, or to. ſacrifice him to his own ſafety. 
He, therefore, made a final attempt to win him 
over to his intereſt, which he did by offering him 
a. conſiderable eſtate, if he would withdraw, from 
court and all public buſineſs. But the hatred the 
admiral bore the protector being inſurmountable, 
on the aad of February a full report was made to 
the council, with an accuſation coliſiſting of 

It ſeems highly probable, that lord Sudley was 
guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, ſince he 
anſwered only the three firſt articles, and that with 
much reluctance. The iculars of the charge 
were ſo manifeſtly proved, not only by witneſſes, 
but by letters under his own hand, that it did not 
ſeem poſſihle to deny them. Yet, when he was 
firſt ſeat to, and examined by ſome of the privy 
counſellors, he refuſed to make any direct anſwers, 
or to ſign the evaſive replies he had made; there-- 
fore it was ordered, that, on the next day, all 
the privy council, except the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Sir John Baker ſpeaker, to the houſe 
of commons, Who was obliged to attend at the 
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houſe, ſhould go t6/the Tower, and examine him. 
Accordingly, the lord chaneellor; witli the other 


ptivy counſellors, repaired to the Tower, and 


read to him the articles of accuſation : they then 
earneſtly deſired him to make plain anſwers, to 
excuſe himſelf where he could; and ſubmit where 
be could not, without ſnewing any obſtinacy of 
mind. To this he anſwered, that he expected an 
trial, aud to have his accuſers confronted 

with him. The privy-counſellors uſed all the ar- 
guments they could think of to perſuade him to bo 
more tractable, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
lord chancellor required him, on his allegiance, to 
make his anſwers. He perfiſted' to refuſe making 
any anſwer, without having the articles left with 
Kim, that he might conſider of them at 'leifure ; 
but the counſelors would not conſent to leave 
them with him on thoſe terms. 

On the 22d of February, 1 549, it was reſolved 
in council, that the whole board ſhould, after 
dinner, acquaint the king with the ſtate of the 


affair, and defire to know if it was his pleaſure 


chat the law ſhould take place, and whether he 
would leave the determination of this ufſtir to the 
Parliament, as it had been laid before them; ſo 
cautiouſly did they proceed i in à caſe which con- 
cerned the life of the king's uncle. But the youth - 
ful monarch had experienced his ſeditious tem- 
FE: and had lately been much alienated from him. 
hen the counſellors waited on his majeſty, the 


. lord chancellor opened the matter to im, declar- 


ang it, as his opinion, that it ſheuld be leſt to 
the parliament. Then the other counſellors gave 
theit opinions, in which they all agreed with the 
lord: chancellor. The protector ſpoke laſt + he 
proteſted,” that this event gave him the greateſt 
concern; that he had done his utmoſt to prevent 
1 from * to ſuch an extremity ; but, were 

| it 


- 
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it his ſon or brother, he muſt prefer his majeſty's 
ſafety to them, for he weighed his allegiance more 
than his blood; and that therefore he was not 
againſt the requeſt, that the other lords had made, 
He added, that if he himſelf were guilty of ſuch 
offences, he ſhould deſerve death ; and-the rather, 


becauſe he was, of all men, the moſt bound to 


his majeſty, and therefore he could not refuſe 


juſtice. The king's anſwer was as follows: 


« We: perceive, that there are great things object - 
ed and laid to my lord high admiral, my uncle, 
and they tend to treaſon; and, we perceive,” that 
you require but juſtice to be done; we think jt 


reaſonable, that you proceed according to your 


requeſt,” Which words, (as it is obſerved in the 
council- book) coming ſo ſuddenly from his grace's 


mouth, of his own motion, as the lords might 


perceive, they were marvellouſly rejoiced, and 
gave the king moſt hearty praiſe and thanks: yet 
reſolved, that ſome of both houſes ſhould be 
ſent to the admiral, before the bill ſhould be put 


in againſt him, to fee what he could, or would 


„ 


- 


8 'Y * 8 ; 
All this was done in order to bring him to 4 


ſubmiſſion: the | lord-chancellor, the earls- o 
Shrewſbury, - Warwick, and Southampton; Sir 
John Baker, Sir Thomas Cheyney, and Sir An- 


thony Denny, were ſent to him, He long continuy. 
cd.obſtinate, but was at laſt prevailed upon to give 


an anſwer to the fifſt three articles; and then he 
ſtopped on a ſudden, and bid them be content, for 
he would go no farther ; and no intreaties could 
work on him, either to anſwer the reſt, or to ſet 
his hand to the anſwers he had made. 


On the 25th of February, a bill of attainder 
was brought into the houſe of lords, and the peers 
had been ſo accuſtomed to agree to ſuch. bills in 
king Henry's time, that they] at uo diſfiouley 
Vor. I. H : 
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to paſs it. All the judges, and the king's coun- 
cil, were unanimous in their opinions, that the 
articles amounted to treaſon. Then the evidence 
was heard ; many lords gave it fo fully, that all 
the reſt, with one voice, conſented to the bill; 
only the protector, © for natural pity's ſake,” 
defired leave to withdraw. On the 25th, the bill 
was ſent down to the commons, with a meſſage, 
that if they defired to proceed as the lords had done, 
thoſe lords that had given their evidence in their 
own houſe, ſhould come down, and declare it to 
the commons. But there was much oppoſition 
made to it in the houſe of commons. They could 
not forbear exclaiming againſt the prevailing prac- 
tice of attainders, and the irregular manner of 
Judging the accuſed, without confronting them 
with the witneſſes, or hearing their defence. It 
Was juſtly thought a very unwarrantable method of 
proceeding, that ſome peers ſhould riſe up in their 
laces, in their own houſe, and relate ſomewhat 
to the ſlander of another, and that he ſhould there- 
upon be attainted. "They preſſed therefore that it 
might be done by a trial; and that the admiral 
might be brought to the bar, and allowed to plead 
for himſelf. I hey would, in all probability, have 
thrown out the bill, if the king had not ſent them 
a meſſage, that he did not think the admiral's pre- 
ſence neceffary ; and that it was ſufficient they 
mould examine the depoſitions, which had been 
produced in the houſe of lords. „ 
Ihe king having thus intimated his pleaſure, 
the commons, in a full houſe of four hundred, 
_ paſſed the bill, not above ten or twelve voting in 
the negative. The royal affent was given on the 
th of March, 1549, and on the 10th of the ſame 
month, the council reſolved to preſs the king, that 
juſtice might be done on the admiral. It is ſaid, 
the council-bock, that fince the caſe a | 
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heavy and lamentable to the protector, though it 
was alſo ſorrowful to them all, they reſolved to 
oceed in it, ſo that neither the king, nor he 
ſhould be farther troubled with it. After dinner, 
they went to the king, the protector being with . 
them. The king ſaid, He had well obſerved their - © 
proceedings, and thanked them for their great | 
care of his ſafety, and commanded them to proceed | 
in it, without farther moleſting him or the pro- | 
tector, and ended, I pray you, my lords, do ſo,” | 
| 


Upon this, the biſhop of Ely had orders to attend 
the admiral, to adminiſter ſpiritual advice, and to 
prepare him to meet his fate with patience and re- 
ſignation: and, on the 19th of March, having 
made report of his attendance on the admiral, the 
council ſigned a warrant for his execution, in pur- | | 
ſuance whereof, the admiral was beheaded on the | 
20th of March, 1549. „ | 42 
I be protector upon this occaſion incurred very 
ſevere cenſures, for conſenting to his death. It | 
was faid, if the admiral was guilty, it was only 
againſt his brother, whom he would have fupplant- | 
ed, and it ſeems ſcarcely to admit of a doubt, that | 
this ſame brother was the admiral's rival, and 
brought him to the ſcaffeld. Rapin juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that they who had thoughts then of ruin- 
ing the protector, feigning to be his friends, ſpur- 
red him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were very ready to ſerve as his inſtruments. Ac- 
cordingly, this cataſtrophe increaſed the animoſit 
of the nobles, which was carried to the high 
pitch, by the protector's conduct in countenancing 
the people upon the following juſt occaſion. 
After the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, vaſt num- 
bers of monks were diſperſed through the king- 
dom, who were forced to work for their bread, 
their penſions: being ill paid, or not ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence. Thus the work being divided 
1% | H 2 : among 
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148 EDWARD SEYMOUR, 
among ſo many hands, the profit became leſs than 
before, beſides, while the monaſteries ſtood, their 
lands were let out at very eaſy rents to farmers, 
who, to cultivate them, were obliged to employ 
a vaſt number of people. But after their lands 
were fallen into the hands of the nobility and 
gentry, the 'rents 'were' much raiſed, whence it 
came to paſs that-the farmers, to make them turn 
to better account, were forced to employ fewer 
hands, and leſſen the wages. On the other fide, 
the proprietors of the lands, finding that fince the 
laſt peace with France, the woollen trade flouriſh- 
ed, bethought themſelves of breeding ſheep, be- 
cauſe” wool brought them in more money than 
corn. To that end, they cauſed their grounds to 
be incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral inconveniencies. 
In the firſt place, the price of corn was raiſed to 
the great detriment of the lower ſort of people; 
in the next place, the landlords or their farmers 
Had occaſion only for few perſons to look after 
their flocks in grounds fe incloſed. Thus many 
were deprived of the means of getting a livelihood, 
and the profit of the Jands, 'which was before 
ſhared by a great many, was almoſt wholly en- 
groſſed by the landlords. I his occaſioned great 
eomplaiiits and murmurs among the common 
people, who ſaw they were likely to be reduced 
to gieat miſery ; and ſeveral little books were 
publiſhed, ſetting forth the miſchief which muſt 
reſult from ſuch proceedings. But the nobility 
and gentry continued the ſame courſe notwith + 
ſtanding; without being at all ſolicitous about the 
conſequences. The protector openly eſpouſed the 
- cauſe of the poor people, becauſe he was aware 
of the milchiel which, might ariſe from popular 
diſcontent; and appointed commiſſioners to ex- 
amine, whether thoſe who held the abbey- lands, 


. kept hoſpitality, and performed all the conditions 


upon 
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upon which thoſe lands were fold them; but he 
met with ſo many obſtacles in the execution of 
this order, that it produced no effect. | 
Thus the protector continued to aggravate the 
hatred of the nobility and gentry, who found their 
account in countenancing theſe abuſes : for, in the 
laſt ſefion of parliament, the lords paſſed a bill 
for giving every one leave to incloſe his grounds 
if be pleafed : but it was thrown out by the com- 
mons, and yet the lords and gentlemen wenton 
incloſing their lands. This occaſioned à general 
diſcontent among the people, who had apprehen- 
ſions of a formed defign to ruin them, and reduce 
them to a ſtate of ſlavery ; upon this the common 
ople made an inſurrection in Wiltſhite, but Sir 
/illiam Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome 
of them to be hanged. About the ſame time 
there were ſimilar inſurrections in Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwick, 
Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland 
ſhire, and Worceſterſhire. The protector per- 
ceiving the flames were kindling all over the king- 
dom, ent to let the people know, that he was ready 
do redreſs. their grievances. By this meaſure he 
ſtopped their fury; and, agreeably. to his promiſe, 
he laid the affair before the council, keping that 
ſome expedient might be found to ſatisfy. the 
malcontents. But he met with ſo great an oppo- 
fition, that he thought it abſolutely neceſſary to- 
have recourſe to his ſole authority; and, there - 
fore, contrary to the opinion of the whole council, 
he iſſued out a proclamation againſt all new inp. 
cloſures, and granted a general pardon to the peo- 
plc for What was paſt. He even went farther, for 
e appointed, commiſſioners with an unlimited. 
wer, to hear and determine cauſes about inclo- 
ures, highways, and cottages. Theſe commiſ- 
ſioners were much complained of by the nobility 
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and gentry, who faid openly, that it was an inva- 
fon of their property to fubſe& them to an arbi- 
trary power; they alſo went ſo far as to oppoſe 
the commiſhoners when they offered to execute 
their commiſhon ; therefore the protector was not 
able to redreſs this gnevance fo fully as he defired ; - 
and the people finding the court did not perform 
what was promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, 
particularly in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, 
"and Yorkſhire. Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were im- 
mediately diſperſed by the lord Grey. The inſur- 
rection in Devonſhire was more conſiderable and 
dangerous; the county abounding with people, 
who bad only complicd outwardly with the alter- 
ations made in religion, the prieſts and monks 
ran in among them, and uſed their utmoſt efforts 
to foment the rebelſion. They roſe on the 10th of 
une, and in a ſhort time grew to be ten thoufand 
rong. At firſt the protector neglected this af- 


. - fair, hoping this inſurrection might be quelled as 


' eaily as the others had been. Ar laſt, perceiving 
they were bent to perfiſt in their rebellion, he 
ſent the lord Ruſſel with a ſmall force to ſtop their 
proceedings. The rebellion was ſoon quelled, 
and during the continuance of it, the protector 
diſcovere®by the whole tenor of his conduct, that 
he did not defire to come to extremities with the 
rebels, being eitber perſuaded that the people had 
reaſon to complain, or, deſirous to gain their fa- 
vour as a ſhield againſt the nobility, who hated 
him. Inſomuch, that after all the commotions 
were over, he moved in the council that a general 
pardon might be proclaimed, in order to reſtore 
the peace of the kingdom: but this motion met 
with great 6ppoſition ; many of the council were 
for taking this occaſion to curb the inſolence of 
the people. But the protector being of another 
mind, gave out, by his ſole authority, à general 
| pardon 
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pardon of all that had been done before the 21ſt 
of Auguſt, and excepted out of it only a few 
rebel priſoners. He had power to act in this man- 
ner by virtue of his patent, but it increaſed the 
hatred of the nobles, as well as great part of the 
council, who were highly mortified to ſee that 
they were conſulted only for form-ſake, and that 
their opinions were of no manner of weight. But 
by this prudent and moderate exertion of an illegal 
prevogative,, it is certain, that the protector put an 
ond to a moſt alarming rebellion, which wore the 
aſpect of being converted to a civil war; for both 
ſides had powerful partiſans, and the people were 
violently exaſperated againſt the land- holders. 
The inſurrection in Norfolk was, the moſt for - 
midable, but as it was quelled by the addreſs of the 
earl of Warwick, afterwards duke of Northum- 
berland, more ample mention will be made of it 
in the life of that miniſter, the protector's ſubtle 
enemy, and fſucceilor. © | | 
The war with Scotland had been productive 
of another with Henry I. of France, who aſ- 
cended the throne of that kingdom upon the death 


of Francis I. in 1547. A rupture with the em- 


peror Charies V. was likewife to be apprehended, 
on account of rhe aſſiſtance given by the Engliſh 
miniſtry to the German Proteſtants, his diſcon- 
tented ſubjects. This fituation of foreign affairs 
was tob embarraſſing for the limited capacity of the 

otector. Dreading the machinations . of a 
powerful faction now formed againſt him at home, 
with whom the Romith party were ſecretly allied, 
he was afraid to hazard the conduct of three wars, 
under ſuch diſtreſſing circumſtances; and there- 
fore refolyed to liſten to the overtures of France, 
that court offering peace, and its aſſiſtance to the 


German Proteſtants, . af England would reſtore: 


Boulogne. | 
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While this peace was privately negociating, the 
earl of Warwick, and the earl of Southampton, 
the diſgraced chancellor, who had recovered his 
ſeat in the privy council, aſſociated themſelves 
-with about eighteen lords of the council, who 
agreed to withdraw from court, and openly oppoſe 
the protector. 8 | 

Among many other freſh cauſes of jealouſy, 
envy, and hatred againſt the duke, none had an 
effect with the public at large, except the forked 

lace that he was building in the Strand (Somer- 

et-houſe) and as this impolitic undertaking 
greatly leſſened his popularity, we ſhall borrow 

rom Sir John Hayward's life of Edward VI. his 
curious relation of this intereſting tranſaction. 

* Many well-difpoſed minds conceived a hard 
opinion of him, for that a church by Strand- 
bridge, and two biſhops houſes were pulled down, 
- to make a ſeat for his new building: in digging 
the foundations whereof, the bones of many who 
Had been buried there, were caſt up, and carried 
into the fields; and becauſe the ſtones of thoſe 
Hhouſes, and of the church, did nothing ſuffice for 
his work, the ſteeple and moſt part of the church 
of St. Jahn of Jeruſalem, near Smithfield, (moſt 

beautifully erected and adorned not long before, 
by Docray, prior of that church) was mined and 
overthrown with powder, and the ſtones applied 
to this fpacious building. And becauſe the work 
could not be therewith finiſhed, the cloiſter of 
Paul's on the north · fide of the church, in a place 
called Pardon church-yard ; and the dance of death, 
very curiouſly wrought about the cloiſter, and a 
chapel that ſtood in the midſt of the church-yard ; 
alſo the charnel- houſe that ſtood on the fouth-ſide, 
with the chapel, tombs, and monuments therein, 
were beaten down, the bones of the dead carried 
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into Finſbury Fields, and the. ſtones converted to 
his building.” p. 204 & 205, edit. 1636. 

It was alto alleged by the lords, that many biſhops, . 
and prebends had reſigned many manors to hin 
to obtain his fayour ; though this. was not done 
without leave obtained from the king: for, in a 
grant of ſome lands made to him by the king, on 
the 11th of July, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
it was obſerved: that theſe” lands were given him 
as a reward of his ſeryices in Scotland, for which 
he was offered greater rewatds : but, that refuſing 
to accept of ſuch grants as might too much im- 
poveriſh the crown, he had taken a licence from 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, for alienating ſome 
of the lands of that biſhopric to him. He is, 
in that patent, called by the grace of God, duke 
of Somerſet; which expreſſion, by the grace of 
God, had not been uſed for ſome years paſt, but 
in ſpeaking of ſovereign princes. It was alfo re- 
portes, that many of the chantry lands had been 
old to his friends at eaſy rates; for which they 
concluded he had great preſents. An uncommon 
proſperity had alſo raiſed him too high; ſo that he 
did not behave to the nobility with that condeſcen- 
ſion which might have been expected from him. 

All theſe things concurred to raiſe him many 
enemies, and he had very few friends; for none 
adhered firmly to him but Paget, ſecretary Smith, 
and archbiſhop Cranmer, who was never known 
to forſake his friend. All thoſe that ſavoured the 
old ſuperſtition were his enemies; and, ſeeing the 
earl of Southampton at the head of tlie party a- 
gaiuſt him, they all immediately joined withhim. 
Goodrich, biſhop of Ely, tho' he was for the- Re- 
formation, likewiſe joined them. He had attended 
the admiral in his preparation for death, fromm 
whom he had received very ill impreſſions of the 
Protector. Even his enemies were ſenſible, and 
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he was ſenſible himſelf, that the continuance of 
war would inevitably ruin him, and that a peace 
might confirm him in his power. 
This conſideration made the Protector reſolve 
to propoſe to the council the reſtitution of Bou- 
logne to France: but though he backed this mo- 
tion with all the reaſons he thought moſt plauſible, 
it was received by the council with ſigns of indig- 
nation, and conſidered as downright cowardice. 
It was too nice an affair for the protector to think 
of doing it by his own authority; and therefore, 
though he plainly perceived the oppoſite faction 
would carry it, he was willing his propoſal ſhould 
be debated in form. ; > 
I he reſult of their conſultation was, that Bon- 
logne ſhould not be reſtored, but that they ſhould 
endeavour to make an alliance with the emperor 
for the ſecurity of that place. Paget was appointed 
for the embaſly, becauſe, being devoted to the 
proteQor,. the ill ſucceſs which was expected to 
- attend this negotiation was deſigned to be thrown 
Den him, in order to aſperſe the protector him- 
elk. | 2 2 | 
This mortifying repulſe at the council-board, 
was followed by an open declaration from the aſ- 
ſociated lords, who ufually met at Ely-houſe, that 
they confidered themſelves as the king's council, 
and were determined to take vigorous meaſures 
for the ſafety of the king and of the realm, both 
of which were endangered by the uſurped, unli- 
mited power of the duke of Somerſet ; and on the 
th of October, 1549, the lord St. John, pre- 
ident of the council, the earls,of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, Sir 
Richard Southwel, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir 
Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, ſat accord - 


ingly as the king's council. | 
"TOE As The 
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The protector alarmed, ſent his ſecretary Petre 
to them, to know the cauſe of their aſſemblies, but 
inſtead of returning, he remained with the aſſo- 
ciated lords, embracing their party. On the $th of 
the ſame month, they went into the city, in a body 
well armed, and attended with a train of ſervants 
in new liveries, to Guildhall, where finding the 
lord mayor, aldermen and common council aſ- 
ſembled, notice having been previouſly ſent to them 
for that purpoſe, the lord chancellor Rich, who 
with ſome of the great officers of ſtate had joined 
the affociation; declared to the citizens, that the 
objects they had in view were, to ſecure the per- 
. fonal ſafety of the king, to'redreſs the grievances - 
of the nation, and to recover its weight and in- 
fracnce at foreign courts, by removing the duke 
of Somerſet from the king's perſon and councils; . 
whoſe mal-adminiftration had been the cauſe of 
all the misfortunes which had befallen the realm; | 
both in its foreign and domeſtic concerns for ſome | 
time paſt. . Upon this declaration, the city ex- 
preſſed an entire approbation of the meaſures taken 
by the lords; but when a requifition was made, 
that the city ſhould ſupply them with 2000 men 1 
to enahle them to oppoſe the meaſures of the pro- 1 
twtector, who had removed the king from Hamp- 
ton- court to Windſor, and had armed all his de- 
pendants ; one George Sadlowe, a common-coun- | 
eil man, oppoſed the motion, though ſupported by | | 
/ 
| 


the recorder; and after juſtly obſerving, that the 
mayor had received a letter from the king, com- a 
manding the aid of 1000 men to protect his per- 1 
fon againſt the defigns of the lords, he adviſed his 
fellow citizens to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, by not 
granting an armed fotce to either party. In 
But the due of. Soinerſet, ſtruck with a panic, Jil 

pi 

/ 


on being intormed that the lords were in poſſeſſion 
of the Tower, and that the city had expreſſed a 114 
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general approbation of the confederacy againſt 
him, reſolved to ſubmit. to his fate, without giv- 
ing the new council any farther trouble. 
Hereupon, there was ſent to London a warrant 
under the king's hand, for any two of the lords of 
the council that were there, to come to Windſor 
with twenty ſervants: each, who had the king's 
faith for their ſafety in coming and going: at the 
ſame time Cranmer, Paget and Smith, wrote to 
them, to end the matter peaceably, and not follow 
cruel council, nor ſuffer themſelves to be miſled 
by thoſe who meant otherwiſe than they profeſſed, 
af which they knew more than they would- then 
mention. This ſeemed to be levelled at the earl 
of Southampton. On the gth of October, 1549, 
. the council at London was increaſed by the ac- 
cCeſſion of lord Ruſſel, lord Wentworth, fir An- 
thony Brown, Sir Anthony Wingfield, and fir John 
Baker, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. For 
thote-who had been for a while attached to the 
protector, ſeeing he was reſolved to ſubmit, came 
and united themſelves to the prevailing party; ſo 
that they were in all two and twenty: and the pro- 
tector Was ſo weak, as to write a letter to the earl 
of Warwick, couched in ſuch humiliating terms 
of complaint, expoſtulation and intreaty, that his 
enemies plainly perceived they had gained their 
point, and they reſolved to ſhew him no mercy : 
for they inſtantly publiſhed a proclamation, ſigned 
by ſeventeen perſons, either — nobility, or au- 
thority of office well regarded, aſcribing all the 
national diſgraces abroad, and the inteſtine divi- 
ſions at home, to the evil government of the duke, 
and 2 that his adminiſtration threatened 
worſe dangers. They deſired, and in the king's 
name, charged all his ſubjects not to obey any 
precepts, licences, or proclamations, whereunto 
the protector's hand ſhould be ſet, albeit he ſhould 
$a 5 a | 1 1 abuſe 
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abuſe the king's hand and ſeal unto them, but to 


uit themſelves, upon ſuch proclamation, as 


thould proceed from the body of the council.“ 


Hayward, p. 229. 


Of all the privy-&unſellors, only the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury and Paget ſtaid with the king, 
who ſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding the 
oppoſite party, had adviſed the king and the duke 
to give the council the ſatisfaction they required. 
The king conſenting to it, the counſellors at Lon» 
don had notice of it by an expreſs. . As they had 
foreſeen that the duke would be obliged to yield, 
they ſent deputies to Windſor with a charge, to 
ſee that he did not withdraw, and that ſome of 
his confidents thould be put under an arreſt. On 
the 12th of October, the chief privy-counſellors, 
enemies of the duke, waited on the king, who re- 
' ceived them graciouſly, and affared them, that he 
took all they had done in good part. Next day 


they fat in council, the king being preſent ; when 


Somerſet was formally deprived of the protector- 


ſhip, and all other public offices, and was ordered 
into confinement in Beauchamp tower, within 


Windſor caſtle. Then the lords appointed ſeven 
of the lords of the council, and four knights, to 
attend the king's perſon by rotation; and having 
brought his — to Hampton court, the duke 
of Somerſet was ſoon after eſcorted to London, 
riding through that city between the earls of 
Southampton and Huntingdon, who delivered him 
to the ſheriffs, by whom he was carried to the 
Tower, by virtue of a warrant to them, from the 
king and his new council. 


A-rumour having been propagated about this | 


time, that the confederate lords had defigns upon 


the king's life, and meant to change the form of 


government to an ariſtocracy, it was judged expe- 
dient that their beloved prince thould appear to the 


people 


. 
- 
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ron in public. Accordingly he rode from 
ampton- court to his palace in Southwark (then 
called Suffolk place) where he dined ; and in the 
afternoon; he rode in great ſtate, attended by the 
Principal lords of the confederacy, through the 
city to Weſtminſter; whereat the people were ſo 
exceedingly rejoiced, as the king reigned in the 
Hearts of all perfons, however differing in reli- 
gion, that they rent the air with loud acclama- 
tions, and ſeemed to have entirely forgotten their. 
favourite, the late protector. 
On the fecond of January, 1550, a bill of at- 
- tainder was carried into the houſe of lords againſt. 
the duke, with a confeſſion ſigned by his own 
hand. But as ſome of the lords ſuſpected that this 
confeſſion had been extorted from him, and urged, 
that it was an ill precedent to paſs acts upon ſuch 
pape pers, without examining the party, whether he 
ad ſubſcribed them free and uncompelled ; the 
houfe ſent four temporal lords, and four biſhops, 7 
to examine him concerning it. The next day, the 
biſtiop of Coventry and Lichfield made the re- 
rt, that he thanked them for that kind meſſage; 
t, that he had freely ſubſcribed the confeſſion 
which lay before them; that he had made it on 
his knees before the king and council, and had 
ſigned it on the thirteenth of December. He pro- 
teſted that his offences had flowed from raſtmeſs 
and indiſcretion rather than malice, and that he 
had no treaſonable deſign againſt the king or his 
realms. Whereupon, he was fined by act of par- 
liament in two thouſand pounds a year in land, 
with the forfeiture to the king of all his goods, 
and the loſs of all his places. But he was ſet 
at liberty on the fixth of February, giving. a. 
bond of ten thouſand pounds for his good beha- 
viour, with a reſtriction, that he thould ſtay at 


the king's houſe at Sheen, or his own of _ 
| X an 
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and ſhould not go four miles from them, nor 
come to the king or council, unleſs fent for. On 
the 16th of the ſame month, he received his par- 
don, and, after that, hehaved with fo much hu- 
mility, that he was, on the 10th of April follow- 
ing, reſtored to favour by the king, and ſworn of 
the privy-council ; and the ſtorm paſſed over more 
gently than he expected. He forfeited, however, 
in a great meaſure, the eſteem he had acquired 
among the people, who, not diving into the rea- 
fons of his conduct, could not help thinking him 
guilty, fince he had confeſſed all : but the king; 
who had a quick judgement, ſaw through the de- 
figns of his enemies; but though he privately 
efteemed him, his own authority was not ſufficient 
to ſcreen him from their determined vengeance; . 

But the affection the king ſtill bare to his uncle, 
being obſerved by the crafty earl of Warwick, he 
made a ſemblance of being reconciled to the duke 
of Somerſet, and the more effectually to deceive 
the public, his eldeſt ſon, the lord viſcount Liſle, 
was married to lady Ann Seymour, daughter to 
the duke, on June 17, 1550; the king being 
preſent at the ſolemnity, and expreſſing the higheſt 

atisfaction at this alliance. | 

The Popiſh party formed great expectations 
from the difgrace of the duke of Somerſet, but it 


was ſoon found that his ſucceſſor in power, the 


earl of Warwick, had no particular attachment to 
any religion, yet was moſt inclined to the Re- 
formation, becauſe he ſaw the king was zealous in 

romoting it. He therefore abandoned the Roman 
catholic intereſt, by which he had been ſupported ; 
and this gave the duke of Somerſet and his friends 
a fair proſpect of undermining him; and it is cer- 
tain, that from the time Warwick became prime 


miniſter, Somerſet was conſtantly forming pri- 


vate ſchemes to recover his loſt dignity, and that 
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his antagoniſt, wiſhing for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to ſacrifice ſo dangerous a rival, employed 
ſpies to watch all his motions : and as the conteſt 
was very unequal between them, Warwick having 
all the qualities of a deep politician, and Somer- 
ſet, a free, open, unguarded, communicative diſ- 
poſition, it is no wonder that he was ſo ſoon be- 
trayed by his perfidious confidents, who were ſe- 
cretly bribed by Warwick. | . 

By one of theſe, his ruin was accompliſhed. 
For Warwick having by degrees alienated the 
young king's affection from his uncle, and gained 
an aſcendancy over him by his ſkilful manage- 
ment of public affairs, began to throw off the 


- maſk, and to treat the duke with contempt and 


ill uſage, that he might thereby excite him to ſome 
act of deſperation, which might juſtify putting 
him to death. The unguarded Somerſet upon 
this, broke out into threatening expreſhons, and 
it is faid, had thoughts of aſſaſſinating the new 
miniſter, now duke of Northumberland. The 
chief informer againſt Somerſet was Sir Thomas 
Palmer, who accuſed him firſt privately to the 
king, and afterwards to the council, of having 


formed a deſign to raiſe. an inſurrection in the 


North; to attack the gens 4'@rmes, the king's 
guard, on a muſter- day; to ſecure the Tower; 
and to excite a rebellion in London: to this was 
added, a plot to murder the duke of Northum- 
berland, the marquis of Northampton, and the 


_carÞof Pembroke; and this laſt charge was ſup- 


rted likewiſe by the evidence of one Crane and 
his wife, confidential dependants on the ducheis 
of Somerſet, ; and Crane in particular depoſed, 


that the plot was to be carried into execution, at 
a a banquet to be given by lord Paget to the de- 
voted lords. Upon theſe ſuſpicions of treaſon and 


felony, the king too readily conſented, that his 


uncle 


- 
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uncle ſhould be brought to a trial ; and very ſoon 
after, a circumſtance which ought to have been 
conſtrued in his favour, was made uſe of to con- 
firm the accuſations againſt him. | 
_ © Somerſet, yielding too much to the fear of a 
ſudden attempt upon his own life, had been per- 
ſuaded to wear a coat of mail next his ſhirt, and 
going thus dreſſed to the council-board on the 
16th of October, 1551, his boſom, by inatten- 
tion, being open, the armour was diſcovered, 
upon which he was forthwith apprehended as in- 
tending the death of ſome counſellor, and the 
duke of Northumberland, in particular, taxed him 
ſo vehemently, that he was ordered to the Tower, 
and attachments were iſſued againſt all his pre- 
tended aſſociates. In conſequence of theſe pro- 
ceedings, ſome of the accuſed fled upon the firſt 
ſummons, particularly Sir Thomas Vane, who. 
was taken in a ſtable at Lambeth, hid under the 
ſtraw, and this fooliſh conduct ſeemed to confirm 
the truth of the plot, The next day the ducheſs 
of Somerſet, lord Grey of Wilton, 8 and his 
wife, and the chief waiting- woman belonging to 
the ducheſs were committed to the Tower, at 
which the people exceedingly rejoiced, believin 
if there was any real miſchief on foot, the ducheſs 
muſt have been the chief contriver and inſtru- 
ment of it. Sir Thomas Holdcroft, Sir Miles 
Partridge, dir Michael Stanhope, John and Da- 
vid Seymour, Wingfield, Banniſter and Vaughan 
were likewiſe aommitted to different priſons ; but 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Ralph Arundel, Ham- 
mond Nudigate, and Sir Thomas Vane, (who 
turned evidence) were treated with great tender- 
neſs, and held in cuſtody in apartments at court, 
to be produced as the principal accuſers. 
Upon the farther examination of Crane, the 
earl of Arundel, lord Paget, and two of the _ 
| | | 0 
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of Arundel's ſervants were alſo taken into cuſtody: 
and in order to prejudice the public againſt the 
duke of Somerſet, the lord chancellor made an 
elaborate ſpeech in the ſtar- chamber, on the accu- 
ſations againft the duke, giving his opinion in 


public, againſt every rule of equity, previous to 


the trial, that they were true; and the foreign 
miniſters were inſtructed to write to their reſpec- 
tive courts, that he was guilty, as implicitly as if 
he had already been convicted. 

Upon theſe extravagant accuſations, moſt hiſto- 
rians have founded their accounts of this event. 
Dr. Burnet is the only one, whom we can depend 
upon with regard to the evidence againſt the duke: 
according to him, it appeared, that he had made 
a party to get himſelf declared protector in the 
next parliament; which the earl of Rutland did 
pofitiyely athrm, and the duke's anſwer ſerved 
only to confirm it to be true. But though this 


might well inflame his enemies, yet it was no 


crime. As to the means which the duke of So- 
merſet intended to make afe of, in order to at- 
tain his ends, it is highly probable he had. deviſed. 
ſeveral, but had yet fixed upon. none, except that, 
2 of ſecuring the duke of Northumber- 
land's perſon. * 7. 

On the firſt of December the dyke was brought 
to his trial; the marquis of Wincheſter was lord 
high ſteward, the peers who ſat in judgement be- 
ing twenty-ſeyen in number. The crimes with. 
Which he was charged, were caſt into five ſeveral- 
indictments, as it appears from the king's jour- 


nal; but whether 1nditments or articles is not 


clear. That he had deſigned to have ſeized on 
the king's perſon, and ſo to have governed all his 
affairs; that he intended to have attacked the gens 
armes on a muſter day; that he, with one hun- 


a dred others, intended to. kill che earl of War- 


wick, 


1 
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wick, then duke of Northumberland ; and that 
he had deſigned to raiſe an inſurrection in the 
North, and in the citv of London. | 

It was objected on the trial, that three peers, 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
againſt the firſt of whom it was pretended in the 
indictment, that he had conſpited, ſhould fit as 
his judges : for though, by the law, no peer can 
be challenged in a trial, yet it was ever held, that 
a man cannot be judge in his own cauſe, but'the 
objection was over- ruled; and, what is very ex- 
traordinary, the lord- chancellor, though then a 

r, was left out of the number; but it ſeems 


probable, that the reconciliation between him and 


the duke of Somerſet was then ſuſpected, and that 
he was therefore excluded from the number of his 
jud SS. 1 a bd 
7 The duke of Somerſet, though little acquainted 
with the laws of the land, did not defire counielto 

lead or aſſiſt him in point of law, but only an- 
— himſelf to matters of fact. He began his 
defence, by requeſting, that no advantage might 
be taken againſt him, for any idle word, or paſ- 
ſionate expreſſion, that might at any time have 
eſcaped him. He proteſted, he never intended to 


have raiſed the northern parts; but had only, 


upon ſome reports, ſent to Sir William Herbert, 
to intreat him to be his friend: that he had never 


formed a reſolution to kill the duke of Northum- 


berland, or any other perſon, but had only talked 
of it, without any intention of doing it: that, for 
the deſign of deſtroying the guards, it was ridicu- 
lous to think, that he, with a ſmall troop, could 
deſtroy ſo ſtrong a body of men, conſiſting of nine 
hundred ; in which, though he had ſucceeded, it 
could have fignified nothing: that he never in- 


tended to have raiſed any diſturbances in London, 


but had always looked upon it as a place in-which 
RES - ; | he 


| 
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he was in perfect ſecurity : that his having men 
about him in Greenwich was with no ill deſign, 
fince he did no. miſchief with them, even when it 
wWias in his own power; but, upon his attach- | 
ment, ſurrendered, without making any reſiſt- 
ance, - He likewiſe obje&ted many things againſt 
the witneſſes, and defired they might be brought 
face to face. He ſpoke much againſt Sir Thomas 
Palmer, the chief witneſs, in particular. But the 
witneſſes were not brought, only their exami- 
nations were read. Upon this, the king's coun- 
ſel pleaded againſt him, that to levy war was cer- 
tainly treaſon: that, to aſſemble men, with an 
intention to ki Iprivy-counſellors, was alſo trea- 
ſon: that to have men about him te reſiſt the at- 
tachment, was felony; and, to aſſault the lords, 
or contrive their deaths, was felon y. 
When the peers withdrew, it ſeems, the proofs 
about his defign of raifing the north, or the city, 
or of killing the guards, did not fatisfy them. 
For all theſe had been, without all queſtion, trea- 
ſonable; but they held to the point of conſpiring 
to kill the duke of Northumberland. The duke of 
Suffolk was of opinion, that no contention among 
private ſubjects, ſhould be on any account ſcrewed 
up, to be high treaſon. The duke of Northum- 
berland ſaid, he. would never conſent that any 
practice againſt him ſhould be reputed treaſon. 
After a great difference of - opinion, they all ac- 
quitted him of treaſon ; but the greater number 
Sund him guilty of felony; in which ſentence 
they proceeded upon a ſtatute made in the reign of 
Henry VII. which declared it felony for inferior 
perſons to intend to take away the lite of a privy- 
counſellor, but lords were therein expreſſedly ex- 
cepted :; and therefore, as Hayward Kang So- 
merſet, being both a peer and privy-counſellor, 
the ſtatute could not affect him. . 
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The duke behaved, during the whole time of 


his trial, with great temper and patience: when 
ſentence was given, he thanked the lords for their 
attention, and aſked pardon of Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, for his ill inten- 
tions againſt them; and made ſuit for his life, in 
pity to his wife, children, and ſervants, and in 
regard of payment of his debts. | 

He was then remanded to the Tower, and be- 
cauſe he was acquitted of treaſon, the axe was not 
openly carried, whereupon the people, ſuppoſing 
that he was altogether acquitted,” ſhouted half a 
dozen times ſo loud, that they were heard beyond 
Charing-Croſs. Hayward, De 330. 

It is highly probable, that the duke relied on a 


pardon, having before experienced the king's cle- 


mency; but his popularity ſerved only to increaſe 
the fears of the court, and great pains had been 
taken to prepoſſeſs the king againſt him; ſo that 
yo Edward, who abhorred the crimes he be- 
ieved him guilty of, was very far from any 
thoughts of granting him a pardon; and, in order 
to prevent it effect ually, the king was told, that 
the duke had confeſſed in the Tower, that he had 
hired one Bartuile to kill ſome of the lords of the 
council, which Bartuule was ſaid to have acknow- 
ledged. 

At the ſame tim che courtiers artfully en- 
- tertained the king with ſtately maſks, tilts, bar- 
riers, and much other variety of mirth, to di- 
vert his thoughts from his condemned uncle; 
and the duke's relations and friends were pre- 
vented from approaching the royal preſence. And 
at length he conſented to his death; whereupon 
an' order was fent for beheading the duke of So- 


merſet on the 22d of January, 1552, on which 


day he was brought :o the place of execution on 


| on (WR _ whole en was very com- 
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poſed, and no way changed from what it had or- 
dinarily been. He firſt kneeled down, and prayed, 
and then fpake fo the people in theſe words : 
_ « Dearly beloved friends, I am brought here to 
ſuffer. death, albeit that I never offended againſt 
the king, neither by word or deed; and have al- 
ways been as faithful and true to this realm, as 
any man hath been. But, for ſo much as I am 
by law condemned to die, I do acknowledge my- 
ſelf, as well as others, to be fubje& thereto : 
wherefore, to teſtify my obedience, which I owe 
unto the laws, I am come hither to ſuffer death, 
whereunto I willingly offer myſelf, with moſt 
hearty thanks to God. that hath. given me this 
time of repentance, who might, through ſudden 
death, have taken away my life, that neither I 
Thould have , acknowledged him, nor, myſelf. 
Moreover, there is yet ſomewhat that I muſt put 
you in mind of, as touching Chriſtian religion, 
which, ſo long as 1 was in authority, I always 
diligently ſet forth; and furthered to my power; 
neither repent 1 of my doings, but rejoice therein, 
ſince that now the ſtate of Chriſtian religion 
cometh moſt near unto the form and order of the 
eee church, which thing I eſteem as a great 
benefit given of God, both to you and, me; 
moſt heartily exhorting you all, that this, which 
is purely ſet forth to youyWou will, with like 
thankfulneſs, accept and embrace, and ſet out the 
ſame in your living; which thing, if you do not, 
without doubt, greater miſchief and cajainity will 
follow. 3» * | F 
When he had gone ſo far, certain perſons of a 
hamlet near, who had been warned the lieu- 
_ renant to attend that morning at ſeven of the 
clock, coming-after their hour,” through the Po- 
ſtern, and perceiving the priſoner to be mounted 
upon the ſcaffold, to run and to call their 
, 5 fellows 
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fellows to come away: the ſuddenneſs of their 


coming, the haſte they made, the weapons they 
carried; but eſpecially the words come away,. moved 
many of the neareſt to the ſcaffold, to furmiſe 
that a power was come to reſcue the duke, where- 
upon many cried with a high voice, away, away. 
Ihe ery of theſe, and the coming on of the 
others, caſt amazement upon all, ſo much the 
more terrible, as no man knew what he feared, 
or wherefore, every man conceiving that which 


his aſtoniſhed fancy did caſt in his mind ; ſome. 


imagined that it thundered ; others, that it was 
an earthquake; others, that the powder in the 
armory had taken fire; others, that troops of 
horſemen approached ; in which medley of con- 


ceits, they bore down one another, and joſtled 


many into the Tower ditch; and long it was 
before the vain tumult could be apptaſed ; and 
when it was, another ſucceeded; for Sir Anthony 
Brown came riding towards the ſcaffold, and they 
all hoped he had brought a pardon ; upon which 
there was a general ſhouting, ©* Pardon, pardon 
God fave the king; many throwing up their 


caps; by which the duke might well perceive how + 


dear he was to the people. But, as ſoon as theſe 
diſorders were over, he made a fign to them with 


his hand to compoſe themſelves, and then went 


on in his ſpeech thus: 2 | 

Dearly beloved friends, there is no ſuch mat» 
ter here in hand, as you vainly hope or believe. 
It ſeemeth thus good unto Almighty God, whoſe 
ordinance it is meet and neceſſary that we all be 
| obedient to- | Wherefore I pray you all to be 
quiet, and to be contented with my death, which 
I am moſt willing to ſuffer : and let us now join 
in prayer to the Laws; for the preſervation of the 


king's majeſty, unto whom, hitherto, I have al- 
ways ſhewed myſelf a moſt faithful and firm _ 
| 7 | Jets 
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and undreſſed himſelf to be fitted for the axe. In 
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| jet. I have always been moſt ditigent about his 


majeſty, in his affairs both at home and abroad; 
and no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common com- 
modity of the whole realm ;”” (upon this the 


- people cried out, it was moſt true) / unto whoſe 


majeſty I with continual health, with all felicity, 
and all proſperous ſucceſs, Moreover, I do with 
unto all his counſellors, the grace and fayour of 
God, whereby they may rule, in all things up- 
rightly with juſtice ; unto whom | ex hort you all, 
in the Lord, to ſhew yourſelves obedient, as it 


is your bpunden duty, under the pain of con- 


demnation; and alſo moſt profitable for the pre- 
ſe: vation and ſafeguard of the king's majeſty. 
Foreover. for as much as heretofore I have had 
affairs with divers men, and hard it is to pleaſe 
every man; therefore, if there have been any that 
have been offended or injured by me, I moſt 
bumbly require and aſk him forgiveneſs; but 
more eſpecially, I aſk forgiveneſs af Almighty 
God, whom, throughout all my life, I have moſt 
grievouſly offended; and all other, whatſoever 
they be, that have offended me, I do, with my 
whole heart, forgive them.” akk, e 

Then he defired them to be quiet, leſt their 
tumults might trouble him, and faid, ** Albeit 


tte ſpirit be willing and ready, the fleſh is frail 


and wavering; and, through your quietneſs, I 


hall be much more quiet. Moreover, I deſire 


vou all to bear me witneſs, that I die here in 
the faith of ſeſus Chriſt, deſiring you to help 
me with your prayers, that I may perſevere con- 
ſtant in the ſame to my life's end. 


Then Dr. Cox, who was with him on the ſcat- 


fold, put a paper into his hand, which was a 


1 3 he had prepared for him. He read it on 


is knees, then he toòk leave of all about him, 


all 
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all which there- appeared no change in him, 
only his face was a little ruddier than ordinary. 
He continued calling. Lord Jeſus fave me,” 


till the executioner ſevered his head from his 


body, | | a 
The duke of Somerſet was poſſeſſed of great 


virtues; he was eminent for piety ; humble, and 


affable in his-greatneſs ; fincere and candid in all 
his tranſactions. He was a better general than 


a ſtateſman ; yet had been often ſucceſsful in his 


undertakings ; was always careful of the poor and 
the oppreſſed ; and, in a word, had as many vir- 
tues, and as few faults, as moſt great men, who 


have been as unexpectedly advanced to the higheſt 


pinnacle of power. 


The people were much affected at this execu- 


non; many dipped handkerchiefs ia his blood to 
preſerve it in remembrance of him; and it is cer- 
tain, that they never forgave the duke of North- 
umberland,. though they ſtifled their reſentment 
at the time. Of this we ſhall be convinced in the 
ſubſequent pages. | | 


* .* Authoritics, Baker's Chronicle. Sir John 
Hayward's Life of Edward VI: Biog. Britan. 
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W ˖ͤ DUDLEY, 
DUKE or NORTHUMBERLAND, 


(A. D. 1502, to 1583.) 


TOHN DUDLEY was the ſon of the in- 
famous Edmund Dudley, Eſq. an able, but 
corrupt lawyer, who was ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons in 1504, and a privy. counſellor, at 
which period the avarice of Henry VII. was in- 
fatiable, and this venal lawyer, in conjunction with 
Sir Richard Empſon, chief juſtice of the king's- 
bench, inſtead of diſcountenancing the 3 of 
all paſſions that can be harboured in a royal hreaſt, 
invented various illegal methods of extorting 
money from the people, to fill the king's coffers, 
themſelves receiving poundage for the ſums thus 
baſely acquired. Upon the acceſſion of Henry 
VIII. the people preſented petitions, and cried 
aloud to the king, whenever he appeared in public, 
for juſtice againſt theſe public robbers, and their 
inferior agents, and the latter being apprehended 
and ſet in the pillory, were ſtoned to death by the 
enraged n der nor would they reſt ſatisſied 
till Empſon and Dudley were indicted, convicted 


of high treaſon, and beheaded, in 1510, The 
detail of their crueltics; extortions, and oppreſſions, 
| the 
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the reader will find at large in Lord Bacon's hiſ- 
tory of Henry VII. 

oung Dudley was born in 1502, and in 

the ninth year of his age, it being repreſented 
to the king, that he was deſcended from an an- 
cient and honourable family, who, his father 
excepted, had done honourable ſervice to the ſtate, 
- he was reſtored in blood, but no ſtatute is to be 
found for reverſing the attainder of his father, as 
recorded by moſt hiſtorians, nor could he inherit 
his father's opulent fortune, his perſonal eſtate 
having been confiſcated to the king's uſe, who 
never made any reſtitution of money, not even of 
the fums extorted by his father, and as to the 
real eſtates, they were beſtowed on his favourites. 
But, about the year 1523, having received an edy- . 
cation ſuitable to his rank, he was introduced to 
court by his mother, now married again, by tlie 
king's conſent, to Henry Plantagenet, who in her 
right,' (ſhe being the daughter and heireſs o 7 ohn 
Grey, ViſcountL'Ifle) was created Viſcount He. 
Dudley's advantageous perſonal figure and great 
accompliſhments ſoon recommended him to the 
notice of his ſovereign, who nominated him to at- 
tend the king's favourite, Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, in his expedition to France, where his 
gallant behaviour not only intitled him to the 
favour of his noble general, but procured him like- 
wiſe the honour of knighthood. It is natural to 
imagine, that, upon his return, he was very well 
received at court, having many relations who had 
great influence chere; but, it feems, he relied 
chiefly on his on abilities, and very wiſely at- 
tached himfelf to the king's firſt miniſter, cardinal 
Wolſey, whom he accompanied in his expedition 
to France, in 1527; and ſoon after he was made 
maſter of the armory in the Tower. His hopes 
of prefexment at court, 5 did not hinder 
8 | 2 . him 
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him from attending to his concerns in the coun - 
try, where he was very aſſiduous in improving his 
antereſt with the gentry, and, in 1536, was nomi- 
- nated ſheriff of Staffordſhire; where he lived hoſ- 
pitably, and made himſelf popular among his 
neighbours. _ 5 
During Wolſey's adminiſtration Sir John Dud- 
ley aſhkduouſly:paid his court to him; but as ſoon 
as he found Cromwell was gaining the aſcendant, 
his political genius directed him to attach himſelf 
to the new favourite, by whom he was appointed 
maſter of the horſe to the Princeſs Anne of Cleves, 
on her arrival in England. On the firſt of May, 
1539, he was the, firſt of the challengers in tlie 
triumphant tournament held at Weſtminſter, in 
which he appeared with great magnificence. This 
tournament had been proclaimed in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and Spain, for all ſtrangers to 
try their proweſs againſt the Engliſh challengers, 
who were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, knights; 
Anthony Kingſton, and Richard Cromwell, 
.eſquires. Theſe challengers came into the lifts 
richly drefled, preceded by 2 band of knights and 
gentlemen, cloathed in white velvet. The firſt 
.day there were forty-fix defendants, amongſt whom 
were the earls of Surrey, Lord William Howard, 
Lord Clinton, and Lord Cromwell, ſon to the 
rime miniſter, then earl of Eſſex. Sir John 
Dudley, by ſome miſchance of bis horſe, had the 
misfortune to be overthrown by one Mr, Breme ; 
however he mounted again, and performed very 
gallantly, After this was over, the challengers 
rode in ſtate to Durham-houſe, where they enter- 
tained the king, the new queen, and the court. 
On the ſecond Jay, Anthony Kingſton and Rich- 
and Cromwell were made knights. On the third, 
the challengers fouglit on horicback with ſwords, 
5 wht: aide againſt 
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apainſt twenty - nine defendants ; fir John Dudley 
and the earl of Surrey running firſt with equal ad- 
vantage. On the fifth day of May they fought on 
foot at the barriers againſt thirty defendants. © In 
the courſe of theſe military . diverſions, the chal- 
lengers, at a vaſt expence, entertained both houſes 
of parliament, the lord mayor, aldermen, and their 
wives, and all the perſons of diſtinction then in 
town; as a reward for which, the king gave to 
each of them a houſe and an hundred marks a 
year for ever, out of the revenues of tlie knights 
of Rhodes which had been given to his majeſtx 
by the parliament then ſitting. . 

The fall of the earl of Eſſex did not in the 
leaſt affect the fortune of Sir John Dudley: who” 
was ſo complete a courtier, that while he flattered 
the- miniſters, he took care to pay the higheſt de- 
ference to the will of his ſovereign, and thus pre- 
ſerved his credit at court, amidſt all the changes of 

men and meaſures. | | 445 
In 1542, upon the death of his mother's ſecond 
huſband; he was created Viſcount L'Iſle; and at 
the next feſtival of St. George, he was alſo elected 
knight of the garter. But this was ſoon after fol- 
towed by x much ſtronger token of eſteem aid 
confidence; for the king, conſidering his prudence, 
his courage, and his activity, as well as the oc- 
cafion he had, and was likely to have, for a man 
of ſuch conſequence in that office, conſtituted him 
lord high admiral of England, for life. - — 
In 1543, he commanded a fleet of two hundred 
fail, with which he-invaded Scotland, and in con- 
junction with the carl of Hertford, the command» 
er in chief, took Edinburgh, being the firſt man 
who entered the gates. He next embarked for 
France, and on the 28th of July, of the ſame year; 
appeared before Boulogne, then beſieged by king 
Henry VIIL. in perſon, wm by his great 2 | 

" 3 0 


and courage, facilitated very much the taking of 


the place, of which the king made him governor, 
with the title of his lieutenant-general. 

Soon after the king had embarked for England, 
the dauphin advanced with an army of 50,000 men, 
and attempted to recover Boulogne by ſurpriſe ; 
but the lord admiral made a vigorous defence, 
and repulſed: the French, who. loſt 8-0 of their 


_ belt troops in the attack. They did not, however, 


raile the ſiege till the month of February, 1544, 
when the lord admiral, with 2 Gnall body. of 
N and foot, made a ſucceſsful fally, took 
welve pieces of cannon, and obliged the French 
forces, though greatly ſuperior in number, to 
make a final and precipitate retreat. | 
- Frandis I. being greatly. exaſperated at the loſs 
Boulogne, contracted with the Italian ſtates 
tor a number of veſſels, and having formed a fleet 
ruckions to Annebault, bigh adaniral of France, 


only to recover Boulogne, but to invade the 
Engliſh coaſts. But lord. L1fe, uf an, his firſt 


' appearance before St. Helens, attacked him, with 


enly fixty ſail, and it is faid, that the French had 
particular orders to take the admiral, on which ac- 
count, ng leſs than eighteen of their ſhips attacked 
the admiral's, who defended. himſelf fo well, that 
they were, oBliged to retire, and the whole fleet 

on followed. In a ſhort time after. this, the 


Engliſh fleet being reinforced, and having taken 


Hans troops on board, a general engagement en- 
ved, which laſted tua hours, when night ſeparat- 
ing the two fleets, the French took ſhelter in 


Hure de Grace, and thus ended their expedition. 


Bar the Engliſh admiral made a deſcent on the 
Nel France, burnt the town and. abbey of 
Trepomt in Noxwandy, with thirty ſail of ſhips ip 
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e harbour, and chen returned to England, with 
the loſs of only fourteen men. Nu 
A treaty of peace having been concluded with 
France in 1546, the lord admiral was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners, to take the oath o 
Francis I. for the due obſervance of the treaty. 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, and Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury, were joined with him in this embaſſy ; 
and in the ſame year he was put into a commiſ- 
fion, granted to ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank, 
for ſettling the. accounts of the army. This was 
the laſt public feryice he performed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. who, for his eminent ſervices, be- 
ſtowed an him ſome e grants of church- 
lands, and 3 Bt, death not on ly made him one of 
his ſixteen. executors, who were to be joint regents 
of the kingdom dyting the minority of Edward 
VI. but added to this honour, 3 legacy, of BY 
| hundred pounds; a great ſum in thoſe days. 
"The. reader will remember, by what -means 
Somerſet acquired the ſole regeneyof the kingdom, 
and he will not. be re at the eamity whicly 
rd L. Iſle hore to the protector, when! e is in- 
ormed, that the important and.moſt N 
uglt 
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office of high admiral was taken from bim (tho 
in the language of courts, he is ſaid to Bave fe- 
8 it) and given to Sir Themas Seymour, the 
proteQor's brother. T 0 compeniate in jaja rea 
fure, for this impolitie and unjuſt ftep, lord 
Liſle was created earl of Warwick, and made 
great chamberlain of England, on the fame da 
lat Sir Thomas Seymour was conſtituted: higk 
admiral, being the 1 ih of February, 1545, and 
not three weeks after the death of his late 12 0 
tnaſter, ſo precipitately did Somerſet lay the foun+- 
dation of his own ruin : for the diſcontent of the 
earl of Warwick was apparent at this time; and 
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n the farther view of repairing the injury, he had 
confiderable grants from the crown, particularly 
Warwick caſtle and manor : but thefe emolu- 
ments could not bribe his boundleſs ambition. 
Nor did he long wait for an opportunity to 
convince the nation, that his military talents, as 


well as his political abilities, were ſuperior to thoſe 


of the protector. In the life of Somerſet, we have 
related the cauſe and iſſue of the expedition to 
Scotland; and it muſt here be confeſſed, that the 


earl of Warwick, if he had been firſt, inſtead of 


ſecond in command, would have puſhed the 
war to a glorious concluſion. As it was, his 
conduct was univerſally commended, and all the 
blame fell upon Somerſet. 5: 45; ©" > 

When the carl of Warwick returned to London 


from Scotland, he found the nobility, and perſons | 


of Tank about the court; divided into two factions, 
occafioned by the quarrels between the protector 
and his brother; and with true Machiavelian po- 
licy, he widened the breach between them, at the 


fame time, that he formed a third party, Who 


were to affiſt him in accompliſhing the ruin of 
both. With this view finding that Sudley had 
rathly proceeded to overt acts of treaſon, he 


- warmly urged the neceſſity of his being attainted 


in parhament, and after conviction, he continually 
reſſed his brother to conſent to his execution. 
o greater proof can be given of Somerſet's defi- 
ciency in politics, and the knowledge of mankind, 
than his taking the advice of ſo intereſted a perſon 
as Warwick, who had never loſt fight of the of- 


- fice of high admiral, in which he was re- inſtated, 


not long after the execution of the admiral, when 
he had accompliſhed” the protector's firſt diſgrace.” 
The inſurrections which happened throughout 


England, in the year 1549, on account of the 
877, 007 my. KP bl 
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incloſures, have been already noticed in the life of 
the protector, and an account given of their ſup- 
preſſion, except that of Norfolk, which was re⸗ 
ſerved for this place, becauſe the earl of Warwick 
was ordered to march againſt the Norfolk rebels, 
and the event of this expedition not only added to- 
his military reputation, but ſhews how high he 
ſtaod in the eſteem of the people at that time. 
The number of the rebels amounted to 16000 
men, againſt whom the earl of Warwick was ſent,. 
after their reduction had been in vain attempted. , 
by the marquis of Northampton, and lord Shef- 
field, (the latter of whom was flain by them,) to 
nell this formidable inſurrection, with. 6000 
oot, and 1500 horſe. 7934 
It was not till after a general battle, that War- 
wick. got poſſeſſion of Norwich. Their leader, 
Robert Ket, a tanner, having taught the rebels: 
ſome- diſcipline, they drew up in excellent order, 
and fought with great bravery ;- and though they- 
had upwards of 2000 killed in the action, the 
reſolutely intrenched themſelves, and prepared for 
a ſecond. Thie carl, with great humanity, un- 
willing to ſhed their blood, ſent a herald to offer 
them a pardon, if they would deliver up their 
leaders; but this they refuſed, telling the -herald;. 
that they expected to die, but that they rather 
choſe to fall in the field than to be deluded by de- 
ceitful promiſes to ſurrender, and then be put to 
death like dogs. Warwick, upon receiving this an- 
ſwer, prepared for the onſet; but recollecting that 
they ſeemed to miſtruſt the herald, he ſent to know 
if they would accept the pardon, in caſe he car 
to them in perſon, and aſſured them of it. To 
which they anſwered, That he was a nobleman 
of ſuch honour and generoſity, that, if they might - 
have this aſſurance from his own mouth, they 
were willing to * The earl. accordingly 
«162 - | 5 | 


Went: 
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went in amongſt them; upon which they threw 
dowen their arms. Ket was taken the next day, 
and was hanged ſome time after at Norwich caſtle; 
and nine of his principal followers were likewiſe 
hanged on the boughs of the Oak of Reformation, 
28 they had ſtyled it. | | 
Fluſhed with facceſs, Warwick now began his 
aſſociation, with the confederated lords, who 
fnding him an enterpnſing man, a great general, 
an expert politician, and in favour with the people, 
and knowing his ſecret hatred to the protector, 
they reſolved to make him their chief inſtrument 
in reducing the duke's power; but they did not 
conceive: at this time, that Warwick meant to, 
compaſs his death. | | 
The intrigues of the earl of Warwick from this 
nod, to the death of the duke of Somerſet, 
ave been ſo amply ſet forth in the memoirs of 
that un fortunate nobleman, that we ſhall touch 
but ſlightly on the moſt important national tranſ- 
actions at this time. | 
The peace with France, whieh had been re- 
yeQed, when the protector propoſed: it, was con- 
eluded, in April 1550, on the following con- 
Mtions. Boulogne was to be reſtored to France, 
Shut the French king Henry II. ſtipulatod to pay 


- - # the ling of England, in confideration thereof, 


and of the tribute in arrear from France, the ſum 
of 400,000-crowns ; and it was agreed, that this 

wenty ſhould not prejudice the claim of England, 
- Either to France, or Sco | 


..*+*Seort after this peace, the duke of Brunſwick 
ent an ambaſſador; to offer his fervice to the king 
of England in his wars, with 10, ooo men, and to 
Wlicit the princeſs. Mary, the king's eldeft ſiſter, in 
martiage. Anſwer was made, that the king's wars 
wers at an end; and as to war! ty marriage, 

ith Portugal on =_ 


Hat the king was in treaty 
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ſubject; but if that treaty came to n „ the: 
duke ſhould be Sen Set 0 RY '; 
About the ſame time, the emperor ſeemed de- 
ſirous of breaking with Engle 3 for his am— 
baſfador boldly demanded of the king that the 
princeſs Mary ſhould be allowed the free exerciſe 
of the maſs, claiming in this caſe, the authority 
of an uncle; but that of her brother and ſovereign. 
being ſuperior, Edward refuſed: to comply, and: 
not only afſiſted the German Proteſtants again with 
money, but becauſe the emperor publithed ſomę 
ſevere edicts againſt them, the Engliſh merchants: 
were injoined to trade, as little as poſſible, to 
Flanders, | „ 
As treaty of commerce was likewiſe concluded; 
with Sweden; highly advantageous to England; 
for it brought bullion, into the kingdom for ous 
native commodities. A confiderable coinage like 
wiſe tock place at the Mint, but part of this cin- 
age was debaſed. * 
About the beginning of. the year 1551, intel» 
ligence was received, that the emperor intended 
to ſend a fleet to, tranſport the p ncels Mary to- 
Antwerp, and a. rebellion in lr ſeeming to- 
favour this defign, ſhe was brought from that 
county, where ſhe refided, to London, and en- 
deavours were uſed by the king and the council: 
to aka, x: over to the Proteſtant religion, but im 
vain, The emperor now ſent an angry meſſage, 
threatening war, if ſhe was. not allowed the free 
exerciſe of her religion; whereupon the 282 
determined to ſend Dr. Wotton, Bean of Cantet 
bury, to his Imperial Majeſty, who brought the: 
matter to a ſpeedy concluſion, We N : 
715 favour that tha dene Ponta 5 7 
reſpecd to their religion, (being Proteſtants), in the: _ 
Emperor's dominions, 1 AR 11 . 
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Tor's ſubjedts, {being Roman Catholics) enjoy in 
England; but as for the king's own ſubjects, of 
whom Mary was one, he had no right to inter- 
fere, or to direct the king his miſter in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of his own realm. This 
declaration put an end to the emperor's threats. 
And it muft be confeſſed by the carl of War- 
wick's enemies, that the vigour which now ani- 
mated, the king's councils with regard to foreign 
affairs, was chiefly owing to his having the lead 
in adminiſtration. The King therefore finding 
he poſſeſſed the qualifications of an able ſtateſman, 
and ſeeing him, to all appearance, reconciled to 
his uncle, appointed him, in April, lord ſteward 
of his bouſchold, and carl- at of England; 
a ſhort time after, he was made lord-warden of 
the northern matches, and, in October, he was 
created duke of N orthumberland. 

By this time, he had made alliances with ſome 
of the beſt families in England, and advanced his 
children and friends at court: in particular, Sir 

Robert Dudley, one of his younger ſons, (after- 

Hobe earl of Teiceſter) a man. who for Juſt 
and cruelty,” ſays Hayward, was the monſter 
of the court, was made one of the fix ordinary 
| gentlemen of the king's chamber, in Auguſt, and 
aſter his. coming inta place ſo near him, all au- 
We agree, the king enjoyed his health but a little 
while 

That the duke of Somerſet was not qualified to 

Wine. miniſter, is generally allowed ; but the 

uding him from every reſponſible office was the 

oft punzſhment for his paſt errors, aimed at by 

be over counſellors. Worker: the duke of 

| rthuraberland had an ambitious project % 
Agitation, which made him .Eread the integri 

nd remaining influence of his ſoyereign's unc e. 


np | Yy 95, \ But, 
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But, after his death, having gained an entire aſcen- 


dancy over the king, (more latterly, through fear 


of his power, than inclination) his dangerous plot 


2 5 to grow ripe. for execution; and it was 


ened by the following circumſtance. 35 


The pious, amiable young monarch, notwith+ 
ſtanding every art was made uſe of to divert him, 
grew melancholy and penſive. He was often found 
in tears, and upon the ſlighteſt-mention of his late 
uncle, which could not be avoided in referring ta 
paſt acts of the council, he would figh, ſays Hay- 
ward, and lament his own unfortunate fituation, 
in theſe pathetic terms: How unfortunate have 


1 been to thoſe of my blood ! my mother I flew at - 
my birth, and ſince have made away two of her 


brothers, and haply to ſerve the purpoſes of others. 
againft myſelf. The protector had done nothing 
that deſerved death, or if he had, it was very 
little, and proceeded rather from his wife than 
himſelf! where then was the good nature of a 


nephew? where the clemency of a prince? alas! 


how bave I been abuſed ? how little was. I maſter 


of my own Judgement, that bath his death; and 


the blame thereof, muſt be charged upon me“ 
© Some writers have aſſerted, that the decline of 


Edward's health, which commenced about this 


time, was owing to natural cauſes, and that nei- 
their Northumberland, nor his agents, had any 


hand in haſtening his death; and mk aſſign it, : 


as a reaſon, that the duke had no cauſe to ſuſpect 


the decline of his power, while the king lived. 


Bat if we, conſider, that this nobleman had ad- 
yanced himſelf by political fraud and cruelty, it 


ſeems highly probable, that he hourly dreaded his 
fall, as the king's judgment ripened” With his 
years, and knew, that no other means could reg . 


vent the .fin "diſcovery of his Vite filtrigdes, 
founded "on his ambition, YON 8 


Somerſet s adminiſtration. Having thus anſwered: 
his purpoſes by this meaſure, he diſſolved that 
rllament. He then artfully ſtated 16 the king, 
e neceſſity of ſetting aſide the princeſs Mary, 
from the danger the Proteſtant religion would be 
an, ifſhe ſhould ſucceed him. This repreſentation 
made a deep impreſſion upon the, pions young 
monarch, who readily conceived the fatal conſe- 
quences to the nation, which: would. enſue from 
e reſtoration of popery, and therefore freely con · 
ſented to the exclufion of Mary. But as the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth was a proteſtant, and the king bore 
a.tender affeQtion to her, it has perplexed Burnet, 
Yo Fe . boy N ho 
ymberland co vail upon him to ſet he 
ee” The difficulty, however, ehen, 
'weattend to the reaſons of law and ſtate, brought 


by the «own lawyers, ang the politicians, in Nor. 
; | % ine 
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thumberland's- intereſt, in ſupport of the expe- 
diency of excluding both the princeſſes. + 
The chief juſtice Montague maintained, that 
the act of 35 Henry VIII. ſettling the crown 
vpon Mary and Elizabeth, after the demiſe of 
Edward without iſſue, was rendered null and vos 
dy the act of the 38th of the ſame king, by whic 
the marriages of both their mothers were diſſolved, 
their divorces confirmed, and their ifſue — 
legitimate, ſo that neither the letters patent, nor 
the ſubſequent will of the ſaid King, could con- 
ſer any right of ſucceſſion to the crown, on illegi- 
timate perſons, who were totally diſabled from 
ſucceeding Edward or an perſon, the act of the 
5th limiting the ſucceſſion to legitimate iſſue. 
il gave it as a reaſon of ſtate, that though 
Elizabeth was à Proteſtant, ſhe might marry a 
foreign prince, who might introduce Popery, 
And theſe arguments moſt aſſuredly prevailed with 
the king ; for they are mentioned in the letters 
tent, for ſettling the crown on lady Jane Grey. 
he ſame: danger of Popery occaſioned the ex- 
elufion of the iſſue of Margaret, queen dowager 
of Scotland, . eldeſt fiſter wy, VIII. As to- 
the ducheſs of Suffdlk, the next perſon mentioned 
in Henry's will, ſhereadilyentered into Northum- 
herland's views, and y1 her right in favour of 
her daughter. An inſtrument. was accordingly 
2 though not without pps re 
ſome of the judges, wi ny A ned by the 
king, on the a rſt of June, when he was in great 
debility both of mind and body, it paſſed the great 
fea the next day, and was ſubſcribed by all the 


privy. council, by the . * major Part of 
0 numbers ' 
J 


the nobility both anthony . 
ORIG! and by the judges, except dur James 
Holles, one of the 2 — of the common 


conſtantly * ez 


. 
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Northumberland, having thus accompliſhed his 


deſign, nothing remained, but that the king ſhould 


not long ſurvive, leſt the recovery of his own pe- 
netrating judgement with his health, and the ap- 
plication of ſounder advice, ſhould'overthrow his 
cunning devices : therefore, ſoon after the inſtru-- 


ment had been ſubſcribed by the council, by Nor- 


thumberland's advice, an order of council iſſued; 


for diſmiſſing his phyſicians, and for putting him 


into the hands of an ignorant woman, who under 


took to reſtore him, in a ſhort time, to his for- 


mer health. Inſtead of which, after the uſe of 
her medicines, all the bad ſymptoms increaſed, to 
the moſt violent degree: he felt a difficulty of 
ſpeech, and of breathing; his pulſe failed; his 
legs ſwelled, his colour became livid, and at 


the 16th year off his age, and! yth of his reign; 
leaving great reaſon to believe, from the groſs ig - 
norance and meanneſs of the woman employed} 
that ſhe was the inſtrament of lis deſtruction. 
The piety of this prince was as exemplary, as 
His charity was benefit to the kingdom; whicit 
will never be forgotten; while we behold the hoſ- 
tals of St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, and 
Bridewell, founded and munificently endowed by 


— 


length he expired, an the 6th of July, 1553, in 


him.” His learning, his modeſt, yet graceful and 


ately deportment, and laflly his fine perſon, made 


Him the ſubject of univerſal admiration.” + 


of drawing the. princeſs Mary to court; and ſuch 
hopes were given of lris recovery, that the people 


made general rejoĩcings· upon the occaſion, and it 


: 


was on pretext of comforting the king in his illi 


nels," that the duke wrote to Mary to viſit him. 


The duke of Northumberland endeavoured to 
conceal Edward's deatlr for ſome time, with a-view 


But it is highly probable ſhe had a ſecret party in 


the council, and that thoughhey had ſubſcribed 


to 
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to the lady Jane's ſucceſſion, either through fear, 
or-from bribery, they now ſent her private intelli- 
gence of the king's death; for when ſhe was with- . - 


in half a day's journey of London, ſhe turned 


back in haſte to her houſe at Hovedon; and the 
duke then carried his daughter-in-law from Dur- 
ham-houſe to the Tower, where the royal apart- 
ments had been prepared for her, and a canopy of 
ſtate put up. On the 10th, 'ſhe was proclaimed 
in the uſual manner. The council alſo wrote to 
queen Mary, requiring her ſubmiſſion; but they 
were ſoon informed, that ſhe had retired into 
Norfolk, where many of the nobility, and multi- 
tudes of people, reſorted to her. It was then re- 
ſolved to ſend forces againſt her under the com- 
mand of the duke of Suffolk ; but lady Jane would 
by no means part with her father; and the coun- 
ci] earneſtly preſſed the duke of Northumberland 
to · go in perſon; to which he was little inclined, 
as doubting their fidelity. He fignified as much 
in the ſpeech he made at taking his leave, and was 
an{wered with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men 
could give. | bd 49-8 
On the x4th of July, the duke, accompanied 
by the marquis of Northampton, the lord Grey, 
and others, marched through Biſhopſgate with 
two thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot; bur; 
as they rode through Shoreditch, he could nog 
forbear ſaying to the lord Grey, The people 
preſs to ſee us, but none ſay, God ſpeed us.“ His 
activity and courage, for which he had been ſo 
famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted 
him; for, though he advanced to St. Edmund's= 
bury, in Suffolk, yet, finding his troops diminiſh, 
the peopls little affected to him, and no ſupplies 
coming from London, though he had wrote to tlie 
lords in the moſt prefling terms, he retired back 
again to Cambridge. In | 


: : 
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In the mean time, the council thought of no- 
thing but to get out of the Tower, and at laſt 
effected it, under pretence of going to the earl of 
Pembroke's houſe. at Baynard's caſtle, to give au- 
dience to the foreign ambaſſadors. This was on 
the 19th of the ſame month ; and the firſt thing 
they did when they came there, was, to fend for 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, whom 
they accompanied to Cheapfide, and there garter- 
king-at-arms proclaimed queen Mary. The earl 
of Arundel, and lord Paget, went the fame night 
to pay their duty to her, 
he duke of Northumberland had advice of 
this on the aoth, and, about five, in the afternoon, 
the. ſame. day, cauſed; her to be proclaimed at Cam- 
bridge; throwing up his cap, and crying. God 
fave queen Mary!  Norchumberland's affected 
oyalty, nannt was of no ſervice to him; for 
was arreſted by the queen's command, and on 
ibs isch of: Avguſt, brought to his trial, in 
eſtminſter-hall, where being found. guilty of 
1 n — his peers, he recei ved ſentence of 
he duke's behaviour under his unhappy 
een Was, to the laſt 'degree, mean and 
aged, m. the ume of his being arrcfted; 
This N hero in the field, Who bad faced 
every danger by fea and land; this aſpiring ftateſ+ 
man, who had boldly ventured to compals his 
ends, by the- moſt perilous meaſures, who knew 
that treaſon was at the bottom of all his deſigns, 
When he met with that fate which his knowledge 
of-biſtory, and even his own conduct to Somerſet 
and his iends, muſt have taught him to expect, 
dreaded. the approach of death; and, upon his 
' knees, beſought the earl of Arundel, by-whom he 
was arreſted; to intercede with the queen for his 
12 A greater proof cannot be given, that con- 
ſcious guilt makes cowards and fools of the _— 
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and the wiſeſt men; for Arundel was the very 
man who firſt deſerted his cauſe at the council 
board, notwithſtanding, at the duke's departure, 
he was the moſt vehement in his proteſtations of 
attachment to him. After ſentence, he as fooliſhly 


ſolicited Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, his 


ſworn foe, to uſe his intereſt to fave his life: 


aſking him if there were no hopes, and declaring, 
that he would be content to do penance and to 
live in a monſe-hole, if he could but live a little 
longer ; and Gardiner tauntingly told him, he 
withed to God, his grace could have been content 
with any thing leſs than a kingdom, when he 
Was at liberty and in proſperity : to which he ad- 
ded, a ſerious admonition for him to make his 
peace with God, and prepare for death. * 

It has been obſeryed, at the cloſe of the life of 
Somerſet, that the erde never forgave the duke 
of Northumberland; and, it is highly probable 


that this was the chief cauſe of the-cold reception - 


he met with from the citizens of London, when 
he proclaimed Lady Jane, and ben he marched, 
magueh, the city, with an army to ſupport her title. 
or, when he was conduQted to the Tower after. 
his condemnation, many reproached him as he: 
paſſed, and a, lady expoſing an handkerchief which 
had beep dipped, in the blood of the duke of 
Somerſet, held it near him, and cried, out: Be- 
hold. the blood of that worthy man, that good 
uncle, of our late excellent king, which was ſh 
by thy malicious practice, doth now revenge itſel 
on thee.” e a 


The twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 2553, was the day 


red for his execution: when a vaſt concourſe of 
people aſſembled upon Tower-hill, all the uſual, 
preparations being made, and the executioner 
ready: but, after waiting ſome hours, the people 


were. ordered to depart. This delay n 
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time for his making an open ſhew of the change 
of his religion, ſince that very day, in the preſence 

of the mayor and aldermen, as well as ſome of the 
privy- council, he heard maſs in the Tower. The 
next day, he was actually brought out to ſuffer 
death, on the ſame ſcaffold on Tower-hill ; where 
he made a very long ſpeech to the people; of 
which there remains nothing but what relates to- 
his religion: which he not only profeſſed to be 
then that of the church of Rome, but that it had 
been always ſo; taking upon himſelf the odious 
character of a hypocrite in the fight of God, as 
well as a diflembler with men. It is ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected, that he acted this difgraceful part, in the 
hopes of faving his life: for it is affirmed, that he 
had a promiſe of pardon, even if his head was upon 
the block, if he would recant and hear maſs ; and 
this deception was afterwards practiſed by Mary, 
to procure recantations from unhappy proteſlants, 
whom ſhe afterwards conſtantly put to death, in 
violation of the promifes made in her name, and 
by her expreſs order. . n 

Having finiſhed his { to the people, and 
his private devotions, the executioner aſked him 
forgiveneſs, to whom he ſaid, I forgive thee 
with all my. heart, do thy part without fear.“ 
And bowing towards the block, he ſaid, * I have 
deſerved a thouſand deaths.“ Then laying his. 
head on the block, it was inſtantly ſevered from 
his body: he was buried in the Tower, in St. 
Peter's church, near the body of the duke of 
Somerſet. - © 75 . | 
Thus deſervedly fell John. Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland, whoſe virtues, were few, but 
fuch as accompliſh the ſtateſman: and hero; and if 
they had not been ſullied by. the fouleſt crimes, he 
might have proved one of the ableſt miniſters Eng- 
And had ever ſeen: for he — wi 

wht | ; 12 a 
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the political and commercial intereſts of his coun» 


try; and it muſt not be forgotten, that he 


greatly promoted the latter. During his ſhort 


- adminiſtration, two inſtances are on record, 
which conſidered in a national light, are an expia- 
tion for many of his faults. | 
The firſt was the diſſolution of the corporation 
of the merchants of the Steel yard in London, 
confiſting of foreigners, chiefly Germans, ſubjects 
of the Hans- towns, who engroſſed the management 
of all the foreign commerce of England, all im- 
ports and exports being made in the ſhips of this 
corporation, by which the Engliſh merchant ad- 
venturers ſuffered great loſſes, and were expoſed to 
frauds of all kinds from the officers and other 
_ of this ſociety. The complaints of the 
ngliſh being brought before the privy council; by 
the advice, and under the patronage of the duke of 
Northumberland, after they had failed of redreſs 
in the courts of law, owing to the privileges 
granted by former kings to the corporation , the 
duke propoſed the diſſolution of the ſociety, which 
was carried, and it was accordingly diſſolved, the 
latter end of the year 1552; and, from this time 
our foreign trade was encouraged in Engliſh bot- 
toms. | 33 
The ſecond was, the eſtabliſhment of a Mart at 
Southampton, for our woollen manufactures, which 
before were tranſported to . Bruges and Antwerp, 
at a great expence; for beſides the freight in 
foreign bottoms, the Engliſh were obliged to haye 
agents and factors ſettled in Flanders, to tranſa& 
this buſineſs. But the new. regulation of opening 
| aMartin:England, which took place in 1853, pro- 


duced a moſt advantageous alteration in this valu- 


able branch of our. commerce, and was no leſs 
' favourable to the kingdom in general, as it brought 
numbers of-foreigners to viſit this country, ome 


-— 
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of whom ſettled in it, and contributed to the pro- 
greſs, which England made, in arts, manufac- 
ures, and commerce, intheage ofqueen Elizabeth. 


„ *” Juthorities, Stow's Chronicle. Speed's 
Hiſto yoof England. Lloyd's State Worthies. Sir 
John Hayward's Life of Edward VI. Fox's Acts 
and Monuments, &c. Burnet's Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, | 


The Li rE of 

H u GH LAT. ME R, 
| BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
(Wink Memoirs of Kiviav, Biſhop of Lon box 


| [A. D. 1455, o 1555. 


Ibn LATIMER vas born at Thirk- 
141 <ffon or Thurcaſton, in Leiceſterſhire, 
| About the year 1475. His father was a reputable 
7 who had no land of his'own, but rented 
A mall farm, on which, in thoſe frugal times, he 
— tamed a large family : fix daughters, and a 


But the beſt account of this family, is given in 
"one of his Lentfermons, preached before Edward 
VI. wherein, after exclaiming againſt the inclo- 
fures of common lands, and other oppreſſions, 
PpraQtiſed at that time, by the nobiſity and gentry, 


he 
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he takes notice of the moderation of the landlords 
a few & 00s before, and of the eaſe and plenty 
enjoyed by the tenants; as a proof of which, 
adds, That upon a farm of four pounds a year 
at the utmoſt, his father tilled as much ground as 
kept half a dozen men; that he bad it ſtocked 
with an hundred ſheep, and thirty cows ; that he 
found the king a man and horſe, himſelf remem- 
bering to have buckled on his father's harneſs, 
when he went to Blackheath ; that he gave his 
daughtets five pounds a-piece at marriage ; that he 
lived hoſpitably among his neighbours, and was 
not backward in his alms to the poor.“ | 
The juvenile part of Latimer's life affords no- 
thing worthy our notice; we ſhall therefore in- 
troduce him to our readers, at the time when he 
firſt appeared upon the theatre of the world, and 
began to act a conſpicuous part. This happened 
about the year 1500, when having taken the degree 
of Maſter of Arts, at Chriſt's coMege in Cambridge, 
and entered into Prieſt's orders, his zeal for the 
doctrines of the Romiſh church manifeſted-irfelf 
by violent declamations againſt the German re- 
formers, whoſe opimons began to be propagated 
in England, and to gain ground. If any profeſ- 
for, ſuſpected of favouring their tenets, read lec- 
tures, he attended, and the untverſity in recom- 
pence for his zeal, having giving him the office of 
eroſs bearer, he exerciſed ſome authority over the 
ſcholars, driving them from the {chools of theſe 
lecturers. * l | 
But fortunately for the church of England, of 
which he afterwards became an illuſtrious prelate, 
Mr. Latimer became acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
Bimey; who having entertained favourable ſenti- 
ments of Latimer from his moralcharacter, in'which 
alone there was at that titiie any ſimiſarity between 
them, conceived an opinion, that by communicat- 
| ing 
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ing to him the obſervations he had long made on 
the ſcandalous lives of the monks and the Romiſh 
clergy,' and comparing. them with the exemplary 
conduct of the reformers, he might induce Latimer 
to think mare favourably of their writings - and 
opinions. Thus prepofieſſed with the idea of 
Converting him, and having entered into ſome 
conferences with him on religious ſubjects, Mr. 
Bilney took proper opportunities, to hint that 
- fome of the tenets of the Romiſh church, were 
not conſonant to primitive Chriſtianity ; and by 
degrees he raiſed doubts, and a ſpirit of enquiry 
in Latimer's mind, who had always acted, though 
. + erroneouſly, upon honeſt principles; and in the 
end, he was fully convinced of the errors of the 
* Romith, church, which he abandoned, and from 
this time he became very active in ſupporting and 
propagating the reformed opinions. He endca- 


voured with great aſſiduity to make converts, 


both in town, and in the univerſity; preaching 
in public, exhorting in private, and every where 
preſſing the neceſſity of a holy life, in oppoſition 
to the ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and external acts 
a of devotion, which prevailed in the Romiſh re- 
ligion, 7 | 45, * 

; The firſt remarkable oppoſition that he met with 
from the Popiſh party, was occaſioned by a courſe 
of ſermons which he preached during the feſtival 
of Chriſtmas, before the univerſity, in which he 

his ſentiments concerning the impiety of 
indulgences, the uncertainty of tradition, and 
the vanity of works of ſupererogation. He in- 
veighed againſt the multiplicity of ceremonies 
with which religion was then incumbered, and 
the pride and uſurpation of the Romiſh hierarchy : 
but chiefſy he dwelt upon the great abuſe of lock - 
ing up the ſcriptures in an unknown tongue ; 
CCC 
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giving his reaſons without any reſerve, why they 
ought to be put in every one's hand. , _ 
Great was the outcry occaſioned by thefe diſ- 


courſes, Mr Latimer was then a preacher of ſome” 
eminence, and began to diſplay a remarkable addreſs 


in adapting himſelf to the capacines of the people. 


The orthodox clergy obſerving him thus followed,” 


thought it high time to oppoſe him openly. 
This taſk was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, 
prior of the Black Friars, who appeared in the 
pulpit a few Sundays after, and with great pomp 
and prolixity, endeavoured to ſhew the dangerous 
tendency of Mr. Latimer's opinions: particularly 


he inveighed againft his heretical not:on of having 
the ſcriptures publiſhed in Engliſh, laying open the 


ill effects of ſuch an innovation. If that hereſy, 
ſaid he, were to prevail, we ſhould ſoon, ſee an 
end of every thing uſeful among us. The plough- 
man reading, that if he put his hand to the plough, 
and ſhould happen to look back, he was unfit for 


the kingdom of God, would ſoon lay afide his | 


labour: the baker likewiſe reading. hat a little 
leaven will corrupt his lamp, wauld give us very 
inſipid bread: the ſimple man likewiſe finding 


himſelf commanded to pluck out his eyes, ma. 


few years we ſhould have the nation full of blind 
beggars.” | a 

. Mr. Latimer could not help liſtening with ſecret 

| * to this ingenious reaſoning. "Pathape, he 

ad ated as prudently, if he had eonfidered_ the 

prior's arguments as unaaſwerable ; but he could 

not reſt the vivacity of hig temper, which ſtrongly 


inelined him to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The 


whole univerſity met together on the Sunday, 
when it was known Mr. Latimer would preach. 


A vein of pleaſantry and humour rad throughr all 


his m_ and actions, which, it was itnagined, 
would here have full ſcope : and the pres was 
Vor. I. ö 
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nota little conſcious of his own ſuperiority. To 
complete the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, 
Buckenham himſelf entered the church, with his 
friar's cowl-about his ſhoulders, and ſeated himſelf, 
with an air of importance, before the pulpit. 
„Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated 
the learned dottor's arguments, placed them in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a 
flow of wit, and at the ſame time with ſo much 
good humour, that, without the appearance of ill- 
nature, he made his adverſary in the higheſt degree 
ridiculous. He theh, with great addreſs, appealed 
to the people, deſcanted upon the low eſteem in 
Which their holy guides had always held their un- 
derſtanding, expreſſed the utmoſt offence at their 
being treated with ſuch contempt, and wiſhed his 
- honeſt countrymen might only have the uſe of the 
ſcriptures till they ſhewed themſelves ſuch abſurd 
interpreters.. He concluded his - diſcourſe with a 
few! obſervations upon ſcripture metaphors. A 
figurative manner of ſpeech, he ſaid, was com- 
mon in all languages: repreſentations of this 
kind were in daily uſe, and generally underſtood. 
Thus, ſor inſtance, ſaid he, (addreſſing him- 
ſelf to that part of the audience where the prior 
Mas ſeated) when we ſee a fox painted, preaching 
in a friar's hood, nobody imagines that à fox is 
meant, but that craft and hypocriſy are deſcribed, 
which are ſo often found diſguiſed in that garb.“ 
But it is probable, that Mr, Latimer thought this 
levity unbecoming ; for when one Venetus, a 
foreigner, not long after, attacked him again upon 
the ſame ſubject, and in a manner the moſt ſcurri- 
lous and provoking, we find him uſing a graver 
ſtrain. He anſwers, like a ſcholar, what is worth 
anſwering; and, like a man of ſenſe, leaves the 
abſurd part to confute itſelf. But whether jocoſe 
or ſerious, his harangues were fo animated, 4 
d : tt | N ; | * 
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they ſeldom failed of their intended effect: his, 
raillery ſhat up the prior within his monaſtery, 
and his ſolid arguments drove Venetus from the 
univentay. Nr en Dit 1A 
The Proteſtant. cauſe ſoon acquired great etedit 
at Cambridge by the joint labours of Bilney ad 
Latimer, whoſe lives ſtrictly correſponded . with 
the purity of the doctrines they taught; and . | 
academical cenſures were found ſufficient to deter 
the ſtudents from following theſe emuy:e :t te- 
formen dnn alk os ac ws. ſtd weod 
Dr. Weſt the dioceſan was applied to, to flence;, 
Latimer, which he did, after; he had heard him 
pareach, though he had expreſſed his approbation of 
bis diſeourſe. He, however, prohibited him from 
preaching in any of the churches within his dioceſe, : 
But this gave no great check to the reformers; for 
there happened at that time to be a prior in Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Barnes, of the Auſtin Friars, Who 
fayoured the principles of the Reformation. His, 
monaſtery was exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
and being a great admirer of Mr., Latimer, he, 
boldly licenſed him to Apen there. Hither his; 
party followed him ; and the date oppolitzgn having 
greatly excited the curioſity: of the people, the 
friars chapel was ſoon unable to contain: the crowds 
that attendees. N eden 
This ſucceſs which Mr. Latimer bad thus gained 
by preaching, he maintained by ſanctity of man- 
ners. Nor did Mr. Bilney and he fatisfy them 
ſelves with acting unexceptionably, but were daily 
giving inſtances of true piety and benevolence, 
which malice could not ſcandatize, nor .envyy 
ere, n They were always tagether concen- 
ing meaſures for the advancement at trug veligion ai 
and the place, where they uſed to walk, was long: 
afterwards known by | the: name of the. Heretics., 
hill. Cambridge at the. time was ful af;theirg; 
* K 2 808d 
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ood actions: their charities to the poor, and 
jendly viſits to the ſick and unhappy, were com- 

mon topics of converſation. 

At length heavy complaints were ſent to the 

_ miniſtry at London, of the ſurpriſing increaſe of 

herefy, and Latimer was accuſed as the principal 

88 of the new opinions; and cardinal 

olſey, being importuned by Warham, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops at court, 
ſent for Latimer to appear before him at York- 
houſe, but after fome private converſation, he diſ- 
miſſed him courteouſly, and granted him a ſpecial 

licence, to preach in all parts of England. 3 
Mr, Latimer then returned to Cambridge, but 

ſoon after he extended his pious deſigns of refor- 

mation, by- preaching in different parts of the 
kingdom, and he, once or twice, had the honour 
to preach before Henry VIII. at Windſor, upon 
which occafions, the king had taken particular no- 
tice of him. This encouraged him to write a 
very bold letter to his majeſty, when the royal 
proclamation was iſſued, forbidding the uſe of 
the bible in Engliſh, and other books on religious 
ſubjects. From the time that the Reformation was 
firſt encouraged in England by private perſons, 
the promoters of jt; had continually diſperſed 
among the people, a variety of polemical tracts, 
and others, expoſing the corrupt lives of the 
clergy, and the monks. Theſe books were printed 
abroad ; and after the reformers, took the name of 

ProTtesrANTs, (which they did at the diet held 

at Spires in 1529, from the PROTEST they then 

and there made againſt the errors of Popery) they 
ſent them over in great quantities to their bre- 

thren in England; and amongſt other works, a 

traiiflation of the new teſtament: againſt theſe the 

proclamation was levelled. It impowered the bi- 


{hops to impriſon, at pleaſure, all perſons . 
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of having heretical books, till the party had 
purged himſelf, or abjured ; it likewiſe authoriſed 
the biſhop to ſet an arbitrary fine upon all per- 
ſons convicted; and it prohibited all appeals from 
the ecclefiaſtical courts, and ordered the civil offi- 
cers on their allegiance, to aid the biſhops in the 
extirpation of hereſy. As the cruel bigotry of 
the clergy rendered this proclamation extremely 
fatal, ſome perſons having been burnt for reading 
the bible, and others for teaching their children 
the Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, La- 
timer, with pious fortitude, remonitrated againſt it 
in his letter to the king, the ſcope of which is to 
point out the evil intentions of the biſhops in ob- 
taining the proclamation, to guard the king againſt 
the malevolence of thoſe, who infinuated that the 
reformers were a ſet of ſeditious men, who would 
diſturb the peace- of the aps xoge Þ and to con- 
vince him, that the free ule of the ſcriptures 
would make the people better, inftead of worſe 
ſubjects, as it had been falſcly repreſented to his 
majeſty ; and after vouching for the good charafters 
of the unfortunate perſons then in (cuſtody, he 
2 the following nervous, pathetic conclu- 

on: . | 
„ Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſplea- 
ſure, what I have written. I thought it my duty 
to mention theſe things to your majeſty. No per- 
ſonal-quarrel, as God ſhall judge me, have 1 with 
any man: I wanted only to induce your majeſty 
to conſider well what kind of perſons you have 
about you, and the ends for which they counſel: 
indeed, great prince, many of them, or they are 
much flandered, have very private ends. God 
grant your majeſty may ſee through all the deſigns 
of evil men; and be, in all things, equal to the 
_ high office with which you are entruſted + But, 
gracious king, remember yourſelf; have pity upon 
S057 your 
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your on foul ; and think that the day is at hand, 
- when you thall give account of yout office, and of 
- the hood that hath been ſhed by your ſword. - In 
1 en. that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſt- 
I, and not be aſhamed, but be clear and ready in 
pour reckoning and have your pardon ſealed witl 
the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which only ſcry- 
eth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who 
ſuffered death for our fins. The ſpirit of. God 
preſerve 'you 17 3 "5:3 
With fuch freedom did this worthy man addreſs 
his ſovereign; but the influence of the Popiſh party 
was then ſo great, that his letter produced no effect. 
But Henry, 1 notwithſtanding his vices, had 
an open, Ls diſpoſition, and was a great lover of 
> fincerity in others, thanked him for his well meant 
advice, and Mr. Latimer's plain, familiar ſtyle, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that from this 
time, it appears the king entertained thoughts of 
* taking him into his ſervice. Fer | 
Favourable opportunities ſoon offered for recom - 
mending Mr, Latimer tothe good graces of the king: 
for in the grand points of the divorce; and of the ſu- 
- premacy; he exerted himſelf ſtrenuouſly at Cam- 
ridge, in favour of the king's deſigns; eſpecially in 
the affair of the ſupremacy, joining with Dr. Butts, 
"the king's phyſician, in obtaining the opinions of 
* ſeveral divines and canoniſts in Cambridge, in 
ſupport of that meafure. Theſe divines were in the 
> Proteſtant intereſt, and probably Butts: would not 
have ſucceeded in his commiſſion, which was to 
gain them over, if Latimer had not aſſiſted them. 
Ah return for this favour, Dr. Butts took Mr. La- 
timer with him to court in 1535; and Cromwell, 
who was rifing into power, and favouring the 
Reformation, baving already conceived a very high 
opinion of him, very ſoon procured him a bene - 
R ene N 
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This living was in Wiltſhire, whither Mr. La- 


timer reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible; to repair, ank 


keep a conſtant reſidence. His friend Dr. Butts, 
ſurpriſed at his reſolution, did what he could to 
perſuade him from it. He was deſerting, he told 
him, the faireſt appearances of making his fortune. 
But Mr. Latimer was not a man, on whom ſuch 
arguments had any weight. He left the court, 
therefore, and entered immediately upon the duties 
of his pariſh; hoping to be of ſome uſe in the 
world, by faithfully exerting, in a private ſtation, 
foch abilities as God had given him. His beha- 
viour was ſuitable to his reſolutions. He the- 
roughly confidered the duties of a clergyman 3+ ant 
diſcharged them in the moſt conſcientious manner. 
Nor was he fatisfied with diſcharging them in his 
own parith, but extended his labours throughout 
tlie county, where he 'obferved the paſtoral care 
moſt neglected; having, for this purpoſe, obtamerÞ 
a dn , from the n 6b * 
bridge. 
— His acting, which was in a Reads” wholly 
different from the preaching of the times, ſoon 
made him acceptable to the people; among whom, 
in a little time, he eſtabliſhed himſelf in great 
credit. He was treated likewiſe very civilly by 
the neighbouring gentry; and at Briſtol Where 
he often preathed, he was countenanced by the 
magiſtrates. The reputation he was thus daily 
gaining, preſently alarmed the orthodox clergy in 
thoſe parts; and their oppoſitioa to him appeared 
firſt on the following occaſion: the mayor of Briſ- 
tol had appointed him to preach there on Eaſter- 
ſunday. Public notice had been given, and ak 
| People were pleaſed ; when ſuddenly there came 
out an order from the biſhop- of Briſtol, prohipit- 
ing any one to preach there without his licence. 
3 of the place waited on Mr. Latimer, 
1 K 4 informed 
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informed him of the biſhop's order, and, knowing 
that he had no ſuch licence, were extremely 
ſorry, that they were, by that means, deprived of 
the pleaſure of hearing an excellent diſcourſe from 
bim“ Mr. Latimer received their civility with a 
mile; for he bad been appriſed of the affair, and 
well knew, that theſe were the very perſons who 
had written to the biſhop againſt him. | 
I heir oppoſition to him became afterwards more 
public. Some of them aſcended the pulpit in 
their zeal, and inveighed againſt him with great 
4ndecency of language. Of theſe the moſt for- 
ward was one Hubberdin, an empty, impudent 
pricſt, who /could ſay nothing of his own, but 
any thing that was put into his mouth. Through 
this inſtrument, and others of the ſame kind, 
ſuch liberties were taken with Mr. Latimer's cha- 
_ rater, that he thought it proper, at length, to 
_ Juſtify himſelf; and, accordingly, called upon his 
 calumniators to accuſe him publickly before the 
mapor of Briſtol. And, with all men of candour 
he was juſtified; for, when that magiſtrate con- 
- yened both parties, and put the accufers upon pro- 
ducing legal proof of what they had ſaid, nothing 
reproachable appeared againſt him, but the whole 
accuſation was left to reſt upon the uncertain evi- 
gence of ſome hear · ſay information. 

His enemies, however, were not thus ſilenced. 
\T he party againſt him became daily ſtronger and 
more inflamed. It conſiſted, in general, of the 
country prieſts of thoſe parts, headed by ſome di- 
vines of more eminence. Theſe perſons, after 
mature deliberation, drew 7 articles againſt him, 

extracted chiefly from his ſermons ; in which he 
was charged with fpeaking lightly of the worſhip 
of Hints; with ſaying, that there was no material 
&re in hell; and, that he had rather be in purga- 
- tory, than in Lollard's tower. Theſe arti mo 
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te form of an accuſation, were laid before Stoke-. 
»:fley, biſhop of London. This prelate immediate - 
ly cited Mr. Latimer to appear before him. But 
Mr. Latimer, inſtead of o yung the citation, 5 
pealed to his own ;ordina thinking himſelf 
Wholly exempt from the juriſdiftion of any other 
biſhop. Span + upon this, qe a private- 
cauſe of it, was determined at any rate to get him. 
in his power. He applied therefore to archbiſhop: 
Warham, who was prevailed upon to iſſue a cita- 
tion from. his own court, which Mr. Latimer 
.obeyed.. His friends perſuaded him to leave the”. 
country ; but their —_—_— were in vain; and he 
ſet out for. London, though it was in the depth of 
winter, and he was at A. time labourm under” 
a-ſevere fit both of the ſtone and cholic. Duc his 
bodily complaints did not give him ſo much 
at the thoughts of leaving his pariſh ee ter 
the Popiſh clergy would not fail to undo, in his ab- 
ſence,. — he had hitherto done. Wden be a. 
rived in London, he found a court of biſhops and: 

c moniſts aſſembled to receive him; where, inſtcad; 
of being examined, as he ex ed, about lis ſer- 
mons, a paper was put into his hands, Which he 
was ordered to ſubfcribe, It Ae his belief in; 
the doQrine of. purgatory ; the efficacy of maſſes | 
for the ſouls therein; of prayers tq the Hints; of” 
pilgrimages to their ſepulchres and relies; 'of the: | 

8 rag ag of vows: 3 celibacy,. unleſs. 

diſpenſed with of the | power Ws 
fo Som fads of that Jani of 1 9 ;. of the 
— ſacraments, and. other abſurd: u of the 
Romiſh church; 

Mr. Latimer e read over the contents, re 
turned the refuſing to ſign it. The nn 
biſhop, wi 8 red he would: conſider 
what he did. We intend not,“ fays he. Mr. 


| mes 49. be hard ara ee we. diſmiſs you,.. 
by K 5. fo 


for the preſent: take a copy of the articles; ex · 
amine them carefully; and God t, that, at 
Hur next meeting, we may find each other in bet 
ter temper.“ 1 N 12 * N 

| 4.2! Atithe neut meeting, and at ſeveral ſucceeding 
| zones,/'the ſame ſcene was acted over again: both 
5 +fides continued inflexible. The biſhops, however, 
being determined, if poſſible, to make him com- 
uply, began to treat him with more ſeverity. Of 
\ one of theſe examinations he gives us the follow- 

A A A ĩ˙· LOL. 
„ Iwas brought out,“ ſays he, to be ex- 
gamined in a chamber, where I was wont to be 
examined: but at this time it was ſomewhat alter- 
ede For, whereas before there was a fire in the 
chimney, now the fire was taken away, and an ar- 
was hanged over the chimney:; and the. table ſtood 
vnear' the chimney's end. There was, among theſe 
Biſhops that examined me, one with whom I have 
been very familiar, and whom I took for my great 
| Aviend, an aged man, and he ſat next the table- 
end., Then, among other queſtions he put forth 
ie, a wery ſubtle and crafty. one; and, when 1 
gu make anfwer, I pray you, Mr, Latimer,” 
425 thidhe; «ſpeak out; I am very thick of hearing, 
Aud hereche many that ſit far off.“ I matvelled at 
this, the I was bidden to ſpeak out, and began 
20 miſdeem, and gave an ear to the chimney; and 
there 1 heard à pen plainly ſcratching behind the 
oloth. They had appointed one tliere to write all 
any anſwers / that I ind nut ſtart from them. 
God was my good Lord, andigave me anſwers; 1 

could never elle have eſcaped tlem ??? 
Anos the biſhops continũed ta diſtreſs Mr. La- 
timer yExamining him three times every week, with 
ew either to draw ſomething from him by cap- 
tous queſtions, of te teaze him at length into a 
. compliance :-and. indeed, at length, he was tired 
c out. 
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ont. Accordingly, when. he was next ſummoned, 
_ inſtead of, going himſelf, he ſent à letter to the 
archbiſhop; in which, with great, freedom, he 
tells him, That the treatment he had of late met 
with, had fretted him inte ſuch a diſorder, as ren- 
dered him unfit to attend them that day; that, in 
the mean time, he could not belp taking this op- 
-portunity to expoſtulate with his grace, for Yetain- 
ing him ſo long from the diſcharge of his duty: 
that it ſeemed. to him moſt unaccountable, that 
they, Who never preached themſelves, ſhould hin- 
der others; that, as for their examination of him, 
he really could not imagine what they: aimed at; 9 
they pretended one thing in the beginning, ang 
another in the progreſs: that, if his ſermens were 
what gave offence, which, he perſuaded himlelf, 
were neither contrary to the truth, nor to an 
canon of the church, he was ready to auſy * 
whatever might be thought exceptionable in them 
that he wiſhed a little more regard might be Bat 
to the judgment of the people; zud, that a. dif- 
tinction might, be made —— the ordinagces gt 4 
God and man: that, if ſome. abuſes in religion. 
did prevail, (as was then common ſuppoſed) he 
.thought preaching was the beſt means to dilcou 
tenance them: that he waſhed-all paſtors 8 
obliged to. perform their duty: but that, howeyer, 
liberty, might be given to thoſe who were willi Ng : 
that, 38. for the articles propoſed to him, he be 
ged to be. excuſed, from ſubſcribing them bil 
he lived he never would 8 PR Re Beg and, ; 

ty he hoped; the archbiſhop would eu 

e 5 5 0 5 he knew 15 duty GIL 

iers, and would practiſe it; but, in that gale, 

he thought a ſtronget obligation laĩd upon x N 
Mr, Latimer had jadeed à yery., narrow: ee | 
©W1 2 to his. friends Fea. the king ; Tc 
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Sabat, bbth vacant at this time, by the depri- 
 wation. of Ghinuccii, and 3 two Italian 


3 bifhops, who fel under the king 
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in the ſame manner with his worthy friend Mr. 
Bilney, who after a fimilar examination; had been 
Purſuaded by Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, to re- 


"cant, and bear a a faggot upon his ſhoulder, in 
token of ſubmiſſion. This happened in 1528, 


and Bilney afterwards feeling os remorſe of 
m 


conſcience for this recantation, e — 5 
welauchaly, after which he went about preaching 
the: Reformation, and confeffing the guilt of his 
abjuration, till at length in the year 1531, he was 
apprehended by the, biſhop of Norwich, and was 


bent the Gme year, in purſuance of a writ from 


the ecclefiaſtical court at London, for his execu- 
tion, as i relapſed heretic. | 

"What particular effect Latimer's letter oreduced, 
we are not informed; but the king, apprized of the 
Hf wfage he had met with, moſt probably by 


he lord Cromwell's means, interpoſed i in his be- 


half, and reſcued him out of the hands of his 


enemies. 
The ſteady attachment Mr. Latimer had den 


v0 che cauſe of the Reformation, the aſſiſtance he 


Had given in forwarding the divorce, and the 


great ſervices he might perform in a more conſpi- 
uus ſtation, were ſtrong inducements to engige 


| de queen, Anne Boleyn, and the lord Cromwell, 


now prime minifter, to ſolicit his promotion. 


8 1 therefore, 7 recommended him to the 


ng for one of the biſhopricks, Worceſter or 


s diſpleaſure upon. 
his rupture with Rome. 


The king thus powerfully ſolicited, and: being; 


biwfcf much diſpoſed to favour Mr. Latimer, 
offered him the ſes of Worceſter, which he accepted 
in 1525, and was thus fereened for * Poo: 


from au ales of dit namics. | 2 
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All the hiſtorians of theſe times mention him 


as a perſon reer ee eee eee of 
his new functions. In reforming the clergy of 
ais dioceſe, which he thought the chief brauch of 


the - rage office, he was uncommonly active and 
reſolute. With the fame ſpirit, he prefided over his 
eccleſiaſtical court; and he was frequent and atten- 
tive in his viſitations; in ordaming, firi&t and 
wary; in preaching, indefatigable; in reproving 
and exhorting, ſevere and perſuaſive. l 
Thus far he could act with authority: but in 
. . other things, he found himſelf under difficulties. 
The ceremonies of the Popiſh worſhip gave him 
great offence ; and he neither durſt, in times fo 
dangerous and unſettled, lay them entirely afide ; 
Nor, on the other hand, was he willing to retains 
them. In this dilemma his addreſs was admira- 
ble. He enquired into their origin; and, when 
he found any of them derived from a good mean- 
ing, he took care to inculcate that original mean- 
ing in the room of a corrupt interpretation. Thus 
he put the people in mind, when bread and water 
were diſtributed, that theſe elements, which had 
long been thought endowed with a kind of magt- 
eal influence, were nothing more than appendages 
to the two ſacraments of the Lord's Supper, and 


Baptiſm; the former, he ſaid, reminded: us of 


Chriſt's death; and the latter was only a ſimple * 
repreſentation of ant being purified from fin. - 
While his endeavours to reform were thus con- 
fined within his own 'diocefe, he was called upon. 
to exert them in a more public manner, having: 
mceived a ſummons to attend the parliament and. 
convocation. This meeting was opened, in the 
uſual form, ok Latin ſermon, or rather an ora- 
ton, ſpoken. by biſhop Latimer, whoſe eloquence 
was, at this time, every where famous. But, as. 
he did not diſtinguiſh himſelf in the debates” of 
Wie convocation, which. ran very high _— 5 


ceuſtom, had been, u 
19gainſt whatever he. 
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the proteſtant and Popiſh parties; we 22 55 
add, that an animated attempt was at this time 


made to get him and Cranmer ſtigmatiſed by ſome 

ublic cenſure > but, through their on and 
"4 mwell's intereſt, they were too well eſtabliſh- 
ed to fear any open attack from their enemies. 
In the mean while, the biſhop of Worceſter, 
highly ſatisfied with the proſpect of a reformation, 
"repaired: to his dioceſe, having made no longer 
ſtay in London than was abſolutely neceſſary. 


le had no talents, and he knew that he had 


none, for ſtate - affairs; and therefore he meddled 


not with them. His wholeainbition was, to diſ- 


charge the paſtoral functions of a biſhop, neither 
aiming to diſplay the abilities of the ſtateſman, 
nor thoſe of the courtier. How very unqualified 
he was to ſupport the latter of theſe characters, 
will ſufficientiy appear from the following ſtory. 
It was the cuſtom, in thoſe days, for the bi- 


ſhops to make preſents to the king, upon the 


firſt day of a ne year; and many of them would 
Preſent very liberally; proportioning their gifts to 


their expectations. Among the reſt, the biſhop 


of Worceſter, being at this time in town, waited 
upon the king with his offering; but, inſtead of 
a purſe of gold, which was the common oblation, 
he preſented a New Teſtament, with a leaf dou- 
bled down, in a very conſpicuous manner; terthis 
paſſage, ++ ages and ae feed 
„„ 
After he had refided about: two yearsvin nis 
— — he was again fummoned to London in 


1686539, to attend the buſineſs of parliament; Soon 


After his arrival, he was accuſed be fore the king 


of preaching a feditious-ſernion; This ſerimon be 


had preached at court, and according to his 
ueſtionablys ſevere enough 
ved amiſsl! His acculer. 


at; 


4 
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- who is ſaid to have been a pexſon of great emi- 
nence about the king, was moſt probably Gardiner 
biſhop of Wincheſter; who at this time was 
coming into great favour at court, and had alien- 
ated the king's mind from the Proteſtant intereſt. 
But Latimer being called upon by the king, with 
ſome ſternneſs, to vindicate himſelf, was ſo fat 
from deny ing or even palliating, what: he had faid, 
that he boldly juſtified it; and turning to the king, 
with that noble unconcern which a good conſci- 
ence inſpires, made this anſwer : ] never thought 
myſelf worthy, nor I never ſued to be a preacher 
before your grace; but I was called to it, and 
would be willing, if you miſlike me, to give place 


to my betters; for I grant there be a great many 


more worthy; of the room than l am; and if it be 


| your graceꝰs pleaſure to allow them for preachers, - 


I could be content to bear-their books after them. 
But if your grace allow me for a preacher, I would 
deſire you to give me leave to di charge my conſci- 
ence, and to frame my doctrine according to my 
audience. I had been a very colt indeed, to have 


preached ſo at the borders of your realm, as 1 


wa. 


preach. betore your grace.“ The greatneſs of this 


anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice; the ſeverity af 


the king's countenance. changed into a gracious 
ſmile; and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that 
obliging freedom, which this. monarch never uſed, 
but to thoſe, whom he.c{teemed,,., i. iti, 
About this time, the fix- artigles; of xeligion, 
having paſſed both hauſes, rece ed the royal aſſent: 
they were juſtly ſty led the bloody articles, by the 
Proteſtants; who foreſaw that they were calculated 
. cto- reſtore the Romith religion, It vas enacted by 
the ſtatute, that, whoever ſhould deny the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, either in ſpeech or by writ- 


ing ſhould be adjudged to be heretics, and butnt 


Without any abjuration being admitted, and EF 
ellates 
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eftates be forfeited to the king: — that who» - 
ever ſhould maintain the neceſſity of communicat- 
ang in both ſpecies ;—affirm, that it was lawful 
for prieſts ' to marry; —that vows of chaſtity 
might be violated ;—that private maſſes were uſe - 
elſs ;—or that auricular confeſſion was not neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation, were to be adjudged felons, and 
to ſuffer death as ſuch, without benefit of clergy. 
Thus Papiſts and Proteſtants, by the verſatility 
_ ofthe king's diſpoſition and the violence of his tem- 
per, were alike expoſed to the flames; the one if 
they denied the king's ſupremacy, the other if 
they oppoſed the fix articles. Our worthy prelate 
was one of the firſt who took offence at theſe arti- 
cles: he refuſed to give his vote in favour of them, 
and he thought it wrong to hold any office in a 
church where ſuch terms of communion were re- 
quired. He, therefore, reſigned his biſhopric. 
It is related of him; that when he came from the 
parliament hopſe to his lodgings, he threw off his 
robes, and leaping up, declared to thoſe who ſtood 
about him, That he thought himſelf lighter, than 
ever he found himſelf before.“ 
After this he immediately retired into the 
country, where he thought of nothing, for the 
remainder of his days, but a ſequeſtered life. But 
having recerved a bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and 
the contuſion being ſo dangerous, that he was 
obliged to ſeek out for better aſhſtance than could: 
be afforded him by the unſkilful ſurgeons of thoſe 
rts, he repaired again to Londbn. Here he 
und things ſtill in a worſe condition than he left 
them. The duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who were the principal inſtruments 
in the ruin of the earl of Eſſex, were uow at the 
head of the Popiſh party; and unden the direction 
of theſe zealots, ſuch a ſcene of blood enſued, as. 
England had nat yet ſeen. Latimer, pun 
= | others, 
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others, felt the effects of their bigotry; their 


emiſſaries ſoon found him, and accuſed him of 
having ſpoken againſt the ſtatutes of the fix articles, 
in conſequence of which he was committed to the 


Tower. It does not appear, that any formal pro- 
ceſs was carried on againit him, or that he was 


ever judicially examined. He fuffered, however, 

under one pretence or other, a cruel impriſonment 

during the remainder of 905 Henry's reigg. 
After remaining in the Tower upwards of fix 


years, in the conſtant practice of every Chriſtian. 
virtue, upon the acceſhon of Edward VI. he and 


all others who were impriſoned in the fame. cauſe, 


were ſet-at liberty; and Latimer, whoſe old friends 
were now in power, was received by them with 


every mark of affection. Heath had ſucceeded him 
in the biſhopric of Worceſter ; and the parliament 
ſent an addreſs to the protector, begging him to re- 
flore Mr. Latimer to the biſhopric of Worceſter, 
which greatly diſtreſſed Heath, who was a violent 
bigot to the Romiſh church, and was deprived in 
1550. But on the reſumption being propoſed. to 
Latimer, he defired to be excuſed, alleging his 
great age, and the claim he had from thence to a 
ri vate life. Having thus rid himſelf of all incum- 

nces, he accepted an invitation from his friend, 


Lambeth, where he led a very retired life, ö 
His chief employment was to hear the complaints, 


and to redreſs the injuries, of the poor people; 
and his character for ſervices of this kind was o 


univerſally known, that ſtrangers, from every part 
of England, would reſort to him, vexed either hy 
the delays, of public courts and offices, or harrafſed 
by the op —— of che great. in theſe occupa- 
tions, and in aſſiſting archbiſhop Cranmer to com- 


pole the homilies, which were ſet forth by authority. | 


archbiſhop Cranmer, and took up his reſidence ac 


* 
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in the firſt year of king Edward, he ſpent upwards 
of two years. 1 | . | by R 
But as he was one of che moſt eloquent and 
popular preachers in England, he was appointed 

during the three firſt years of king Edward, to 
*preach* the Lent ſermons before the king. And 
upon theſe occaſions, he attacked the vices of the 
great with honeſt freedom, and charged tliem 
particularly with covetouſneſs, bribery, and ex- 
*tortion from the poor, fo home, that it was 
_ +5mpoffible” for them, by any ſelf deceit, to avoid 
the direct application of his reproofs to themſelves. 
pon the reyolution at court, after the duke of 
*Somerſet's death, he retired into the country, and 


made uſe of the king's licence, as a general preach- 


er, in thoſe parts where -he thought his labours 
might be moſt uſeful: but, upon the acceſſion of 
ere Mary, he ſoon loſt this liberty; The bi- 
mop of Wincheſter, who had proſcribed him with 
the firſt, ſent a meſſenger to cite him before the 
_ *eouncil. He had notice of this deſign ſome hours 
before the meſſenger's arrival, but he made no 
uſe of the intelligence; like other eminent refor- 
mers of that time, he choſe rather to meet, than 
Avoid perſecu tien. 
Tube meſſenger therefore found him equipped for 
his journey: at which 5 his furprize, Mr. 
Latimer told him, That he was as ready to attend 
Him to London, thus called upon. to anſwer for 
- bis faith, as he ever was to take ahy journey in his 
life: and, that he doubted not but that God, who 
had already enabled him to ſtand before two 
prices: would enable him to ſtand before a third. 
The meſſenger then acquainting Him, that he had 
no orders to ſeize his perſon, dehvered à letter and 
* departed. - From which it is/plain, that they choſe 
Father to drive him out of the kingdom; than to 
bring him to any public queſtion, M 
: I, 


* 
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Mr. Latimer, upon opening the letter, and 


finding it to contain a citation from the council, 


reſolved to obey it. He ſet out, therefore, imme- 


diately for London. As he paſſed through Smith- 
field, where heretics were uſually burnt, he ſaid 


chearfully, This place hath long groaned for 


me.“ The next morning he waited- upon the 
council, who having loaded him with many ſevere 
reproaches, ſent him to the Tower. 2 

his was but a repetition of a former part of 


his life; only he now met with harſher treatment, 
and had more frequent occafions to exerciſe his re- 


ſignation; which virtue no man more eminently . 
poſſeſſed, neither did the uſual chearfulneſs of his 
diſpoſition now forſake him; of which we have a 
remarkable inſtance on record. A ſervant going 


out of his apartment, Mr. Latimer called after him 


and bid him tell his maſter, That, unleſs he took 
better care of him, he ſhould certainly eſcape him. 
Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome diſ- 
- compoſure in his countenance, came to him, and 


6. 2 


defired an explanation of what he had ſaĩd to his 


ſervant. . Why, you expect, I ſuppoſe, Mr. 


Lieutenant, replied Mr. Latimer, ** that I ſhould 
be burned; but, if you do not allow me a little 
fire this. froſty weather, I can tell you I ſhall firſt 
be ſtarved with cold.“ | | 


About the ſame time archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
Ridley, biſhop of London, were committed to che 
Tower; of the former we ſhall take little notice 
at preſent, referring the reader to his life, in its 


proper place; but we ſhall here introduce ſuch 
memoirs of biſhop Ridley, as will be ſufficient. to 


do honour to his memory, without breaking+in 
upon our enlarged hiſtorical plan, by inſerting all 


the unintereſting incidents of his life. 


". Nicaoras RibLey firſt made himſelf conſpi- 
cuous at Cambridge, in 1530; after having ſpent 
' omg 
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ſome time in the ſtudy of divinity at the Sorbonne 


at Paris, and at the univerſity of Louvaine in 


Flanders, At this time, two vain young ſtudents, 
of Oxford, came to Cambridge, and challenged 
the whole univerſity to a public diſputation on the 
two following queſtions. I he firſt was, Whether 
the civil law was more excellent (as a profeſhon) 
than medicine? The ſecond, Whether a woman 
condemned to death, being twice tied up, and the 
cords breaking, ought to be tied up again? No 
mention .is made which fide of theſe frivolous 
queſtions Mr. Ridley took, but it is certain, that 
he ſoon baffled one of the antagoniſts, and the 
ther feigning ſickneſs, the diſputation ended, and 
the victory was aſcribed to Mr. Ridley of Univer- 
ſity College, though he had four aſſociates. 

In 1536, archbiſhop Cranmer hearing of his great 
reputation as a man of extenſive learning, made him 
one of his chaplains, and being better pleaſed with 
"tim on a familiar acquaintance, he gave him the 
> Vicarage of Herne in Kent, and ever after became 
his patron. | e 

In 1543s © Fruitleſs attempt was made by the 
*Popiſh biſhops to ruin Mr. Ridley and his patron, 
though Mr. Ridley at this time only objected to ſome 
of the fix bloody articles, and ſtill: believed in the 

doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. But in 1545, hav- 

t ee ſome tracts publiſhed by the Zuinglians, 
in Germany, on the doctrine of the ſacrament, 
in which tranſubſtantiation was proved to be an 
innovation of the church of Rome, he became a 
_ thorough convert to all the tenets of the Reforma- 

tion. In 1548, he was promoted to the ſee of 

_ Rocheſter ; and upon the deprivatior' of Bonner, 
de was tranſlated to that of London, to which 
_ Weſtminſter, being ſuppreſſed, was united, the 

Glowing year. . 
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In 1551, biſhop Ridley gave a ſtriking-proof of 
his piety and goodneſs, for though the ſweating. 
fickneſs raged violently. at London, and was as 
fatal as the plague, he refided, and aſſiduouſly en- 
deavoured to make this public calamity of uſe, 
by preaching repentance, and a reformation of 
manners. | b 

It was this worthy- prelate, who in 1553, 

ched the excellent ſermon on charity before 
ing Edward VI. which induced the pious young 
monarch to found the hoſpitals, as mentioned in 
the life of the duke of Northumberland. Thus 
worthily did he fill his high tation in the church; 
and being zealous for the preſervation of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, after the king's death, he preached 
at St. Paul's, in obedience to an order of council, 
recommending lady Jane Grey to the people 
as their lawfal queen. For this offence, upon 
Mary's acceſſion, he was committed to the Tower, 
with Cranmer, engaged in the ſame cauſe; and 
this bigoted queen, though ſhe might have tried 
them with the other ſtate priſoners for treaſon, 
choſe rather to proceed againſt them as he- 
retics. | 

After the three biſhops had been impriſoned 
ſome months in the Tower, the convocation ſent 
them, under the care of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, to Oxford, to be preſent at a public diſ- 
putation to be held there; when it was ſaid, 
the long depending controverſy between the Papiſts. 
and the Proteſtants, would be finally determined 
by the moſt eminent divines of both parties. But 
when they arrived there, which was in March 
1554, they were all-cloſely confined in the com- 
mon priſon, and denied uſe of pen, ink, and 
paper; a plain proof that no free diſputation was 
intended. In this comfortleſs ſituation n 0 
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reſource was in | cart in which they ſpent great 
part of every day. Mr. Latimer, particularly, 
would often continue kneeling till he was not able 
to riſe without help. The principal ſubject of 
his prayers was, that God would enable him to 
maintain the profeſſion of his religion to the laſt; 
that God would again reſtore his Goſpel to Eng- 
land; and preſerve the ptinceſs: Elizabeth to be a 
comfort to this land. bet. 4 
Fox has preſerved a conferente, afterwards com- 
mitted to writing, which was held at this time, 
between Ridley and Latimer. * * | | 
The two biſhops are repreſented fitting in their 
priſoh, ruminating upon the ſolemn preparations 
then making for their trial, of which probably 
they were now firſt informed. Biſhop Ridley firſt 
broke filence. ** The time,“ faid he, is now 
come; we are now called upon either to deny our 
faith, or to ſuffer death in its defence. You, Mr. 
Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chriſt, and have 
frequently withſtood the fęar of death; whereas I 
am raw in the ſervice, and unexperienced.“ With 
this preface he introduces a requeſt, that Mr. 
Latimer, whom he calls his father, would hear him 
propoſe ſuch arguments as he thought it moſt like- 
ly his adverſaries would urge againſt him, and 
aſſiſt him in providing himſelf with proper an- 
ſwers to them. To this, Mr. Latimer, in his 
uſual ſtrain of good-humour, anſwered, That, he 
fancied the good biſhop was treating him, as he 
remembered Mr. 'Bilney © uſed formerly to do, 
who, when he wanted to teach him, would always 
do it under colour of being taught himſelf. But, 
in the preſent caſe,” ſaid he, my lord, I am 
determined ſor myſelf, to give them very little 
trouble.” ſhall juſt offer them a plain account 
of my faith, and ſhall ſay very little more; for J 


inn know 
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know any thing more will be to no; purpoſes. | 
They talk of a free diſputation; but, I am well! 
aſſured their grand argument will be, , that of; 1 
their. forefathers: We have a law, and by our | 
law, ye ought to die“ However, upon Mr., 
Ridley's preſſing his requeſt, thay went pen the 1 
examination he deſired, . 
This part of their AC Lb contains only. 
the common arguments againſt the tenets of Po- 
pery. When they had fmiſhed this exerciſe, Rid- 6 
ley deſired Latimer' $.- prayers, that be maight be 1 
enabled to truſt in God. | 
Of my prayers,” replied 5 old biſhop; 1 
« you may be well aſſured; nor do I doubt but I. , 
ſhall have yaur's in return. And, indeed, prayer 
and patience ſhould be our great reſources. For 
m yſelf, had I the learning of St. Paul, I ſhould 
think it ill laid out upon an elaborate. defence. 
Yet our caſe, my lord, admits of comfort. OuRt 
enemies can do no more than God permits z and 5 
God is faithful; who will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above our ſtrength. Be at a point with N 
them z ſtand to that, and let them ſay and do what, 
they pleaſe. Lo uſe many words would be in vain; 
yet it is requiſite to give a reaſonable account of . 
your faith, if they will hear you. For other 
things, in a wicked  judgement-hall, a man may | 
keep filence after the example of Chriſt., As for 
their ſophiſtry, you, know falſhood may often be, 
diſplayed in the colours of truth. But, above all n if 
things, be upon your guard againſt the fear of | 
death. This is the great argument you muſt, : 
oppoſe.— Poor Shaxton ! (biſhop of | Saliſbury, . 
who recanted, and then became a perſecutor of the | 
obs), it is to be feared this argument had a 
reateſt weight in his recantation. But let us | 


— — — — _ — — — 
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that we cannot be more happy, than by belng 
ſach Philippians, as not only believe ay Chriſt, 
but dare fuer for his ſake. 

The commiſſioners from the e ar- 
rived at Oxford in April, and aſſembled at St. 
Mary's church, where, being arrayed in ſcarlet, 


they ſeated themſelves before" > the high altar, and 


placing the prolocutor Dr. Weſton, in the middle, 
they ſent for the priſoners. Cranmer and Ridley 
being firſt brought in, were told that the convo- 
cation had figned” their” belief of the following 
articles, which the queen- expected my would 
either ſubſcribe, or confute. 
* The natural body of Chriſt is really in 
| dre after the words ſpoken by the 
uy In the facrament, after the words of conſe- 
cration, no other ſubſtance does remain, than the 
ſubſtance of the body and blood of Chriſt. 

In the maſs is a facrifice propitiatgry for the 


| fins of the quick and dead.“ 


Cranmer and Ridley having refuſed to ſign theſe 
articles, copies were delivered to them, and the 
ptolocutor fixed two ſeparate days, when he told 
them, it would be expofied, that they ſhould pub- 
 lickly-argue againſt 

NP Latimer was next introduced; Kea pri- 

ieive martyr, in his priſon attire. He had a cap 
Ae his head, buttoned under his chin, a pair 
— hanging at his breaſt, a New Teſta- 
ment — . his arm, and a ſtaff in his hand. He 
was almoſt exhauſted with g through the 
crows ; and the prolocutor ordering a chair to be 
brought for him, he walked up to it, and, ſaying. 
he was a very old man, fat down without any 
ceremony. Fhe articles were then read to him; 


- which he denied alſo. The 5 upon this, 
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telling him, that he muſt ow on the Wedneſ⸗ 
day following, the old biſhop, with as much 
chearfulneſs as he would have ſhewn upon the moſt 
ordinary occaſion, ſhaking his palſied head, an- 
ſwered, ſmiling, ** Indeed, gentlemen, I am juſt; 
as well qualified to be made governor of Calais,” 
He then complained, that he was very old, and 
very infirm ; and ſaid, That he had the uſe of no 
book but that under his arm; which he had read 
ſeven times over deliberately, without finding che 
leaſt mention made of the maſs. In this ſpeech he 
gave great offence, - by ſaying, in his humorous | 
way, alluding to tranſubſtantiation, that he could 
find neither the marrow- bones, nor the ſinews, of 
the maſs in the New Teſtament. Upon which, 
the prolocutor-cried out, with ſome warmth, that': 
he would make him find both: That you will 
neyer do, maſter doctor, 'replied Latimer; after 
which he was ſilen cet. 44 An 
Our venerable old man adhered to the reſolution 
that he had mentioned in his conference wit! 
Ridley, and, when the time of his diſputation „ 
came, - knowing, ſays Mr. Addiſon Spectator 3 
Ne 463), How his abilities were impaired bx 
nage, and that it was impoſſible for him to recolled | 
all thoſe reaſons which had direQed him in the 
choice of his religion, he left his companions, Who 
were in the full poſſeſſion of their vigour and learn 
ing, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts by the 4 
force of reaſon,” while he only repeated to his ad- 
verfaries, the articles in Which he firmly believed, 
and iu the profeſſion of which he was determined 
I 1 34 CH. N 
The particulars of this mock diſputation, being 
tedious,. unintereſting, and truly ridiculous, are 
omitted in favour of the important-tranſations of 
the reign of queen Mary, included in this volume. 
Suffice-it; therefore, to obſerve, that all the argu-/'i 
Vor. I. L | ments 
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-ments uſed by Cranmer and Ridley, were treated 
with indecent contempt, and inftead of being fairly 
canvaſſed, were over-ruled by the infolence of au- 
thority, and the wild uproar of countenanced cla- 
mour and tumult. ; 
I a few days after theſe ſhameful proceedings, 
the commiſhoners, ſeated in their Wu et form, 
ſent for the biſhops to St. Mary's church: where, 
after ſome affected exhortations to recant, the 
prolocutor firſt excommunicated, and then con- 
demned them. As ſoon as the ſentence was read, 
biſhop Latimer, lifting up his eyes, cried out, [ 
thank God, "moſt heartily, that he hath prolonged 
my life to this end!“ To which the prolocutor 
repliedy „If you go to heaven in this faith, I am 
thoroughly perſuaded I ſhall never get there.“ 

The three biſhops were continued cloſe priſoners 
at Oxford, upwards of fixteen months, till the 
pope's authority, and the legantine power were 
completely reſtored in England, by act of parlia- 
ment; for it ſhould ſeem, that till this was ef- 
fested, and the old fanguinary laws againſt heretics 
revived, they could not be put to death, with the 
leaft ſhadow of Juſtice, the ſtatutes, on which the 
ſentence: againſt them was founded, not Being in 

force at the time when it was paſſed upon them. 
Therefore, a new commiſhon was granted by car- 
dinal Pole, the pope's legate, to White, bithop of 
Lincoln, Brookes, biſhop of Glouceſter, * and 
Hollman, hiſhop of Briſtol, empowering them to 
cite Ridley and Latimer before them, in order to 
receive them into the boſom of the church, if 
they would rencunce their errors ; 'or to condemn 
them as heretics, and deliver them over to the ſe- 
cular power, if they remained obſtinate. 

On the zoth of September, 1555, the commiſ- 
ſioners having ſeated them:elves, in great ſtate, in 
the divinity ſchool, ſent for Ridley, who refuſing 
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to ſubſcribe to much the ſame articles as had. be- 
fore been tendered to him; they then lent! for 
Latimer, and great pains were taken by the biſhop 
of Lincoln, to make him renounce his opinion, 
in an eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, in which 
he exhorted him to accept the mercy. offered to 


him, and to acknowledge the authority of the 


pO 7 3 <4 vi | : : 1151. 
Nr. Latimer thanked the hiſhop for his gentle 
treatment of him; but, at the ſame time, aſſured 


him, that it was in vain to expect from him any 
acknowledgment of the pope. He did not believe, 
he ſaid, that any ſuch juriſdiction had been iven 
to the ſee of Rome, nor had the biſhops of Rome 
behaved as if their power had been from God. He 
then quoted a Popiſh book, which had lately beeu 
written, to ſhew how groſsly the Papiſts would 
miſrepreſent ſcripture : and concluded with ſaying, 
that he thought the clergy. had nothing to do with 
temporal power, nor ought ever, to be intruſted 
with it; and that their commiſſion from their 
maſter, in his opinion, extended no, farther than 
to the diſcharge. of their paſtoral functions. To 
this the biſhop of Lincoln replied, That he 
thought his ſtyle. not quite · ſo decent as it might 
be; and that as to the book which. he quoted, he 
knew nothing of it.” At this Latimer expreſſed 
his ſurprize, and told him, that although he did 
not know the author of it, yet it was written by a 
perſon of note, the biſhop of Glouceſter; r: 
This produced ſame mirth among the audience, ' 
as the _ biſhop. of Glouceſter, ſat then upon the 
dench. That prelate, finding himſelf thus publicly 
chällenged, roſe np, and, addreſſing himſelf to 
Me. Latimer, paid him ſome compliments upon 


his learning, and then ſpoke in vindication of his 


book, But his zeal carrying him too far, the 
biſhop. of Lincoln, interrupting him, ſaid, We 


8 ' came 
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came not here, my lord, to diſpute with Mr. La- 
timer, but to take his anſwer to certain articles, 
which ſhall be propoſed to him.” f | 
The articles were then read, and Mr. Latimer 
anſwered every one of them; at the ſame time pro- 
teſting, which proteſtation he begged might be re- 
giſtered, that, notwithſtanding his anſwers to the 
pe's commiſſioners, he by no means acknow- 
Jedged the authority of the pope. The notaries 
having taken down his anſwers and proteſtation, 
the biſhop of Lincoln told him, That, as far 
as he could, he would ſhew lenity to him : that the 
- anſwers which he had now given in, ſhould not 
be prejudicial to him; but that he ſhould be called 
upon the next morning, when he might make 
what alterations he pleaſed ; and that he hoped in 
God, he ſhould then find him in a better temper.” 
To this the good old man anſwered, © That 
he begged they would do with him then juſt what 
they pleaſed, and that he might not trouble them, 
nor they him, another day ; that as to his opi- 
nions, he was fixed in them, and that any reſpite 

would "be needleſs.” The biſhop, however, told 
bim, that he muſt appear the next morning, and 

then diffolved the afſembly, xy. 
Accordingly,” the commiſſioners fitting in the 
fame form, he was brought in: and when the 
tumult was compoſed, the biſhop of Lincoln told 
him, that although be might juſtly have proceeded 
to judgement againſt him, the day before, yet he 
could not help poſtponing it one day longer, 
In hopes, {aid he, Sir, that you might reaſon 
yourſelf into a better way of thinking, and at length 
embrace, what we Wl ſo much defire, that mercy, 
which .ovr holy church now, for the laſt time, 
offereth to you.“ Alas ! my lord, anſwered 
Mr. Latimer, your indulgence is to no pyrpoſe, 
Wen a man is convinced of a truth, even to de- 
5B | * libetate 
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hberate is untawful. I am fully reſolved againſt 
the church of Rome; and, once for all, my ans 
ſwer is, I never will embrace its communion, If 
you urge me farther, I will eve. as St. Cyprian 
did, on a like occafion. He ſtood before his judges, 
upon a charge of hereſy ; and being aſked, which 
were more probably of the church of Chriſt, he 
and his party, who were every where deſpiſed, or 
they, his judges, who were every where in eſteem; 
he anſwered reſolutely, That Chriſt had deęided 
that point, when he mentioned it, as a mark © 
his diſciples, that they ſhould take up their croſs 
and follow him. If this then, my lords, be one 
of the characteriſtics of the Chriſtian ' church, 
whether ſhall we denominate by that name, the 
church of Rome, which hath always been a per- 
ſecutor, or that ſmall body of Chriſtians, Which. 
erſecuted by it?“ © You mention, Sir, 40d 
incoln, with a bad grace, your cauſe and St. 
Cyprian's together: they are wholly different.“ 
« No, my lord, replied Latimer, his was che 
word of God, and fo is mine.“ 3 
The biſhop of Lincoln finding his repeated ex- 
hortations had no effect, at length paſſed ſentence: 
upon him. Mr. Latimer then aſked him, Whether 
there was any appeal from this judgment? “To 
whom, faid the biſhop of Lincoln, would you 
appeal ?* “ To the next general council, any 
ſwered Mr. Latimer, that fhall be regularly aſ- 
ſembled.“ It will be a long time, replied the 
biſhop, before Europe will ſee ſuch a council: as 
you mean.” Having faid this, he commiued Mr. 
atimer to the cuſtody of the mayor, and diſſolved 
the aſſembly. On the ſame day, likewiſe, ſen- 
tence. was paſſed on Ridley, and the 16th 
October, about a fortnight from this time, was 
fixed for their execution. err 
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On the north ſide of the town, near Baliol- 
college, a ſpot of ground was choſen for the place 
of execution. Hither, on the fixteenth, the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, appointed for that purpoſe, repaired 
early in the morning; and a guard being drawn 
round the place, the priſoners were 25 for. 
Biſhop. Ridley firſt entered this dreadful circle, 
accompanied by the mayor : ſoon after, biſhop 
Latimer was brought in. The former was dreſſed 
in his epiſcopal” habit; the latter, as uſual, in his 
prifon-attire. This difference in their dreſs made 
aà moving contraſt, and augmented the concern of 
the ſpectators: the biſhop of London ſhewing 
what they had before been; Latimer, what they 
were now reduced to —- . wy 
While they ſtood before the ſtake, about to pre- 
are themſelves for, the fire, they were informed, 


. © They muſt firft hear a ſermon; and, ſoon after, 


Dr. Smith aſcended a pulpit, prepared for that 
urpoſe, and preached on thelt words of St. 
Pad, * Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing!“ 
In bis diſcourſe, he treated the two biſhops with 
great inhumanity, aſperſing both their characters 

and tenets. | 25 g 
The ſermon being ended, the biſhop of London 
was beginning to ſay ſomething in defence of him- 
Telf, when the vice- chancellor, ſtarting up ſud- 
denly from his ſeat, ran towards him, and 
; Ropping bis mouth with his hand, told him, 
% J hat if he was going to recant, he ſhould have 
leave: but he ſhould be permitted in nothing far- 
ther.“ The biſhop, thus checked, looking round, 
with a nobſe air, cried out, We commit our 
* cauſe then to Almighty God,” And immediately 
an officer ſtepped up, and acquainted 2 
3 
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4% That, at their leiſure, mer might now make 
ready for the ſtake.” 

The ſpectators burſt into tears, when they far 
theſe two venerable men now preparing for death. 
Reflecting, fays Fox, on their preferments, the 
places of honour they held in the commonwealth, 
the favour they ſtood in with their princes, their 
great learning, and greater piety, they were Over- 
_ whelmed with ſorrow to ſee 10 much dignity, ſo 
much honour, ſo much eſtimation, ſo many godly 
. virtues, the ſtudy of ſo many years, and ſo much 
excellent learning, about to be conſumed in one 
moment. Mr. Latimer, having thrown off the 
old gown, which was wrapped about him, appeared 
in a ſhroud, prepared for” the purpaſe ; and 
« whereas hefors: he ſeemed ' a withered aud 
crooked old man, he now ſtood bolt upright, as 
comely a father, as one might lizhtly behold,” 

-When he, and his fellow-ſufferer were ready, 
they were both faſtened to a ſtake with an iron 
chain. -They then brought a faggot ready kindled 
and laid it. at Ridley's feet; to whom Latimer 
ſaid, ** Be of good comfort maſter Ridley, and 
play the man; we ſhall this day light Tuck a candle, 

y God's grace, in England, as I truſt ſhall _ | 
be put out.” He then recommended his ſo 8 
God, and the flames ſpeedily reaching him, he w_ 
expired, ſeemingly without much 2 But 
was not ſo with poor Ridley; for by ſome 
management of the fire on his fide of the ſtake, the 
wind blew the flames from the upper part of his 
body, and his legs were conſumed before the fire 
approached the vital parts, which made him en- 
dure dreadful torments for ſome time, till t 
flames caught ſome gunpowder,, which had 
tied about their waiſts, and had haſtened the death 
of Latimer. After this he was not ; obſerved to 


move, and the chain looſening, his body fell at the 
Bae L4 e 
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feet of him, whoſe. 2nimating precepts, and noble 
fortitude, had ſo eminently contributed to enable 
him to paſs through this fiery trial, to eternal bliſs. 
The characters of theſe holy martyrs, differed 
only in point of learning, in which Ridley was 
ſuperior ; for in piety, charity, humility, and ex- 
emplary manners, it is hard to fay which excelled : 
and the theological tracts they left behind, though 
written in a very different ſtyle, were calculated to 
anſwer the ſole purpoſe of * true religion, 
| and practical morality. 


1 * Authorites. Gilpin's Life of Biſhop I La- 
| ir: edit. 17 7855 Burnet, and Fox. Life of 
Biſhop Ridley, by Gl. Ridley, LL. B. 1763. 
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(lactating Memoirs of Joun HoorER, Op of 
10 an, } f 


(A. D. 1485, to 1555.) 


TEPHEN GARDINER, the chief contriver 
and inſtrument of the horrid perſecution in 
the reign of queen Mary, of which we have al- 
ready exhibited a melancholy ſpecimen, is ſup- 


7h poſed to have been the natural ſon of Lionel 
SEL, $ Wid- 
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Witville, ' biſhop of Saliſbury, and brother to 
Elizabeth, queen confort of Edward IV. But 
that prelate, to conceal his incontinence from the 
world, married his concubine to one of his menial 
ſervants, © whoſe name was Gardiner, and Who 
thereby became the reputed father of the infant, of 
whom ſhe was then pregnant. Young Gardiner 
was born about 1483, at Bury St. Edmund, in 
Suffolk, and the next certain account we have of 
him is, that he ſtudied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he firſt diſtinguiſned himſelf for his: 
{kill in the Greek, his elegance in ſpeaking and* 
writing Latin, and a prompt ay whe fre Bey: 
in general. Afterwards, confining himſelf e- 
tirely to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, about 
the year 1521, he: was honoured” with the de- 
gree of doctor in thoſe ſciences, and his great: 
reputation at Cambridge,; recommended him to the 
notice of the great men at court, particularly the 
duke of Norfolk and cardinal Wolſey, nie latter 
of whom took him into his family, and made Him- 
his ſecretary. | ie 1 

In 1525, Henry paying à viſit to the cardinal, 
found his ſecretary employed in drawing the plan 
of a treaty of alliance with Francis I. witich ad 
been projected by the cardinal. The king peruſed 
it, and was ſo ſtruck with this outline of Gar- 
diner's political talents, that from. this time he en- 
joyed the confidence both of the King, and his 
miniſter; and as à proof of it, he Was ſent to” 
Rome in 1528, to negociate the famous divorce. 
Edward Fox, provoſt of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, was joined in the commiffion, but'only as” 
ſecond to Gardiner, who was eſteemed the beſt: 
avilian in England, which alone was à ſufffcientt 
cauſe for ſending him on tis embaffy. im his 
oredential letters to the pope,; the cardinal” ftyles? 
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him, « Primary ſecretary of the -moſt- ſecret 


councils.“ 

When the 4 arrived at Ovieto, I. 
che pope then refided, Dr. Gardiner uſed very free 
language with his holineſs, ſhewed him the danger 
he was in of loſing the king by playing a double 

e, and how much injury he would do-to car- 
dinal Wolfey, if he diſappointed his expectations. 
B this method he ſucceeded in obtaining what 
his inſtructions required, a new commiffion for 
trying the cauſe in England, directed to Wolſey 
and Campejus. 

Fox was ſent home with a full account of this 
negociation, which highly pleaſed the king and 
Anne Boleyn; but the pope being taken ill, 
Wolſey ſent diſpatches to Gardiner, defring him 
tg, Wait the cyent, and to exert himſelf in ſup- 
porting his intereſt with the cardinals, that in caſe 
of We pope's death, he might be elected his ſuc- 


4 the conrle of this long, embaſſy, the pope, 
whoſe mind was continually perplexed, and to 
whom the Imperial, French, and Engliſh mi- 
niſters allowed no quiet, fell dangerouſly ill again; 

the diſtractions +, his mind operating upon the 
humours of his body, and this, as might be 


88 dave 2 new turn * the, Intrigues of 


Dr. Gardiner had, as large a has 4 in theſe as 
any minifter; for he laboured the cauſe 2 the 
_ cardinal of York, in caſe the po 's:death th | 
make way. for. a new election. 5 4 8 3 
the whole affair with, his holinefs much to the ſa- 
-tisfation. of the king, the cardinal, and Anne 
Boleyn; all of whom wrote him moſt thankful 
and affectionate 8 till, finding the pope was 
determined to do no . Henry called Gardiner 
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from Rome, in order to make uſe of him in the 
management of his cauſe before the legantine 
court; * | x 
Upon his return, he had the archdeaconry of 
Norfolk beſtowed upon him by biſhop Nyx, of 
Norwich, for whom he had obtained ſome favours 
from the pope. He was inftalled on the firſt of. 
March, 1529; and this, as far as appears, was 
his firſt preferment in the church : but in the ſtate 
he made a more rapid progreſs; for the king, 
having conſtant occaſion for his ſervices, took him 
from Wolſey, and made him ſecretary of ſtate. 
And when cardinal Campejus avoked the cauſe 
of the divorce to Rome, the following year, Gar- 
diner, in conjunction with Fox, found out Cran- 
mer, and having engaged him to write in favour”. 
of the divorce, they undertook to manage the 
univerſity of Cambridge, fo as to procure their de- 
claration in the king's cauſe, after Dr. Cranmer's 
book ſhould appear in fupport- of it; which taſk 
by great addreſs, and much artifice, they fully ac- 
compliſhed. W e e 
For this ſervice, Henry amply rewarded him 
with eecleſiaſtical preferments : in the. ſpring,” of 
the year 1531, he was inſtalled archdeacon of 
Leiceſter, upon which he reſigned the archdeaconrx 
of Norfolk, and, in September, he alſo reſigned 


that, in favour of his coadjutor Dr. Edward Fox, 


who became afterwards bithop of Hereford, In 
November, he was conſecrated biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Xo. l . 
Dr. Gardiner, it ſeems, was not apprized of 

the king's intentions, who would fometimes rte 
him ſoundly, and, at the inſtant he beſtowed it, 
put him in mind of it. 1 have,” faid he, 
« often ſquared with you, Gardiner, (a word he 
uled for theſe kind of rebukes), but I love you. 
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never the worſe, as the biſhopric I give you will 
convince you.“ bg Bt 
Henry had another practice, which he called: 
whetting.; this was ſcolding with pen, ink, and 
per, and when ſome of Gardiner's friends ſaw 
etters to him in this ſtyle, they concluded he was. 
a ruined man, but he, who knew. the king's tem- 
Per, was in no pain upon that account. 
Our prelate * with Dn Cranmer, archbiſhop. 


of Canterbury, when that prelate pronounced the 


entence of divorce againſt queen Catharine ; or,, 


rather, declared her marriage with the king nul}: 


and void, on the 20th of May, 1533.. The ſame. ' 


158 he was ſent to Marſeilles, that he might 
av 


© an ge to the interview between the French, 
king andthe pope. Bonner, afterwards. biſhop of 


London, was ſent after. him, with Henry and 


Cranmer's appeal from, the to the. next ge- 
neral council, lawfully alles; and he complained: 


- bitterly, in a letter. to Cromwell, of Gardiner's- 


havghty, ftubborn, wilful temper; which, as his, 


power increaſed, broke forth into acts of brutal: 


cruelty. n 175 
Upon his, return to England, he was called: 
upon, as other biſhops were, not only to acknow— 


ledge and yield obedience. to the king as ſupreme. 


head of the church, but to defend it; which he 
did: and this, defence he publiſhed, under the 
His pen was made 


uſe of uponpther occaſions, and he never declined. 


Vindiesting the king's proceedings in the buſineſs. 


of the divorce, the ſubſequent marriage, or throw- - 


-  ipg off the dominion of the ſee of Rome; which 
Writing then acquired him the higheſt reputation. 
But be was an arch diſſembler; for all this time 


he was-ſtrongly attached to the ſee. of Rome, and. 
rſtition of the Romiſh church. This. 
| ; Mas, 
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was diſcoverable, through every veil of diſguiſe, 
for in 1536, he oppoſed Cranmer's petition to the- 
king for-a new tranſlation of the Bible, and Crom- 
well's deſign of forming a religious league with the 
princes of Germany, as a means of promoting the 
derbe About this time, he went on a 
Tecond, embaſſy to France, and, procured the ba- 
niſhment of Reginald Pole from that kingdom, 
who had before been exiled from England. YL 
In 1538, he was ſent ambaſſador, with: Sin 
Henry Knevit, to the German Diet, where he is, 
allowed to have acquitted himſelf well in regard to- 
his commiſſion; but he was juſtly ſuſpected of” 
holding a ſecret. correſpondence. with the pope, inn 
order to introduce the 2 authority again into 
England. And this. ſuſpicion was farther con- 
firmed when, upoh his return from Germany, he 
adviſed the king to exert himſelf zealouſly in the 
proſecution of the /acramentarians, or heretics de- 
nying the real preſence : in conſequence of which. 
fatal advice, one John Lambert, a. ſchoolmaſter, 
who had. committed to writing his arguments 
againſt; tranſubſtantiation, was accuſed, of hereſy 
ore Cranmer and Latimer, who endeavoured to 
ſcreen him from. proſecution; but Lambert, by a 
fatal reſolution, appealed to the king, and Gardiner 
improved this opportunity ſo well, that he pre- 
vailed upon the king to try him in perſon, which; 
was accordingly done,, in great ſtate, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, before the lords of the council; the 
prelates, and ſeveral of the nobility. The king 
firſt attempted to prove the doctrine of the real 
preſence from ſcripture, and after him, , archbiſhop - 
Cranmer ; but Gardiner. thinking he argued but 
faintly, interpoſed in the argument, and was 
followed. by eight other biſhops; ſo that the 
poor man was at laſt over-awed and filenced;. 
condemned, and ſoon after burnt in Smith= 
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field, with circumſtances of uncommon barba- 


rity. g b ö | | 
In 1539, Gardiner gave a freſh inſtance of his 


perſecuting ſpirit, for he was the principal pro- 


moter of the act of the fix articles, commonly 
called the 'Bloody Statute, when it was before the 
houſe of lords, and there can be but little doubt, 


from his conduct afterwards, of the truth of the 
accufation brought againſt him, by writers of the 
firſt authority, that he framed the ſix articles of this 


- 


ſtatute. The death of Dr. Robert Barnes, who 
was burnt very ſoon after, upon this ſtatute, is 
alfo with reaſon attributed to him : for he was firſt 
impriſoned on account of a ſermon, in which he 
had .arraigned the conduct of the biſhop. 

Upon the diſgrace of Cromwell earl of Eſſex, 


Gardiner was elected chancellor of the . 


of Cambridge, and after the death of that mini 
ter, his influence increafing at court, he con- 
fiantly exerted himſelf in opprefling the Proteſtant 
and promoting the Popiſh religion. 

His next ſtep was to decry the new Engliſh 
tranſlation of the bible, which had been publiſhed 
in 15 yo, by the authority of Cromwell, and was 
brought before the convocation to be examined, 
Joon after his death. Gardiner condemned it as 
defective, and meanly quibbled upon many Latin 
words in the New Teſtament, which he idly pre- 


tended could not be tranſlated with proper dignity, 


anq therefore muſt be continued in Latin. Two 


of the words, indiſcriminately taken, will convince 


tze reader of the poverty of this artifice. Peni- | 


tentia, Adorers, But delay of its approbation was 


obtained, and archbiſhop Cranmer was obliged to 


* 


move the king to have the perufal of it referred to 


the two univerſities. 


In 1543, we find Gardiner one of the commiſ- 
fioners appointed to conclude a treaty of peace with 
Arr a1: Tt : 1 "Scotland 
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Scotland, and alſo a treaty of marriage between 
the young queen of Scotland, and Edward prince 
of Wales. But theſe affairs of ſtate did not take 
off his attention from his two favourite points; 
perſecution of thoſe he called heretics, and pre- 
venting the progreſs of what was ſtyled the new- 
learning; which conſiſted chiefly in acquiring ſuch 
ſkill in the Greek language, as enabled men to 
read the primitive fathers, and thereby to diſcover 
the modern innovations of the Romiſh church. 
Accordingly, this year he informed againſt ſome 
heretics at Windſor, and moved the king in coun- 
cil, for a commiſſion to ſearch ſuſpected houſes for 
heretical books, in conſequence of which four 
perſons were apprehended, three of whom were 
condemned and burnt | Abt | 
His infamous attempt to ruin archbiſhop Cran- 

mer, which will be found in that prelate's life, 
' happend about this time, and the king from this 
time began to conceive a bad opinion of him, and. 
a circumſtance ſoon occurred, which put it beyond 
a doubt that he ſecretly diſliked the king's pro- 
ceedings, and in his heart wiſhed for the reſtora- 
tion of the pope's authority, In 1544, German 
Gardiner, the biſhop's relation, chief confident, :. 
and private ſecretary, was apprehended, upon in- 
formation, tried, condemned, and executed for de- 
nyang the king's ſupremacy. The king rationally; 
concluded, that his maſter muſt ſecretly harbour 
the ſame ſentiments, and upon this ſuſpicion he had 
determined to ſend him to the Tower; but the bi- 
ſhop appriſed of his deſign, and knowing the king 
loved ſincerity, went to him, fell on his knees, 
acknowledged his guilt, craved his pardon, and 
promiſed for the future to be a new man. 

He was, indeed, forgiven; and in 1545, he 
was ſent to Flanders ou an embaſly to the emperor y 
to folicit a league between Charles, Francis I. and 


Henry; 0 
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| Henry which opportunity Cranmer wanted tor 
improve, by A. e the king to aboliſh ſome 
of the moſt ridiculous. ceremonies of the church; 
but Gardiner receiving intelligence of his de- 
ſigns, wrote to the king, that he ſhould not 
ſucceed with the emperor,. if any innovations 
| Were ſuffered in religion, in England. Upon his 
| return in 1546, the perſecution, which had 
abated during his abſence, was renewed with ad- 
F - ditional cruelty, by him and his aſſociate the 
lord chancellor Wriotheſſey, Who, when the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower refuſed to torture a lady (Mrs. 
Ayſcough) any longer, had the brutal inhuma- 
nity,. to thrown off his gown, and draw the rack 
himſelf, till he left her almoſt lifeleſs ; but unable 
to extort from her any accuſations of the ducheſs 
of Suffolk, and*other ladies of the court, ſhe was 
*burnt ſoon after for her own heretical opinions. 
But Gardiner carried his ſanguinary views ſtill 
higher, aiming at a royal victim, the queen Ca- 
therine Parr. T his lady favoured Cranmer, and the 
friends of the Reformation, which rendered her 
extremely obnoxious to the Popiſh party. And in 
the laſt year of Henry's life, they were very near 
- accompliſhing her deſtruction; for the queen had 
put the king out of humour, by advifing him too 
freely to complete the reformation : and! when: 
ſhe bad retired, after an argument upon this ſub- 
jet, Henry, in the preſence of Gardiner, ex- 
claimed with great warmth :. * A good hearing: 
it is when women become ſuch. clerks, and a 
thing much to my comfort, to come in mine old: 
age, to be taught by my wife.” The biſhop with 
equal ſubtilty and malice aggravated the queen's _ 
offence, and infinuated, that he and his friends 
could make great diſcoveries againſt the queen, if 
1 they were not afraid of her faction. By ſuch arts 
. » ke prevailed upon the king to fign an order for 


. arreſting; 


. 
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- arreſting the queen, but the chancellor, who was 
entruſted with this paper, dropped it out of las 
boſom, and it was immediately carried to the 
ueen, who ſo wrought upon the king's affections, 
as to diſpel his ſuſpicions ; and this brought ſevere 
reproaches upon the chancellor, and the king's 
reſentment againſt the biſhop grew ſo ſtrong, that 
he could never after endure him. T 
Yet the biſhop ſtill continued about the court, 
and though upon Henry's death he had the mor- 
tification to find he was excluded the regency, he 
ceaſed not to importune the protector by letters, 
diſſuading him from making any alterations in re- 
gion during the minority. But Somerſet and 
Cranmer had now began to take meaſures for 
compleating the Reformation; and amongſt others, 
a royal viſitation was ſet on foot, and the ho- 
milies were appointed to be read in all churches. 
At the ſame time, the paraphraſe of the New 
Teſtament by Eraſmus was tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and a copy ordered to be kept in every pariſh. | 
Gardiner's oppoſition to theſe proceedings was ſo 
great, that he was cited to appear before the coun- 
cil in September 1547, where he was accuſed of 
having written letters to that board, and of having 
uttered in converſation, many things in contempt 
of the king's viſitation ; in confirmation of which, 
he then refuſed to receive the homilies, or to pay 
any obedience to the king's viſitors in his dioceſe ; - 
whereupon he was committed a cloſe priſoner to: 
the Fleet, where he was treated with improper ſe- 
verity, and indeed his imprifonment was illegal, 
as he had not been judicially convicted of any . 
erime. However, he was releaſed in December, 
at the end of the ſeffions of parliament, and im- 
mediately repaired to his dioceſe. 2 
Here he oppoſed to the utmoſt of his power, 
tte preachers who were ſent down by the council, 
| : 10. 
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to inculeate the principles of the Reformation; in 
ſome places, ordering the rectors to deny them the 
ule of their pulpits, in others, he aſcended. before 
them, and warned the congregations to beware of 
' ſuch teachers. Complaints being ſent to court of 
this conduct, he was once more brought before 
the council, and after being reprimanded, he was 
ordered to keep to his own houſe till he had given ſa- 
tisfaction, which was to be done by preaching a ſer- 
mon before the king and court, and with reſpect to 
the matter of his diſcourſe, he was to be directed 
by Sir William Cecil. But in the ſermon, he was 
ſo far from giving ſatis faction, that while he ac- 
knowledged the king's ſupremacy, he denied that 
of the regency, and ſpoke contemptuouſly of the 
council; he was therefore ſent to the Tower the 
next day, being the zoth of June, 1548, where 
he continued a priſoner during the remainder of 
the reign of Edward VI. ; 
When the protector's diſgrace was projected, 
his enemies thought, that they could not employ a 
more 1kilful perſon than Gardiner to draw up the 
articles of impeachment againſt him, and 2 
1 this ſervice, he expected his releaſe 
from the new council, but was miſerably diſap- 
pointed in his expectations. 
What paſſed during his confinement, is of little 
conſequence to the reader; and the conferences he 
had with the lords of the council, and their treat- 
ment of him, are variouſly repreſented by the 
Popiſh and Proteſtant writers. It may, therefore, 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that he once figned his 
approbation of all the meaſures that had been taken 
towards a Reformation; notwithſtanding which, 
the Popiſh writers boaſt his ſteady and invariable 
attachment to the Romiſh religion: but this was 
not the firſt inſtance of his duplicity. * 
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In 1551, after twenty-two fittings of a court 
of delegates, he was deprived of his biſhopric, for 
diſobedience and contempt of the king's autho- 


rity, | | 
2 From this time, he remained quiet, and em- 
ployed himſelf in compoſing. Latin poems, tranſ- 
lations into Engliſh verſe of the poetical part af 
the Old Teſtament, and ſome polemical tracts. 
He likewiſe kept up his ſpirits, conſoling himſelf 
with an idea, which he often expreſſed, that he 
ſhould live to ſee another change of fortune, and 
another court, in which he ſhould be as great as 
ever. ; | 
This prepoſſeſſion of Gardiner's, which is not 
in the leaſt wonderful, if the political ſituation of 
affairs, during Edward's illneſs, is duly attended 
to, was but too well founded; for queen Mary, 
on the third of Auguſt, 1553, made her ſolemn” 
entry into the Tower, when Gardiner, in the 
name of himſelf and his fellow-priſoners, the duke 
of Norfolk, the ducheſs of Somerſet, the lord 


Courtney, and others of high rank, made a con- 


gratulatory ſpeech to her majeſty, who gave them 
all their liberties, and Lloyd ſays, ſhe kiſſed Gar- 
diner, and called him her priſoner (a priſoner for 
her cauſe). On the eighth of the ſame month he 
performed, in the queen's preſence, the Romiſh 
obſequies for the late king Edward, whoſe body 
was buried in Weſtminſter, with the Engliſh ſer» 
vice, by archbiſhop Cranmer, the funeral ſermon 
being preached by biſhop Day. On the ninth 
biſhop Gardiner went to Wincheſter-houſe, in 
Southwark, after a confinement of ſomewhat more 
than five years. On the twenty-third, he was de- 
clared chancellor of England, though his patent 
did not. paſs, till the twenty-firſt of September. 
On the firſt of October he had the honour of 


crowning the queen, and on the fifth of * pare | 
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month he opened the firſt parliament, in her reign. 
He was alſo re-choſen chancellor of Cambridge, 


and reſtored to the maſterſhip of Trinity-hall. 


We ſhall now be able to diſcover the true cha. 


racter of Gardiner, by obſerving his conduct in 


the different capacities of a civilian, a prime mi- 


niſter, and an eccleſiaſtical inquiſitor. 


* 


It has been aſſerted, that he always acted upon 


Erie, and if he erred, that lie did it con- 


ienciouſly, But Burnet juſtly ĩmputes the fre- 
quent changes in his political conduct, and his 


cruelty, to his abje@ and fervile ſpirit. The reader 


will judge from the following facts. Promoting 


_ _ the divorce was the firſt ſervice he rendered the 
father; and now reverſing this divorce, and brand- 
ing all who had been concerned in it, was the 


firſt ſervice he performed for the daughter. He 
bad alſo aſſiſted, promoted, and defended, the 


King's ſupremacy, as much or more than any man 


in the kingdom; and had the reputation of 


; penning the publications in defence of Henry's 


marriage with Anne Boleyn, which he now con- 


demned as null and illegal. Theſe do not ſpeak 


in favour of his integrity as a civilian and ca- 


"monift. 


Mary, on her acceſſion, had publicly declared, 


that the would force no man's conſcience on ac- 
count of religion. The chancellor, even when 


2 
5 


no prieſt, was ſtyled the keeper of the king's con- 
ſcience; but Gardiner, though a prieſt, chancellor 
and prime miniſter, adviſed Mary to violate her 
3 as ſoon as he had the management of pub- 

c affairs. For, before tlie end of the year, all the 


laws concerning religion, made in the reign of 


Edward VI. were repealed; and it was enacted, 
that'there ſhould be no other form of divine ſer- 
vice, but that which was uſed in the laſt year of 
Henry VIII. The convocation was ed: | 
2 | $ when 
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when thoſe clergy who were in the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, were threatened, inſulted, and interrupted 
in their arguments by Dr. Weſton, the prolocutor, 
who faid, „ You have the word, but we have 
the ſword.” By which means the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation was reſtored. Soon after, ſeyeral 
Proteſtant prelates were deprived, and the com- 
miſſions for this purpoſe were directed to Gardiner, 
Bonner biſhop of ondon, and others. Theſe 
proceedings threatening a ſevere 3 above 
eight hundred Proteſtant ſubjects fled the king- 
dom, and they made a tim2:ly eſcape; for in the 
beginning of the year 1554, the Marſhalſea in Lon- 
don, and the priſons in other parts of the king- 
dom, were filled with pretended heretics. During 
theſe commencements of cruelty, ambaſſadors ar- 
rived from the emperor Charles V. likewiſe king . 
of Spain, to adjuſt a treaty of marriage between the 
queen and the emperor's ſon Philip. This in- 
tended marriage was obnoxious to the whole na- 
tion, but moſt to the friends of the Reformation, 
who dreaded a Spaniſh government and a Spaniſh 
inquifition ; and it gave riſe to the rebellion, un- 
der Sir Thomas W yat, in which the duke of Suf- 
folk, though a priſoner in the Tower, was con- 
cerned; the inſurrection was ſoon quelled ; but 
the unfortunate and amiable_lady Jane Grey, the 
moſt learned and accompliſhed woman. of the age, 
whom, it was thought, the queen would have par- 
doned, fell a vict im to this laſt rath attempt of her 
father. Lady Jane, her huſband, and father were 
beheaded in April, and the princeſs Elizabeth was 
confined in the Tower. It is aſſerted by ſome. 
writers, that Gardiner adviſed the putting her to 
death, ſaying it was in vain to lop off the branches, 
if they did not deſtroy the root, the hope of the 
heretics ; but the reſt of the council oyer-ruled this 
infamous motion. e 

| A new 
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A new parliament being called, and great uſe 
having been made of 500,0001. ſent over by the 
emperor, during the elections, the marriage: treaty 
Was approved and ratified by both houſes, after 
which this parliament was diſſolved, and in July, 
the nuptials were ſolemnized at Wincheſter, by 


Gardiner: Philip being in the twenty- ſeventh year 


of his age, and Mary in her thirty-ninth. After 
the ceremony of the marriage, they were proclaimed 
king and queen of England, France, Naples and 
Jerufalem, to which were added many other pom- 
pous titles. And in the way to London the royal 
air ſtopped at Windſor, where Philip was inſtalled 
night of the Garter. | 53 
A new parliament was choſen, being the third, 
and met on the eleventh of November, the chief 
tranſactions of which relating to cardinal Pole, 
will occur in his life; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
a bill paſſed for reviving the old ſtatutes againſt 


heretics, made in the reigns of Richard II. Henry 


IV. and Henry V. and now Gardiner being in 
poſſeſſion of a ſtatute for putting Proteſtants to 


death, which he was not till this at paſſed, he 


took to his aſſiſtance another evil ſpirit, wonſe 
than himſelf, ' Bonner, biſhop of London, and 
under the hands of theſe bloody inquiſitors, the 
flames of perſecution blazed forth with redoubled 
m_ in all parts of the kingdom. PRIVY 
Gardiner began with John Rogers, prebendary 
of St. Paul's, who was condemned by him, and 
the council, and burnt in Smithſield, in January 


om $553 and he refuſed. to let his wife vifit him 
a 


er his condemnation, becauſe he was a prieſt, 
whoſe marriages were now declared illegal. Se- 


veral others of inferior note, ſuffered the ſame _ 


month, in London: | . | 
At the fame time, Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, , 
was re-examined, r 
N This 
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This eminent prelate was a native of Somer- 
ſetſhire, born in 1495, and educated at Merton 


college, Oxford. Soon after the ſtatute of the ſix. 


articles was enforced, he quitted the univerſity, 
and lived ſome time with Sir Thomas Arundel, as 


his chaplain and ſteward ; but Sir Thomas diſco- 
vering that he was a proteſtant, he fled to France; 


but diſliking the conduct of the reformed in that 


kingdom, he returned home. However, finding 


the perſecution upon the articles ſtill continued, 
he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a ſailor, and 

t ſafe to Switzerland, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Bullinger. On the acceſſion of Edward 
VI. he came back to England, and was made chap- 
lain to the protector, and in 1549, he was the 


chief accuſer of Bonner, who was then deprived, 


and never forgave him. : 
In 1550, Hooper was made. biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter, but refuſing to wear the uſual veſtments, 


Cranmer refuſed to conſecrate him, and he was 
ſent to the fleet for contumacy ; but the following 
year the affair was compromiſed, and he was per- 
mitted to hold the biſhopric of Worceſter, in com- 


mendam with Glouceſter. 
When Mary was ſeated on the throne, he was 


ſent for, to anſwer to the complaints exhibited. | 


againſt him by Heath (the deprived biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter) and Bonner, who pretended he had falſely 
accuſed him in the late reign. But when he arrived 


at London, theſe charges were dropped; he was 


proceeded againſt as a heretic ; and was deprived 
and condemned by his avowed enemies, Gardiner 
and Bonner, two of the commiſſioneis appointed 
to deprive the prelates. 
From this time till the before: mentioned re-exa- 
' mination, he had been confined in the Fleet pri- 
ſon, but now he was removed to Newgate on his 
refuſing to recant. Here he was viſited by ys.” 
«ad! 
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and his chaplains, who offered him riches and ho- 
'nours, if he would become a convert to the Ro- 


mith religion; but finding their endeavours fruit- 
leſs, they ſpread a report, that he had recanted; 
and being informed of this treachery, it afflicted 
him ſo much, that he wrote a letter to his friends, 
to aſſure them and the public, that he was more 
than ever confirmed in the Proteſtant faith. This 
exaſperated the two biſhops, and Bonner was ſent 
to degrade him in Newgate, not as a biſhop, for 
they did not acknowledge him as ſuch, but as 


a prieſt : and on the firſt of February, 1555, he 


was ſent to Glouceſter, guarded by a troop of 
horſe,” and on the ninth, he was burnt in that 
city, in a moſt inhuman manner, the fire being 
made of green wood, ſo that he was conſumed by 
ſlow degrees, and ſuffered the moſt dreadful tor- 


-ments with great patience and fortitude, above 


. 


three quarters of an hour. | 

Gardiner had now brought three of the moſt 
eminent prelates of the reformed religion to the 
ſtake; but Cranmer ſtill remained, who was re- 


| ſerved to anſwer his particular views. He ex- 


pected that cardinal Pole would ſucceed to the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, if Cranmer was 
taken off at this time, and the death of pope 
Marcellus II. being daily expected, he was deter- 


mined to uſe his intereſt to obtain the papacy for 


Pole, in which caſe he ſhould have no rival for 


the ſee of Canterbury. But though the pope died 


while Gardiner was holding a kind of congreſs at 
Calais for a treaty of peace between France and 


Spain, in which commiſſion the earl of Arundel 


and lord Paget were joined, their united intereſt 
by letters could not prevail at Rome, where the 
conclave choſe Paul IV. 

Gardiner before he went upon this embaſſy, had 


lleſt the perſecution of the Proteſtants chiefly to 


Bonner, 
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Bonner, and upon his return to England, he did 
not appear to be ſo ſanguine in this dreadful buſi- 
neſs as before. The new pope deteſting Pole, 
Gardiner held a ſecret coneſpondence with his 
holineſs, and had now more extenſive view:, for 
he was promiſed a cardinal's hat, and the le- 
gantine power, as ſoon as Pole could be decently 
recalled, after his great ſervices, ſo lately nerfornk 

ed in recanciling England to the ſee of Rome. 
But death put a ſtop to his ambitious projects, 
on the 13th of November of. this ſame year, in 
the courſe of which Latimer, Ridley, . 
and Farrar biſhop of St. David's, beſides a great 
number of private perſons, had been ſacrificed to 
his unrelenting; cruelty. It is faid,, he died in 
great agonies, of a ſuppreſſion of urine, but vari- 
ous reports were propagated, reſpecting both the 
- cauſe! and manner of bis death. However, it is 
certain, that he was ill from the twenty- third of 
October, the laſt day of his appearance in parlia- 
ment; and during his illneſs it is generally vibe 
that he felt ſome remorſe of conſcience ' for his 
paſt life, frequently exclaiming, Erravi cum Petro, 
el nm flevi cum Petro. I have ſinned with Pe- 
ter, but I have not wept with him.“ 

He died at the palace at Whitehall, from 
whence his remains were removed to Wincheſter 
houſe in Soathwark, and interred with extraordi- 
nary pomp and ſolemnity. | | 

This prelate's character may be ſummed up in 
a few words. He was a profeſſed courtier, Who 
could make his conſcience yield to the complexion 
of the times; he was a learned man, it is acknow- 
ledged, but inſtead of being a friend to learned 
men, as many writers have aſſerted, he put them 
to death, if they differed from him in opinion. 
He was a crafty negociator, but by no means an 
Vol. I. Ne a able 
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© +#able ſtateſman, for his adminiſtration was inglorious 
both at home and abroad; and as for his ſpirit of 
perſecution, it was the effect of a baſe, narrow 
mind, and a cruel nature, not of any fixed princi- 
ples of religion, for he never had any. His r- 
ſon appears to have been very far from a able; 
and in a deſcription of him, written by Dr. Poy- 
ber who ſucceeded him in the fee of Wincheſter, 
is the following paſſage: This doctor hath a 
ſwart colour, hanging look, frowning brows, 
eyes an inch within his head, a noſe hooked 
4% like a buzzard, noſtrils like a horſe, ever ſnuf- 
„ fing in the wind, and a ſparrow mouth.“ But 
as Poynet hgd a great diſlike to his predeceffor, 
this portraugh ay juſtly be ſuppoſed to be carica- 
"tured by perſonal ill- will. | | 


7 Authorities. Lord Herbert's Life of Henry 
VIII. Burnet. Biog. Britannica, and Britiſh Bi- 
- ography, Vol. II. | ee 
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THOMAS CRANMER, 


ARCHBIS HOP of Canrynnuky: | 


% > 


LA. D. 1498, to 1 5560 | 

HIS eminent prelate was the ſon of Tho- 
mas Cranmer, Eſq. and was born at Aſlac- 
ton, in Nottinghamſhire, in 1489. He was ad- 
mitted of Jeſus College, Cambridge, in 1503, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his unwearied application 
to his ſtudies. He had been ſome time fellow of. 
this college, when he married, but his wife dying 
within the year, he was again admitted into hi; 

fellowſhip. EEE” 5 Eibe, 
In the year 1523. he commenced doctor of di- 
vinity, and became reader of the divinity lecture 
in his own college. . 
He had alſo now acquired ſo much reputation in 
the univerfity, that he was appointed one of the 
examiners of thoſe who commenced batchelors 
and doctors in divinity, and according to whoſe ap- 
rubations the univerſity allowed them to proceed. 
In this office Dr. Cranmer did much ſervice to the 
cauſe of religion : for it was his cuſtom to examine 
candidates out of the ſcriptures ; and he would by 
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no means let them 8, if he found them unac- 
quainted with the facred. writings. This was a 
ort of learning, of which the friars in general 
were extremely ignorant. They were much bet- 
ter read in Scotus and Aquinas, than in the Bible. 
The friars, therefore, Dr. Cranmer ſometimes 
turned back as inſufficient, adviſing them to ſtudy 
the ſcriptures ſome years longer, before they came 
for their degrees, it being, he ſaid, à ſhame for a 
profeſſor in divinity to be unſkilled in the book, 
wherein the knowledge of God, and the true prin- 
ciples of Divinity, were chiefly to be found; In 
conſequence ofthis behaviour, he was very heartily 
hated by the Kriars. However, ſome of the more 
ingenious of hem afterwards returned him great 
and public thanks for refuſing them their degrees; 
acknowledging, that having been thereby put upon 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, they had attained to a 
more ſound knowledge in religion, than they 
otlierwiſe ſhould have done. 1 | | 
During Dr. Cranmer's refidence at Cambridge, 
the queſtion arofe concerning king Henry's divorce; 
aild the plague breaking out in the univerſity about 
this time, he, retired to a friend's houſe at Wal- 
tham-abbey ; where caſually meeting with Gardi- 
ner and Fox, the one the king's ſecretary; the 
other his almoner, and diſcourfing with them 
about the divorce, he freely delivered his opinion, 
„% That it would be much better, to have the 
ueſtion, whether a man could lawfully marry 
his brother's wife ? diſcuſſed and decided by the 
divines, upon the authority of God's word, than 
thus from year to year, to prolong the time, by 
having recourſe to the pope, That there was but 
one truth in it, which the ſcripture would ſoon 
declare and manifeſt, being handled by learned 
men; and that might be done as well at the uni 


verfities in England, as at Rome, or elſcwhere. 
s This 
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This declaration being commu icated to the king, 
it ſo highly pleaſed him, that he directly ſaid, ** the 
man had the ſow by the right ear,“ and gave orders, 
that Cranmer ſhould be ſent for to court. 
Upon his arrival, which was in 1529, he was 
pointed chaplain to the king, and Sir Thomas 
| nw father of Anne Boleyn, was defired to re- 
ceive him into his family, and to furniſh him with 
ſuch books as he ſhould require, to enable him to 
execute the king's command; which was, that he 
ſhould draw up a defence in writing of the opinion 
he had given reſpecting the divorce. In the trea- 
tiſe, he ſhewed hy the teſtimonievof the ſoriptures, 
of general councils, and ancient xiters, that the 
biſhop of Kome had no authority to diſpenſe with 
_ God's word; and from that, he ved the ille- 
gality of the. king's marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, his late brother Arthur's widow. When 
He had finifhed that tract, the king ſent him to 
Cambridge to diſpute publickly upon the ſubject, 
accompanied by Gardiner, Fox, and other learned 
men, and they ſoon brought over a number of di- 
ines and civilians to Cranmer's opinion: who, 
his return to court, Was rewarded: with a be- 
nefice, and the archdeaconry of Taunton. | 
"The following year Dr. Cranmer was ſent 4 
the king to France, Italy, and Germany, to di 
pute upon the fame ſubje&; Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
now earl of Wiltſhire, being made chief ambaf- 
fador upon this occaſion, and furniſhed” with cre-- 
dentials to the reſpective courts for this purpoſe,” 
In France they convinced many learned men. At 
Rome, Cranmer's treatiſe was delivered to the po 
and he offered to juſtify it, at a publię diſputation 
but, after ſundry promiſes and appointments,” no 
'adverſary appeared ; and at length, after ſome pri- 
vate conferences with the chief men about the 


fore, it was openly granted, in- Nen youve chief 
M3 court 
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court of the Rotz, that the marriage was unlaw- 
ful: but they {till defended the pope's authority to 
cipenſe wih the ſeripture lag. 
Ihe earl of Wilrſhire; tranſmitted ſuch encomi- 
ums of Cranmer, that the king ſent him a com- 


niſſion to be bis ſole. ambaſſador, upon the ſame 


caule-to the emperor. I his gave him an opportu- 
nity of tiavelling through Germany, and as the 
emperor's court at that time was conſtantly in mo- 
tion, by fallowing it, he became acquainted with 
the moſt eminent German divines and civilians, 
many of whom embraced his opinion with reſpect 
to the marriage. Among others, the celebrated 
Oßander, paſtor of Npremberg, publickly de- 
fended it, and an intimacy followed, which pro- 
duced a cloſe alſiance, ſor Cranmer married Ohan- 
dex's niece. DEED | 
While Cranmer remained in. Germany, the 
king employed him in other negociations, - parti- 
'cularly in eſtabliſhing a treatiſe of commerce be- 
tween England, and the emperor's dominions in 
the low countries. And he went on a, ſpecial em- 


- baſly to the duke of Saxony and other Proteſtant 


es. 02 39 . 
of Upon the death of archbiſhop Warham, the 
 king-refolved to place Cranmer. at the head of 
hie church; and though it is aſſigned as the ſole 
neaſon for this extraordinary promotion, that Henry 
Judged him the fitteſt. perſon among the whole 
body of the Engliſh clergy for this high ſtation, 


there can be no doubt that he had a ſuperior po- 
ktical-reaſun, which was, to give ſanction to his 


opinion concerning the divorce, on which he 
Could then paſs a deciſive ſentence, as head of the 
church, under the king; the pope's authority, in 


and upon bis arrival he intreated the king 21 


\ 
: 


= 


him to decline the high. neee © offered, to. ga 
fer upon him; but Henry, oo ing po We 5 
ceptance of the archbiſhopric, Cranmer e 04 
a new;gpinion,' which at 
but in the d ſerved to, leggehelf his attdehme 
to him. He n that the Jos 790 

teme governor of the church. of Engan HR 
in e as temporal of Pugh and 15 


full right of donation of all benefices and bithop- 


rics appertained to him, and not to an 12 
authority, And, therefore, if he might recef 


the archbiſhopric from the ing, he would: 0 


it, but not (as was then the cuſtom) "from the 
pope, whoſe aufhorit 3 within the king's realm he 
denied. Thus was the foundation laid &f the ſu- 
premacy of the kings of England, by this able 


divine. 


In conformity ta this dechamtic . he was con- 


ſecrated in March 1533, when he made à notarial 


proteſt, that he did not admit the pope's ant ho- 


rity, any fafther:than it agreed with the exprefs 
word o God, and that it might be lawful for hini 


at all times to ſpeak againlt him, and to impugn | 


0 errors, when there ſhould be occaſion. The 

, howevér, agreeably to uſual cuitom, ſent 
dee the bulls, then judged neceſſary to complete 
the 1 ayeſtiture ; but Cranmer ſurrendered hem to 


the ing. from em alone he conſented to hold 


s dignity. - 
90 896 firlt ſervice PEO the' new archbiſhop per- 


formed for the king, was, pronouncing the ſen- 
tence of his diyorce from queen Catherine. This 


was done on the twenty-third of May, Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and the biſhops of London, 
Bath, and Lincoln, being joined in genen 
With him. 

On the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, be 
held a court at Lambeth, in which he confirmed 
M4 R the 
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the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. And at 
the cloſc of this year, when the pope's ſupremac 
came under debate, the archbiſhop anfwered all 
the arguments brought in defence of it, with ſuch 


Trength and perfpicuity, that it was aboliſhed b 


the authority of parliament, and an act paffed, 


eſtabliſhing ing's ſupremacy over the church. 
The pious wir. having fucceeded fo far, 


_ Yigoroufly exerted himſelf to promote the Refor- 


mation, for which purpoſe, he prevailed upon the 
convocation to petition the king for a tranflation 
of the Bible. The iffue of this application has 
been mentioned in the life of Gardiner, in giving 
an account of his oppoſition to the work when 
publiſhed. ; | 

T he next ſalutary meaſure to which he gave his 
approbation, was the diflolution of the monaſte- 
ries. He faw how inconſiſtent thoſe foundations 
were with the reformation of religion, which be 
thea had in view ; and b propoley; that out of the 
revenue of the monaſteries, the King ſhould found 
more biſhoprics ; that the diocefes being reduced 
into leſs compaſs, the biſhops might de the better 


enabled to diſcharge their duty. Y 


He farther adviſed, that the king ſhould only 


have the revenues of ſuch monaſteries, as were 
royal foundations, endowed by bis predeceſſors; 


and that the eſtates of the reſt ſhould be _ ed 
in founding hoſpitals, grammar ſchools, and other 
uictu! inſtitations. But the courtiers, who hoped 


co thare the ſpoils, voted in parliament, that all 
the r: venues of the monaſteries ſhould. be appro- 


riated to the king's uſe, and this reſblution, 
ROT paſſed into a Jaw, the archbiſhop, and fome 


other prelates, incurred the king's difpleaſure for 


their good intentions, © However, the king after- 
wards.complied with part of the archbiſhop's plan, 
by founding fix new biſkoprics. 4522 
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In 1537, the archbiſhop, with the joint autho- 
rity of the biſhops, publiſhed a book, intituled, 
The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man. This book 
being compoſed by the biſhops, was moſt com- 
monly called The es Book. It contains an 
explanation of the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the 
Sacraments. 8 
In the year 1539, the intereſt of Gardiner and 
the Popiſh faction increaſed, and then the king's 
zeal againſt heretics appeared by his preſſing s 
bill containing the fix bloody articles. The arch 
biſhop argued boldly in the houſe againſt it three 
days fo ſtrenuouſly, that, though the king was ob- 
ſtinate in paſſing the act, yet he defired a copy af 
his reaſons againſt it; and ſhewed no reſentment 
towards him for his oppoſition to it. His majeſty, 
indeed, would have perſuaded him to withdraw 
out of the houſe, fince he could not vote for the 
bill; but, after a decent excuſe, Cranmer told him, 
that he thought himſelf obliged in conſcience to .- 
Ray and ſhew bis diſſent. 1 | 

hen the bill paſſed, he entered his proteſt 

againſt it; and. ſoon after he ſent his wife privately 
away to her friends in Germany. The king, who 
_ eſteemed him for his integrity and reſolution, ſent - 
the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord 
Cromwell, to aſſure him of his favour, notwith- 
ſtanding the paſſing of the act. N 
Alſter the death of the cart of Eſſex, the arch - 
biſhop retired fot a time from court, and attended 
ſolely to eccleſiaſtical affairs. And in 1541, he 
ordered all ſuperſtitious ſhrines to be taken away 
from the churches, purſuant to the king's letters, 
which he had ſolicited for that purpoſe. _ af 
The following year, he endeavoured to get the 
ſevere articles moderated, and to procure the people 
mme full liberty of * Scriptures ; but the 
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Popith biſhops fo far prevailed, that the bill was 
clogged | with reſtraints and limitations, which 
made it fall far ſhort of the archbiſhop's benevo- 
lent deGgn. But even as it was, his enemies could 
No longer brook his introduction of further re- 
formation; and, therefore, while he was piouſly 
holding a viſitation at Canterbury, they collected 
and drew up articles againſt him, which being put 
in order by Gardiner, and copied by his ſecretary, 
- he got them figned by ſome of the prebendaries of 
Waterbury, and then, in the-name of the church 
of Canterbury, preſented them to the council. By 
theſe, means they came into the king's hands, who 
Perceiving that the whole charge was founded in 
malice, went the ſame eycning to amuſe himſelf 
upon the river, in his barge, taking the articles 
with him, and; ordered the bargemen to row to 
Lambeth, the archbiſhop being returned from 
Canterbury. The ſervants perceiving the king's 
barge approach the ſhore, appriſed their maſter, 
© who was ready upon the ſtairs to receive him; but 
the king ordered him to come into the barge, and 
to ſeat himſelf by him, after Which, he began to 
lament the growth of hereſy, and the diſſentions, 
and confuſion. that were likely to follow; adding, 
that he intended to find out the encourager of theſe 
herefies, and to make him an example to the reſt. 
He then aſked the archbiſhop's opinion upon this, 
who told him, it was a very good reſolution, but 
intreated him to conſider well what hereſy was, 
and not to c ndemn thoſe as heretics, who ſtood 
up for the word of God againſt human inventions. 
3 my chaplain, (replied the king) now I know 
Who is the greateſt heretic in Kent,” and then 
ſhewed him the articles againſt him, his chaplains, 
and ſome of his friends, figned by ſome preben- 
daries of Canterbury, and juſtices of the peace in 
Kent. It both ſurpriſed RG afflicted the worthy 
pre- 
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prelate, that thoſe of his own church, and juſtices, 


whom he had obliged, ſhould be' guilty of ſuch 
treachery. But having looked over the articles, 
and knowing the falſchood of them, he kneeled to 
the king, and acknowledging that he was ftill of 
the ſame opinion with reſpect to the fix articles, 


but that he had done nothing againſt them, he 
deſired his majeſty to grant a commiſſion to waome 


ſoever he pleaſed, to try the truth of the agcu- 
ſations. Then the king jocoſely aſked him, if bis 
grace's bed-chamber would ſtand the teſt of thoſe 
articles? The archbiſhop frankly confefſed, that 
he was married in Germany, during his embaſly at 
the emperor's court, before his promotion to the 
ſee of Canterbury ; But, at the e time, aſſured 
the king, That, on paſſing that act, he had part- 
ed with his wife, and ſent her abroad t6 her 
friends. N 1 | $$ 

The king, in return for his ſincerity, told him, 
he would grant a commiſſion ſor the- trial, but hs 
had ſuch confidence in his integrity, . that he 
ſhould name him the chief commiſſioner, being 
well aſſured, that he would bring the truth to light 
though it were againſt himſelf He then named 
Dr. Bellhouſe, ſecond commiſſioner, and left the 


reſt to the archbiſhop; adding, that if he managed 


the matter Wiſely, he would diſcover a pretty con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. Cranmer expoſtulated with 
great modeity, againſt the appearance of partiality, 
in making him judge in his own cauſe, but the 
king was determined, and thus they parted. + 
The candid. archbiſhop appointed*his vicar ge- 
neral, and his principal regiſter, to be the other 
commiſſioners, though he knew they were ſecret 
favourers of the Romiſh faction. Then they went 
to Feyerſham and opened their commiſſion, by 
ſending for two of the prebendaries, the principal 


complainants againſt the archbiſhop, who expoſ- 
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tulated with them on their baſe ingratitude, in 
ſuch pathetic terms, that they could not refrain 
om weeping : after ordering them into cuſtody, 
Cranmer left the farther diſcovery of the plot 
againit him to the other commiſſioners, but they 
eeding but 8 the buſfineſs, the king ſent 
„Leigh, and Dr. Taylor, eminent civilians, as 
new commiſſioners, with frefh inftruftions. Theſe 
: gentlemen iſſued orders to the archbiſhop's officers, 
to ge to Canterbury, and fearch the houſes of cer- 
war prebendaries, and others, fuſpefted of the 
conipurcy, and to bring all letters or other writings 
they could find relative to the archbiſhop to them. 
The feveral officers executed their duty at the 
fame hour, and in a ſhort fpace of time. The 
whole conſpiracy was diſcovered, and brought 
home to Gardiner, Bonner, and others, whoſe 
letters were found. Theſe letters were afterwards 
peruſed by the king; but the a;chbiſhop was 
deeply affected, on finding among the papers, let - 
ters "Hens Dr. T hornden and Dr. Barber, gentle- 
men of his own houſchold, on whom he had be- 
ſtowed uncommon marks of eſteem and friendſhip. 
But the good archbiſhop, after making them paſs 
ſentence on themſelves, by putting the queſtion, 
what puniſhments the blackeſt mgratitude deſerved, 
roduced their ſetters ; and upon their expreſſing 
incere penitence, he diſmifled them from his ſer- 
vice, as unworthy of- his future confidence ; but 
he never expreſſed the leaſt reſentment againſt 
them afterwards, when. he was obliged to fee 
them upon public +6ccafions.. The archbiſhop's 
mild, forgiving temper, was ſo well known, that 
it became a common ſaying; Do my lord of 
Canterbury an ill turn, and he will be your friend 
. Ever aer. "$443 | | 
A freſh inſtance of this Chriſtian temper ap- 
peared in 1544; for Sir John Goftwick, one of 
4 | 
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the members for Bedfordſhire, accuſed the arch- 
biſhop; in the houſe of commons, of manifeſt: 
hereſy againſt- the facrament of the altar,. in his 
ſermons and lectures at Sandwich; and at Canter- 
bury. The king hearing of this, and knowing it to 
be a freſh effort of diſappointed malice, ſent a meſſage - 
to Goſtwiele, whom te called varlet, that if he did 
not: acknowledge his fault, and ſo reconcile him- 
ſelf to the archbiſhop, that he might become his 
good lord, he would ſoon make him a poor · Goſt · 
wick, and puniſh him as an example to others; 
adding, that he wondered how Goſtwick, who 
had never been in Kent, could} hear my lord of 
Canterbury out of it- Goſtwick, upon this, re- 
paired to Lambeth, and not only obtained the 
archbiſhop's forgiveneſs, but his promiſe, which 
he performed, ta intercede for him with the king. 
his year, the archbiſhop's palace at Canterbury 
was burnt down; and his brother-in-law, with 
ſome other perſons, - periſhed in the flames. And 
ſoon after this misfortune, the duke of Norfolk, 
and the reſt of the Popiſh party in the council, 
went to the king, and made a formal complaint 
againſt the archbiſhop, atleging that he, with his 
learned men, had ſo infected the kingdom, that the 
major part of the people were become abominable 
heretics ; and repreſented that this might produce 
commotions, like thoſe which had ſprang up in 
Germany, on the ſame account. They therefore 
prayed, that the archbiſhop might be committed to 

the Tower, until he could be examined, givin 
as a reaſon, that no man would dare to obje& 
matters againſt him being a privy counſellor, tall 
he was confined. Their importunities prevailed, 
but the fame night, the king ſent a gentleman of 
his privy chamber to Lambeth, to fetch the arch- 
biſhop; and, when he was come, told him, how 
Ke had been daily importuned to commit him to 
h Pri- 
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prion, as a favourer of hereſy ; and how far he 
ad complied. The archbiſhop thanked his ma- 
jeſty for this timely notice, and declared himſelf 
willing to go to the Tower, and ſtand a trial; 

for, being conſcious he was not guilty of any of- 


Fence, he thought that the beſt way to clear his 


innocence, and remove all unreaſonable and 
groundleſs ſuſpicions. The king admiring his 


fimplicity, told him, he was in the wrong to rely 


ſo much on his innocence ; for, if he were once 
under a cloud, and hurried to priſon, there would 
be villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt him; 
but, while he was at liberty, and his character 
entire, it would not be fo eaſy to ſuborn witneſſes 
againſt him: „and, therefore, continued he, 
fince your own unguarded ſimplicity makes you 
leſs cautious than you ought to be, I will ſuggeſt 
to you, the means of your preſervation. To-mor- 
row, you will be ſent for to the privy- council, and 
examined: upon this, you are to requeſt, that, 


ſince you have the honour to be one of the board, 


you may have ſo much favour as they. would have 


| themſelves ; that is, to have your accuſers brought 


before you; and if they oppoſe this, and will not 
comply with your requeſt, but perfiſt in ſending 
you to the Tower, then do you appeal from them 
to our perſon, giving them this ring, (which he 
then delivered to Cranmer) and they thall well un- 
derſtand how to act; for they know I never uſe 
that ring for any other re but to call matters 
from the council, before me.“ | 1 
The next morning, the archbiſhop was ſum- 
moned to the privy- council; and when, he came 


there, was denied admittance into the council» 


chamber When Dr. Butts, one of the king's 
hyficians, heard of this, he came to the arch- 


; foot · 


biſhop, who was waiting in the lobby, amongſt the 
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footmen, to ſhew his reſpect, and to prote & him 
from inſults. ane, f 25 

The king ſoon after ſent for the doctor, who 
acquainted his majeſty with the ſhameful indignity 
put upon the archbiſhop. The king, incenſed that 
the primate of all England ſhould be uſed in fo 
contumelious a manner, immediately ſent to com- 
mand them to admit the archbiſnop into the coun- 
cil- chamber. At his entrance, he was ſaluted with 
an heavy accuſation of having infected the whole 
realm with hereſy; and ordered to the Tower, till 
the whole of this charge was thoroughly examined. 
The archbiſhop-defired to fee the informers againſt 
him, and to have the liberty of defending himſelf 
before the council, and not to be ſent to priſon 
on bare ſuſpicion : but, when this was abſolutely 
denied him, and he found that neither arguments 
nor intreaties would prevail, he appealed to the 
king; and producing the ring he had given him, 
put a ſtop to their proceedings. | > a 

When they came before che king, he ſeyerely 
reprimanded them; expatiated on his obligations 
to Cranmer for his fidelity and integrity; and 
charged them, if they had any affection for him, to 
expreſs it by their love and kindnels to the arch- 
bi OP. ' 

Cranmer having eſcaped this ſnare, ſhewed not 
the leaſt reſentment-for the injuries done to him: 
and, from this time, had ſo great a fhare in the 
king's favour, that nothing farther was attempted 
againſt him in this reign. a n 
Our indefatigable prelate now ſet about a re- 
viſion and alteration of tlie eccleſiaſtical laws of 
England, which being founded on the canon law, 
were incompatible with the king's ſupremacy, or 
the general. principles of the Reformation. But 
when by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his friends he 
had completed a new body of eccleſiaſtical aun. 
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he had the mortification to fint His intereſt not 


ſufficient to get them confirmed by parliament. 


Henry VIII. died ſoon after, and archbiſhop 


Cranmer had the honour to place the crown on 


the head of his ſucceſſor, and now having à Pro- 


teſtant prince on the throne, and being himſelf one 
of the regency, many meaſures were taken, ſup- 


rted by the protector, to perfect the Reformation. 
The archbiſhop procured a repeal of the ſtatute of 


the fix articles : he held a convocation in Novem- 
ber, 1547, in which he exhorted the clergy to 


throw off the corrupt innovations of Popery, and 
to ſtudy the Scriptures ; the communion in both 
kinds was eſtabliſhed ; the marriage of priefts de- 
clared lawful by a majority; and other meafures - 


taken, favourable to the new religion, in this con- 


vocation. And it was obſerved, that Gardiner and- 
Bonner were uncommonly affiduous in executing. 
the archbiſhop's orders for ſupprefling ridiculous - 
proceſſions in their dioceſes. The following year, 
- Cranmer publiſhed a catechiſm, or ſhort. in- 
ſtruction in the Chriſtian religion for the uſe of 
children and young perſons, and a Latin treatiſe, 


againſt unwritten verities ; intended to prove, that 


all idle traditions are to be diſregarded ; and that 


the Bible ſhould be conſidered as the only oracle: of 


ſalvation. He likewiſe obtained an order of coun- 
cil for the total removal of all images from the 


churches. 


- Hitherto, the conduct of archbiſhop Cranmer 
had been in every reſpect irreproachable, but in 
the year 1549, he obtained a commiſſion, together 

with Latimer, Ridley, and others, by no means 


conformable to the ſpirit or principles of true 
Chriſtianity as it is found in the Scriptures, which 


he profeſſed to make the fole rule of all his 


actions. Complaint had been made to the council, 


that with other ſoreigners who had lately been en- 


couraged, 
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couraged, being Proteſtants, flying from perſe- 
cution, to come to England, ſeveral anabaptiſts 
and others, who taught ſtrange doQrines, were ar- 
rived and were propagating their errors. The com- 
miſſioners were therefore authoriſed to endeavour 
to reclaim them, but if they perſiſted in their opi- 
nions to excommuriicate them, and deliver them 
over to the ſecular power to be farther proceeded 
againſt, This commiſſion wore the aſpect of 
Popiſh perſecution; for the mode of proceeding 
was the ſame, only it differed as to the objects; 
and it is Aid, it was framed after a commiſſion 
given to Gardiner and Bonner in the laſt reign, to 
enforce the obfervance of the bloody ſtatutes. How - 
ever this be, too true it is, to the eternal diſhonour 
of Cranmer, that he paſſed ſentence of death on 4 
Py ignorant woman, one Joan Bocher, who de- 
erved the pity of a learned Chriſtian biſhop, rathen 
than condign puniſhment. | | 
She denied that Chriſt was truly incarnate of 
the Virgin, whoſe fleſh being finfal, he could 
take none of it: but the word, ſhe ſaid, by the 
conſent of the inward man in the Virgin, took 
fleſh of her.“ Theſe were her words, and they are 
to the full as intelligible as moſt of the opinions 
broached by the learned commentators, in the dark 
ages of fuperſtition, or by our modern enthufiaſts, 
on the ſame inexplicable ſubject. We are ſorry to: 
add, that our archbiſhop over-raled the difcerning 

ung monarch, who was againſt figning a warrant 
her execution, and when he did ſet his hand 

to it, it was with tears in his eyes, and a pro- 
teſtation, that if. he did wrong, it was in ſubmiſſion 
to the archbiſhop's authority, who muſt anſwer for 
it to God. This made à fenfible impreſſion on 
Cranmer, and both he and Ridley took great pains 
to covert the woman, delaying the execution from 
ume to time for this purpoſe ;; but as ſhe — 
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. Jutely refuſed to abjure her opinions, ſhe was burnt 


in May, 1550, and, not long after, George Van 
Parre, a Dutchman; was condemned by the com- 
miſſioners and committed to the flames, for main- 


'taining that God the Father was the only God, and 


that Chriſt was not very Gd. | 

This year, the archbiſhop,. and other com- 
miſſioners, deprived Gardiner: Bonner had ſhared 
the ſame fate a few months before. He alſo or- 


dained ſeveral prieſts and deacons, for the firſt time, 


according to the form ſet forth in the book of 
Common Prayer, which having been reviſed, and 
amended, was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1552. . Cranmer had now publiſhed his Treatiſe 
of the Sacrament, in which he confutes the doc- 
trine of the real preſence, and this tract gave great 


_ offence to the Popiſh -party, by whom Gardiner 


was perſuaded to write againft it, and the arch- 
biſhop was ſeverely reproached for having perſiſted 
ſo many years in the belief of the real preſence, 
and then denying it ſo ſuddenly; and, indeed, 
Cranmer owned that Ridley's converſation. had led 
him to this late diſcovery of his former error. In 
the courſe of this year, the archbiſhop had two ſe- 
vere fits of illneſs, which prevented his attendance 
at the council-board, till the affair of the ſucceſſion 
in favour of lady Jane Grey was partly deter- 
mined. It appears, that he oppoſed it, eſpecially 


hie excluſion of the princeſs Elizabeth; but in the 


end, he ſubſcribed, and after Edward's death, he 
openly appeared for lady Jane, and was one of 
her council. But upon the acceſhon of Mary, 2 
falſe report was raiſed, that archbiſhop Cranmer, 
in order to make his court to the queen, had ot- 
fered to reſtore the Latin ſervice, and that he had 
already ſaĩd maſs in his cathedral church at Can- 
terbury. To vindicate himſelf from this vile and 


aſperſion, the archbiſhop publiſhed a decla- 


. ration, 
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ration, in which he not only cleared himſelf from 
that unjuſt imputation, but alfo made a' challenge, 
with the afillance of Peter Martyr, and a few 
more, to maintain by a public diſputation, the li- 
turgy eſtabliſhed in the late reign, This decla- 
ration ſoon fell into the hands of the council, 
who cited him to ; 8 in the Star Chamber, 
where he was aſked, if he was the author of that 
ſeditious declaration that was given out in his 
name. > : 

Cranmer acknowledged it to be his; but com- 
plained that it had, contrary to his intention, 
ſtolen abroad in / an imperfeR ' condition: for his 
deſign was to review and correct it; and then, 
after he had put his ſeal to it, to fix it up at St. 
Paul's, and on all the church doors in London. 


Contrary to his own expectations, he was dif-' © 


miſſed after this examination, though he 'faw his 
anſwer had enraged the commiſſioners; and now 
tis friends who Brefav this ſto; adviſed him to 
conſult his ſafety by retiring 


Beyond ſea. But he 
thought it would reflect a W onou?'on the 
cauſe he had eſpouſed, if he ſhould deſert his ſtation 


at ſuch a time as this; and he choſe rather to ha- 
zard his life, than give ſuch juſt cauſe of "ſcandal 
and offence, In a few days after, he was ſum- 
moned to attend the council, and was charged with 
high treaſon againſt the queen, which he had ag- 
gravated by diſperſing ſeditious bills, exciting tu- 
mults, to the great diſquiet of the ſtate. * "TY 

In November, 1553, archbilhop Cranmer was 
attainted by the parliament, and adjudged guilty of 

high treaſon, ' Hs ſee was hereupdn declared void; 
and on the tenth of December, the dean and chap- 
ter of Canterbury gave commiſſions to ſeveral per- 
ſons to exerciſe archiepiſcopal juriſdiction in their 
name, and by their authority. The queen alſo 
now gave her ſubjects a ſpecimen of her bigotry, 
* : Ile 
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 ingratitude, and revenge. She was undet perſonal 
obligations to Cranmer, of the higheſt nature, who 
had interceded for. her with her father, when he 
had reſolved to put. her to death publicly, for ad- 
hering to-the cauſe of her mother, and refufing to. 
ſabmit to him after their ſeparation. Neither the 
duke of Norfolk, nor Gardiner, though they were 
then in power, would venture to plead for her; but 
our archbiſhop boldly repreſented to the king, that 
ſuch an act would Fi all Europe with horror and. 
aſtoniſhment. But the ſame prelate divorced her 
mother, and he was a heretic; theſe two crimes 
were thought ſufficient to cancel every obligation; 
and, therefore, with true Jeſuitical ſubtilty, ſhe 
pardoned him the treaſon, but left him in cuſtody, 
in the hands of his bitter enemies, to ſuffer a more 
eruel death, as a heretic. 
In April, 1554, the archbiſhop was removed 
_ fromthe Tower to Oxford, to diſpute with ſome 
{le& perſons of both univetſities. At the firſt 
ce office mchbiſhop in the public ſchools, 
three articles iven 1 to re in which 
e corpoteal prefence, by tranſubſtantiation, was 
* and the maſs affirmed to be a propitiato 
\ facrifice for the fins of the living and the dead, 
Theſe, he declated freely, he eſteemed groſs un- 
truths ; and promiſed to give an anſwer concerning 
them in writing. "ee 
- _ Accordingly, he drew it up; and, when he was 
brought again to the ſchools to diſpute, he deli- 
vered the writing to Dr. Weſton, the prolocutor.. 
At eight in the morning the diſputation began, 
and held till two _ rnoon Low eee 
archbiſhop con maintained the truth, 
with great learning ee againſt a. multi- 
tude of clamorous and infolent opponents: and 
three days after, he was again brought forth to op- 
poſe Dr. Harpsfield, who was to reſpond for oy 
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| in divinity : and here he acquitted himſelf 
ſo well, clearly ſhewing the grofs abſurdities, and 
inextricable difficulties of the doctrine of tranfub- 
ſtantiation, that Weſton himſelf, as great a bigot 
as he was, could not but diſmiſs bim with com- 
mendation. In theſe diſputations, with other ſlan- 
derous reproaches, the archbiſhop was accufed of 
corrupting and falfifying a paſſage which, in his 
book of the Sacrament, he had quoted from St. 
Hilary. In anſwer to which, he replied, that he 
had tranſcribed it verbatim from the printed book z 
and that Dr. Smith, one of their own divines, 
there preſent, had quoted it word for word alſo. 
But Smith made no reply, being conſcious that it 
was true. 5 | 

When the diſputation was over, one Mr. He- 
leot remembering that he had Smith's book, went 
directly to his chamber in Univerfity-college ; and 
comparing it with Cranmer's, found the quotations 
exactly to agree. He afterwards looked into a book 
of Gardiner's, called, The Devil's Sophiſtry,“ 
where the ſame paſſage was cited; and both the 
Latin and Engliſh agreed exactly with Cranmer's 

uotation and „ oc Upon this, he re- 
olved to carry the faid books to the archbiſhop 
in priſon, that he might produce them in his own 
vindication. . 2: 

When he came. thither, he was and 
brought before Dr. Weſton and his A 
who, upon information of his deſign, charged him 
with treaſon, and abetting Cranmer in bis hereſy; 
and committed him to priſon. The next day, he 
was again brought before them; and they threat 
ened to ſend him to Gardiner, to be tried for trea«- 
ſon, unleſs he would ſubſcribe to the three articles 
concerning which the diſputations had been held. 
This he then refufed ; but, being ſent for again, 
after the condemnation of Cranmer, through —_ 
55 © 
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he conſented to it; yet not till they had aſſured 
him, that, if he ſinned by ſo doing, they would 
take the guilt upon themſelves, and anſwer for it 
to God: and yet even this ſubſcription, of which 
he afterwards heartily repented, could not prevail 
for the reſtoring his books, leſt he ſhould ſhew 
them to their ſhame ; nor for his entire diſcharge, 
the maſter of Univerſity- college being commanded 
to keep a ſtrict watch over him till Gardiner's plea- 
fure concerning him was known ; and, if he heard 
nothing from him in a fortnight's time, then to 
expel him the college for his offence. | 
On the twentieth of April, Cranmer was brought 
to St. Mary's, before the queen's commiſſioners ; 
and refuſing to ſubſcribe,” was pronounced an he- 
retick, and ſentence of condemnation read againft 
him as ſuch : upon which the archbiſhop ſaid, 
From this your unjuſt judgement. and ſentence, 
1 appeal to the juſt judgement of the Almighty, 
tiuſting to be preſent with him in heaven.” After 
this, his ſervants were diſmiſſed from their attend- 
ance, and he was more cloſely confined in priſon. 
The commiſſioners and a Popiſh convocation then 
met,. and did archbiſhop Cranmer the honour to 
order his book of 'the Sacrament to be burnt, in 
company with the Engliſh Bible and Common- 
Prayer-Book. WA} 
In 1555, a new commiſhon was ſent from Rome 
for the trial of archbiſhop Cranmer for hereſy ; the 
former ſentence againſt him being void in law, be- 
cauſe the authority of the pope was not then re- 
- eſtabliſhed. The commiſſioners were Dr. Brooks, 
biſhop of Glouceſter, the pope's delegate, Dr. 
Storey, and Dr. Martin, doctors of the civil law, 
the queen's commiſſioners. | 
On the 12th of September they met at St. 
Mary's church, and commanded the archbiſhop, to 
be brought before them. To the queen's com- 
6 Ls miſſioners, 
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-miſſioners, as ee the ſupreme authority 
of the nation, he paid all due reſpect, but abſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſhow any to the pope's repreſenta- 
tive, leſt he ſhould ſeem to make the leaſt acknow 
ledgement of his uſurped ſupremacy, ' FP 
- "He was charged with blaſphemy and hereſy, for 
what he had done and written againſt the pope's 
authority ; with perjury in violating his oath to 
"the pope; and with incontinence, on account of 
his marriage. The archbiſhop defended himſelf 
with great reſolution, and anſwered fixteen inter- 
'rogatories, which were put to' him; after which 
Brooks, in the pope's name, cited him to appear at 
Rome, within eighty days, there to deliver. his 
vindication in perſon : an act of the moſt flagrant 
injaſtice, as it was out of his power to comply, 
if he had thought it proper, being kept a cloſe 
priſoner all the time. To add to the abſurdity, 
as well as the cruelty of theſe proceedings, letters 
executory addreſſed to Philip and Mary, Bonner, 
'biſhog of London, and Thirlby, biſhop of Ely, 
to degrade and deprive him, arrived in England. 
from the pope on the 14th of December; in which 
letters he was declared contumacious for not ap- 
Peng a Nn n 

Some time before the archbiſhop's d tion, 
he wrote two letters to the queen in which he re- 
preſented to her the great evils which would reſult 
from the re- eſtabliſhment of the pope s authority in 
England; which, he ſaid, would ſubvert not only 
the laws of the nation, but the laws of God. He 
alſo eydeavoured to convince her of the erroneouſ- 
neſs of the Romiiſh doctrine of the (ſacrament, He 
vindicated himſelf in his refuſal to acknowledge 
the Papal authority; and reminded her majeſty, 
that at her coronation, ſhe took an oath to the 
pope, to he obedient to him, to defend his perſon, 
and to maintain his authority, honour, laws, and 
ASS pri- 
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privileges; and, at che ſame time, another oath to 
the kingdam, to maintain the laws, liberties, and 
<uſtoms of the ſame. He entreated her ſetiouſſy 
to examine both oaths, and to fee how well they 
would agree, and then to act as her conſcience 
ſhould direct. He feared, he faid, that there were 
contradictions: in her oeths ; and that thoſe who 
ſhould have informed her majeſty thoroughly, had 
not done their duty therein. He complained, that 
- He was kept from the company of learned men, 
from books, from counſel, and from pen and ink, 
except what was now granted him, in order to 
write to her majeſty. And as to his appearance at 
Rome, if ſhe would give him leave, he ſaid, he 
would appear there; and he truſted in God, that 
he would enable him to deſend his truth there as 
„ 
Ihe delay in the ings againſt Cranmer 
have been - Ararat for in the life of Gardiner ; 
and will be further noticed in the memoirs of car- 
dinal Pole. The mortifying ceremony of degra- 
dation was not performed till the fourteenth of Fe - 
bruary, 1556, when the archbiſhop was brought 
before Bonner and Thirlby. After they had read 
their commiſhon from the pope, Bonner, in a 
fcurrilous oration, inſulted over him in a moſt un- 
chriſtian manner ; for which he was often rebuked 
by TFhirlby. When Bonner had finiſhed his in- 
vective againſt him, they proceeded to degrade 
him; and, that they might make him as ridiculous 
as poſhble, the epiſcopal habit they put on him was 
made of canvas. Then the archbiſhop, pulling 
out of his ſleeve a written appeal, delivered it to 
them, ſaying, 1 appeal to the next general 
council. Nn | | 
When they had degraded him, they put on bim 
an old thread-bare gown, and a townſ{man's coat; 
and in that garb delivered him over 10 the ſecular 
; power. 
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wer, As they were leading him to priſon, a 
gentleman came and gave ſome money to the bai- 
iffs for the archbiſhop :* but this charitable action 
gave ſuch offence to Bonner, that he ordered the 
gentleman to be ſeized; and, had he not found 
great friends to intercede for him, would have ſent 
him up to the council to be tried for it. Fl 
While the archbiſhop continued in priſon, no 
endeavours were omitted to bring him over to the 
church of Rome. Many of the moſt eminent di- 
vines in the univerfity reſorted to him daily, hoping, 
by arguments and perſuaſions, to prevail, but in 
vain. At length, his enemies finding that neither 
threats, nor fallacious arguments, could Thake the 
fortitude of his ſoul, fell upon a ſtratagem which 
proved fatal rÞ#his reputation. They removed him 
from priſon to the lodgings of the dean of Chriſt- 
church: they treated him with the greateſt civility 
and reſpect, made him large promifes of the queen's 
favour, and the reſtitution of his former dignities, 
if he would only ſet his name to à paper. He re- 
ſiſted their importunities for ſome time, but by 
continual reprefentatians of the difference between 
the proſpect of living many years honoured and 
eſteemed, and the horrors of voluntarily putting a 
period to his days, by the terrible death of (fire, 
human frailty gave way to the temptation; and, in 
an unguarded moment, he figned a renunciation 
of the Proteſtant, and an acknowledgment of his 
belief of the Romiſtr religion, in the moſt ample. 
terms, declaring himfelf ſorry for his paſt errors, 
exhorting all whom he had miſled to return to he 
Romfſh faith, and proteſting, that he had figned the 
paper willingly, and folely for the acquittal of his 
conſcience. a | | (HI | 
When the Popiſh party had obtained this tri- 
umpli over the unfortunate archbiſhop, they cauſed 
hig recantation to be printed and diſperfed with afl 
Vol. I. N 1ex- 


placed on a low ſcaffold oppoſite the pulpit. 
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expedition; and now the mean, baſe perfidy, and 
treachery of his perſecutors, manifeſted itſelf in the 
blackeſt colours. Even the queen, whoſe honour 
was concerned, that the promiſes made in her 


name ſhould not be violated, was the firſt to de- 


clare, that his recanting muſt not. ſerve his turn, 
though it would be ſufficient in all other caſes. It 
was, indeed, good (ſhe ſaid) for his ſoul, that he 
had repented, and might do good to others; but 
vet the ſentence muſt be executed. Her majeſty 
ſeems to have adopted the opinion, maintained by 
ſome of her own church, that faith was not to be 
kept with heretics. . | | 

The warrant-for the archbiſnop's execution was 
accordingly ſent down to Oxford, but he was kept 


in profound ignorance of this fatal mandate, from 


their apprehenſion» that he would retract the re- 
cantation drawn from him, by their infamous de- 
tufions. 2 . 

Dr. Cole, provoſt of Eton, was likewiſe ap- 
pointed to preach a ſermon at the ſtake, and the 
day before the execution, he viſited the archbiſhop 
in priſon, to exhort him to remain ſtedfaſt in the 
faith, to which he had ſubſcribed, but he made no 


mention of his agproxching — 


On the 21ſt of March, 1556, the day appointed 


% for this authonſed murder, ſeveral members of the 
council, and other petſons of rank, who had been 


Kat to Oxford by the court, to prevent any tu- 
mult, which might happen upon the occaſion, 


 afſembled early in the morning, which proving 


rainy, it was agreed, that the ſermon intended to 
have been preached at the ſtake, ſhould be preached 
at St. Mary's church, and accordingly, the arch- 


diſhop was brought there by the mayor, accom- 


panicd by lo1d Williams and other courtiers; and 
Then 


* 
* 
= 


ſons why it was expedient that Cr-nmer tho 
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Then Dr. Cole began his ſermon ; the chief 
ſcope whereof was, to endeavour to give ſome x 


» 
. 


ſuffer, notwithſtanding his recantation: and, in 


the cloſe, he addreſſed himſelf particularly to the 


' archbiſhop, exhorting him to bear up with con- 


againſt the errors of death; and, by the, ex- 


rage 
ample of the thief on the croſs, encouraged him 


not to deſpair, ſince he was returned, gh late, 


into the boſom of the catholic church, andits the 
profeſſion of the true apoſtolical fat. 
The archbiſhop, who, till now, had not the 


leaſt notice of his intended execution, was ſtruck 
with horror at the baſe. treachery and unparalleled 
. craelty of their proceedings. During the Whole 


his eyes to 3 


ſermon he wept inceſſantiy: imes liſting up 
ſometimes caſting them down 
to the ground, with. marks of the utmoſt dejeQtion. 
5 was rr e to make an 
declaration of his faith, as he had promiſed, 
* which he knelt down, and prayed in the 
moſt fervent manner; then riſing, he exhorted the 


people not to ſet their minds upon the world; to 


the queen; to live in mutual love ; to avoid 


obey 
covetouſneſs; and to be charitable. to the poor. 


Then he repeated the Apoſtle 


's Creed, and pro- 
contained 


feſſed his belief thereof, and of all things 


* 


in the Old and New Teſtament: - after which be 


declared his great and. unfeigned repentance, - for 
having, contrary to his faith, fubſetibed the. Popiſh 


doctrines; lamented it with many tears; and de- 


clared, that the hand, which had ſo offended, 
ſhould be burnt beſore the reſt of his body, Then 
he renounced the pope; in the moſt expreſs terms; 


* 


oy 


% 


and profeſſed his belief concerning the Euchariſt, 
to be the ſame with that he had aſſerted, in bis 


book againſt Gardiner, x {143 ber 5936 e 
20 * n 
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has Th Was 2 mortifying intment to the 
5 owe they made” loud oa ary and charged 
m wien 1-y/pecrily and falſhood. To which he 
meebely replied, 'I'hat he was a plain man, and 
*hever äcted the hypocrite, but when he was ſe- 
-Jvecd by chem tb a e¹ỹation— He would have 

| proceeded, but Dr. Cole etied ont from the pulpit, 
Sto Eretic's mouth, and take him away.“ 


-Updi#w#tich,” men pulled him down with violence, 
| L and Horried bim toothe- placclof execution, the 
| fame where Latimer and Ridley had ſuffered the 
| 


"year? before. He approached it with a chearful 
dance; and, notwithſtandiag' the earneſt ſo- 
| Felt SFof many of che Papiſts, continued ſtill 

de &cHtc — nk abhorrenee:of the Popiſh errors, 
and Heat 6 fodtthaving recanted. 
agufter 5 ineo kneelrd down and prayed; and 
-#hen+1 Mattos wnditfled Amuſclf;andtaken leave of 
Tj ends, he was bound tothe fake. As ſoon 
as dne fre vs K ĩ led the firctobed: forth his right 
i and elde, ſtedfaſtly umd without ſhrinking, 
24k he Rare (oily! once he wiped his face with it) 
22 At wos Mee which was ſome time 
Uberore th# fire reached pe but ne did not ex- 
prels Hy 5 ſenſstion of He often eried 
as % his anworthy nd Uschis -unworthy 
Peng v. and, lifting up — to heaven, ex- 
pied, repeating” 1 dying werds of St, Stephen, 
"Potd! #fus; > Wot my spirit?“ “ f 
eee eee s a prelate of confider- 
"able wbünles and Heating; but he had-chiefly di- 
rated his ſtedies to thioſe branches of knowledge 
0 malt were moſt immediately connected with bis 
: on profeſſion. Mr. Gilpin ſays, He had ap- 
Ap d 4hiinſelf in Cambridge to the ſtudy of the 
Steele and Hebrew languages; Which, though 
© cheered at that time + the. ask of hereſy, ap- 
i peared 
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peared to him the only ſources of attaining a cri- 
tical knowledge of the ſcriptures. He had ſo ac- 
curately ſtudied canon law, that he was eſteemed 
the beſt canoniſt in England; and his reading in 
theology was ſo extenſive, and his collections om: 
the fathers. ſo very yoluminous, that there, were 
very few points, in which he-was hot -accarat 

informed; and on which he could not give the 
opinions of the ſeveral ages of the church from the 
times of the'apoſtles;' 1*<71f þ had not. ſeru with 
« my own eyes,” ſays Peter Martyr, I could not 
* eafily have believed, with what infinite pain and 
« labour he had digeſted his great reading into par- 
e ticular chapters, under the heads of councils, 
* canons, decrees, &c.'* His library was filled 
with a very noble collection of books, and was open 
to all men of letters. He roſe commonly at five 
o' clock, and was à great œconomiſt of his ty 
He accuſtomed himſelf much to read and wrEe in 
a ſtanding poſture; eſteeming conſtant. ſitting very 


pernicious to a ſtudious mand 
dle was very kind to his ſervants and dependents, 
and extremely Hoſpitable and generous to che poor. 
Biſhop Burffet ſays; that archbiſhop Cramer 
laid ont all his wealth on the poor, and pious uſes. 
* He had hoſpitals and ſurgeons in his houſt for 
the King's ſeamen he gavelpenſions to many of 
thoſe that had fled out of Germany into England; 
and kept up that which is hofpitaſity indeed athis 
* table, Where great numbers of the honeſt and 
© poor neighbours were always invited, inſtead of 
© the luxury and cxtravagance of great entertain 
© ments, which the vanity and exceſs of tlictage we 
© live in has honoured with the name of 'hoſpiraling.” 
WY non 391 , ie 53425454. 16 
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wor The Lirs of 
CARDINAL POLE. 


(Including Memoirs of ED MHD Bonxxs, Biſhop 


1 of Loxpox.) 


(A D. 1500, fo 1658.) 


enn 2 ado (3 11 $f" 16633. ; a 
DEGINALD POLE was deſcended from 
royal blood, being a younger ſon of Sir 
ichard Pole, lord Montague, Knight of, the 
Garter, and couſin-german to Henry VII. by 
Margaret, his wife, daughter of George, duke of 
ace, younger brother to king Edward IV. 
He was born at Stoverton Caſtle, in Staffordſhire, 
in the year 1 500; and, at about the age of twelve, 
was ſent to Magdalen college, in Oxford, where 
an apartment was provided for him in the preſi- 
dent's lodgings. The famous Linacre, and Wil- 
ham Latimer, two of the greateſt maſters of thoſe 
times in the Greek and Latin tongues, were our 
young nobleman's principal preceptors; and he 
made a conſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies under 
In 1817, he was made prebendary of Roſcomb, 
in the church of Saliſbury ; to which the deanry 
of Exeter, and other valuable preferments, were 
added about two years after. ' But he did not take 
a orders, as moſt writers have aſſerted. 


ol 
* 
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He was now nineteen years of age, and, having 
laid the foundation of learning at Oxford, it was 
determined to ſend him, for farther improvement, 
to Italy, where the liberal arts and ſciences then 
flouriſhed ; and for this purpoſe, an eſtabliſhment 
ſuitable to his rank was provided by the king, who 
allowed him a liberal yearly penſion, befides the 
income of his ecclefiaſtical preferments. 

He was therefore accompanied to Italy by ſeveral 
learned Engliſhmen, befides a proper retinue of 
attendants ; and after viſiting ſeveral other univer- 
fities, he ſettled at Padua; where his houſe ſoon 
became the reſort of the moſt eminent literati of the 
age, with ſome of whom he formed an intimacy, 
which laſted for life. Of theſe, the moſt diftin- 
guiſhed by him were, Bembo, Sadolet, Longolius, 
and Thomas Lupſet, a learned Engliſhman, whom 
he took into his family, and by his recommens. 
dation, Eraſmus opened a correſpondence with our 
young ſtudent, which produced a friendly inter- 
eourſe between them. As to the profeſſors, know= 
ing how nearly he was related to the king of Eng- 
land, they ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to com- 
lete his education, and as they like wiſe partook of 
is noble liberality, they were not ſparing of the 
moſt flattering encomiums on his mag and ac- 
Rena, taking care to publiſh that their 
Pupil was an honour to them, and an ornament to 
the univerfity. From Padua he went to Venice, 
where he continued ſome time, and then viſited 
other parts of ltaly. | 
Having ſpent five years abroad, he was recalled 
home; but being very deſirous to.ſee the jubilee, 
which was celebrated at Rome in 1525, he took a 


x 
- 


tour to that city; from whence paſting by Flo- | 


rence, he returned to England, before the expi- 
ration of the year; and was received with great af- 
| ; ; N 4 1 lection 
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fection and honour, by the court, and the no- 
buluy... But de votion and ſtudy being his ſole de- 
light, he retired o the convent of the Carthuſians 
t Sheen, in Surrey, where he had received the fitſt 
rudiments: of education, having obtained a grant 
from the king of the apartment which the late Dr. 
Colet had built for his own aſe. _ * 48 
le had paſſed two years with great pleaſure, in 
this retirement, . when, king Henry VIII. began to 
ſtart his ſcruples — the lawfulneſs of his mar- 
rage with queen Catherine. Pole, forſeeing the 
troubles, which this incident muſt occaſion, and that 
he ſhould not eſcape being involved in them, if he 
ſtaid in the kingdom, reſolved to withdraw; and 
obtained his majeſty's leave to go to Paris in 1529 
Here, carrying ſome learned perſons in his train, 
be” paſſed, his time in literary eaſe, till the king, 
Proſecuting the affair of the divorce, and ſending 
to the moſt celebrated univerſities iii Europe for 
their opinion on his. caſe, commanded bim to 
aſſiſt his agents in procuring, the ſubſcription and 
ſeal of the univerſity of Paris to the illegality of the 
marriage. „ e eee 
Pole, being of the contrary opinion, as it ap- 
peared afterwards, excuſed himfelf to the king in 
mis letters, by: ſaying, that bis ſtüdies had Jain 
another way. But Henry was ſo much diſpleaſed, 
mat, when his, kinſman returned home, not long 
after, he was adviſed, by all means, to clear bim- 
Jelf of all difloyaky, and appeaſe his majeſty's an- 
ger: and, having averted the ſtorm for the preſent, 
by his ſubmiſſion, he retired” to his former ſoli- 
tude at Sheen. * 7: 10 
About two years after this, the meaſure was 
ſecretly reſolyed upon of deciding the king's cauſe 
independently of the Pope; and as Pole was uni- 
verſaliy eſteemed for his learning and piety, and was 
beſides of the royal bload, it was obſerved, 165 
| is 


— 


. 
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his canſent would be of great ſervice as an exam: 
ple to others. Accordingly, no means were left 
untried to win him over, even the Archbilhqpng 
of Vork, at this time vacant, was offered hi: 
and, being irreſiſtibly preſſed on every hde, hs 
yielded, and repaired to the k ing, with a defgn. 
to give him ſatis faction: but his conſcience checks 
ing him the moment he was, about to ſpeak, he 
was not able to utter a, word, for ſome time,; but 
being recovered, he quitted his former purpoſe, 
and {poke his ſentiments freely againſt the divorce, 
which being quite ul and diſpleaſing, EX» 
aſperated the king to, 

countenance full of anger, he gut his hand to hi! 
dagger, but recollecting himſelf, he only ſaid, 7 
will conſider of your; opinion, and: you. ſhalt hay 
my anſwer: but he never ſent for him more. 


Pole, however, being apprehenſive that farthet [ 
danger would inevitably accrue to him, if he cory 


tinued in England, obtained permiſſion once mo 
to go abroad: and his majeſty was ſo far ſatisfied ak 


preſent, that he continued his penſion for ſome - 


time. | NE + 250 iD 
The firſt place Pole went to was Avignon. ;& 
France. This town, was under the pope's juoriſ- 
dition, and here he continued-unmoleſted for the 


ſpace of a year; but finding the air did not agree 


with his conſtitution, he left it, and went 


Padua. In this, favourite univerſity he fixed His 


reſidence the ſecond time, making excurſions no 
and then to Veni@. | 


Hole had now beena conſiderable timeabitad; aud ; 
Henry had frequently intimated his defire that he 
would return home; but he made ſundry excules, , 
and at laſt wrote tg the king, that he neither ap- 
proved of his divorce, nor his ſeparation from-the - 
holy ſee, both of Which had now: taken place. 
The king, in return, ſent him over a book wWiitten 


in England, by Dr. Samplon, in ſupport of his 
N , 


5 on 


uch a degree, that with 3 
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own ſupremacy, and ired his opinion in an- 
ſwer to it. Upon this, Pole wrote his famous ſo- 
-Puiſtical treatiſe, intitled, De unitate Eccigſiaſtica, 
and ſent it over to the king. In this book, he 
condemned the king's actions, depreſſed the royat 
and exalted the papal authority, compared the 

king ts Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded with an 
addreſs to the Emperor, conjuring him to turn his 


15 arms rather againſt the king, than the Turk. 


Henry concealed his : atment, and wrote to 
Kim, requiring him, all excuſes apart, to return 
immediately to England, that he might confer 
with: him on the ſubject of his book and his letters, 
- which-. required further explanation. But this 
angel. 8. peace, as he 1s ſtyled by Phillips (a mo- 
dern Pepiſh writer of his life), had no inclination, 
It ſeems, to die a martyr in the pope's cauſe ; and, 


- therefore, taking warning by the fate of More and 


Fiſber, he wiſely, and peremptorily refuſed to re- 
turn; upon which the king withdrew his penſions, 
and deprived. him of his preferments in England, 
Lan after, an aft of attainder pafſted againſt 
The attachment eonftantly ſhewn by Pole to 


ide papal | intereſt, and his preſent misfortunes 


vonſequont thereupon, made it expedient, that 


. 1 the Renan Pontiff ſhould publickly teſtify his ap- 


tion of his conduct, hy fome ſignal honour. 


| Accordingly he was ſummoned to Rome, as the 


repreſentative of England, in a general council, 
to be held for. the WH. of abuſes, not in. 


the doctrine, for that they held ſacred and inca- 


= 


pable of error, but in the adminiftration. of the 
Affairs of tHe church. He arrived at Rome in 


1636, Were ue, was lodged in the pope's palace, 
- treated with ph 
mes N to make him a Cardinal, but: 


K.. His DT lint ; im- 
much higher RI preferment 
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in view, no leſs than the crown of England, by 
marrying the princeſs Mary, remonſtrated agai 
this promotion, and yy ſeemed to mn 


but the next day, he inſiſted on his obedience, 

Pole, who was not yet in holy orders, nor had re- 
ceived even the clerical tonfure, ſubmitted to this 
ceremony, ſays Beccatelli, who was preſent, 
„ with as much reluctance as the lamb to the 
ſheering knife,” After which, he was created 
Cardinal deacon of St. Nereus and ' Achilleus. 
His holineſs then appointed him nuncio to the 
courts of France, and F landers, that he might be 
the better enabled, from the vicinity of his refi- 
dence, to correſpond with the Roman catholics in 


England, and keep up the declining intereſts of the 


papary in this country. | 
Ac Paris, he was received by the king hon- 
ourably, but did not ſtay long there; for Henry, 


being informed of it, ſent to demand him of the 


French monarch ; which being notified to him by 


that prince, he removed to Cambray, and put 


himſelf under the protection of the biſhop, - But 
this was no place of fafety for him, on account of 
the war between France and the Empire, in which 
Henry was engaged ; ſo that the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were continually harraffing thoſe parts. The 
nuncio was therefore obliged to quit it, with pre 
cipimtion; for as the price had been ſet upon his 
bead, he was expoſed to imminent danger, if he 
fell into their hands. He choſe Liege for his next 
refdence, in conſequence of an invitation from 
Erardas the cardinal biſhop, who received him 


with brotherly kindneſs. He continued at Liege 


about three months, expecting that the Empero 


and the king of France would fulfil their en- 


gagements with him, by doing their utmoſt to fo- 
- met che diſturbances raiſed by the rebellious 
n N Roman 


— - 
# 
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Roman eatholics in England ; but Wie project 
failing, he was recalled to Rome. 
Pole, while he was employed in holding corre- 
ndence with Henry's rebellious ſubjects, and 
while he was abuſing him in the moſt ſcutrilous 
manner in his publications, complained in his 
Jetters to the pope, and to the French nuncio, of 
the ignominious treatment which he had met with 
from the Ring of England. who had proclaimed 
him à traitor and ſet a price upon his head: and 
though”he' owned his treaſonable deſigns againſt 
Henry in the. ſame letters, he had the duplicity to 
Write to Lord Cromwell, about the fame time, to 
clear himſelf from the imputation of diſloyalty. 
. Thys is another inconfiſtency with the character 
wen him by Phillips, Who makes bis piety and 
Ancerity his chief virtues. 
At the cloſe of the year 1538, his holineſs ima- 
Sing," that the bulls of exconimunication- and 
depoſttion, which he had-publithed' againſt, Henry, 
Would make hi ſubjetts 65.762 diſpoſed to break 
out into another rebellion; diſpatched the cardinal 
a ſecond time, in diſguite, to France and Flanders, 
upbn the fame plous bufineſs:- But this ſcheme 
being counterworked by Henry, the cardinal met 
Wilka cool reception from his Imperial majeſty; 
wbereupon he returnedeby the fame road to Avig- 
*Kon, Where he acquainted) the pope with his ul 
"faccelſs ; and; receiving a letter from his holineſs 
% continue in thoſe parts, he took this opportu- 
"nity of making à viſtr at Caipentras to his acquain- 
tance and beloved friend tardinal Jae Hadolet; 
iwith*whom he ſpent fix months, amd then came 
10 Verona, Where he ftaid ſome time with Gil 
"eo, biſtiop ofiting fee. '{ After! this, he was ap- 


inted: | Hoes ee 
he continued Mill 1542, when the, p 


Eiring called the council © NR pode 
him, 
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him, together with. cardinal Paris, and cardinai 
John Morone, his three legates; büt, as, the 
council could not then aſſemble, on ps yr a of 
the wars, which. aroſe in German N 

Chriſtian ſtates, Pole returned to Viterbo. Age. 
tween this place and Rome he paſſed his time, 
following his ſtudies in great repoſe, and tranquil- 
lity, till in 1845. when, the pope iſſued a ſecond 
citation for holding the council at the ſame Ke 
and appointed Pole again, but with two different 


cardinals, his legates- Pole's colleagues arrived 


at Troiit long before him, for his journey was 
delayed, upon the. pretext. that Henry em- 


ployed his emiſſaries to ſeize him on the road. 


At this time, he wrote a treatiſe on the nature and 
end of general councils, and at length he re- 
paired to 'Frent, eſcorted through thoſe: parts, 
where danger was apprehended, by a ha 
of the pope's cavalry. 


To account for the ES juſt fears, its 


neceſſary to mention, that his mother Margaret, 
counteſs of Saliſbury, his eldeſt brother Henry 
Pole, lord Montague, the? marquis of Exetes, 
Sir Edward Nevil, and Sir Nicholas Carew, 
had been condemned and executed in England far 
high treaſon, in conſpiring to bring the cardinal to 
the throne. And though they were taken off, the 
6 deſign, Henry remaining under the pope's inter- 
dict, was not dropped at this time. The tranſac- 
tions of the council of Trent, called by lord Boling- 
broke, « 2 ſoleum banter, may be pailed over, ba- 
ing of little import to Proteſtant readers, and as the 
_. cardinal was obliged to retire to Padua, on ac- 
count of his bad ſtate of health, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that it was removed to, Bononia, after an 
[opfſoſition;; from the, Imperial ambaſſador, upon 
which occaſion, Pole,/invariably attached to the 

holy fee, defended the pope 8 8 to remove it, in 
the year 1540. 


The 
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be next account we have of him, worth re- 
ating, is an extraordinary inſtance of his zealous 
audacity. Soon after Henry's death, he wrote a 
letter to the regency and council, adviſing them to 
reconcile the kingdom to the pope, and aſſured 
them, that if his advice were not followed, the king- 
dom would-be expoſed to imminent dangers, and 
added, that the pope was willing, in charity to 
their ſouls, to ſend him over, to remedy their evils. 
He likewiſe addreſſed a written juſtification of him- 
ſelf to Edward VI. But the council diſregarding 
both his ſolicitations and his menaces, he gave the 
kingdom no farther trouble in his reign. 
Pope Paul III. dying in 1549, our cardinal was 
twice elected to ſucceed him, but refuſed both the 
elections, one as being too haſty, and without de- 
liberation ; and the other, becauſe it was done in 
the middle of the night. This conduct has been 
aſcribed by Phillips and others to delicacy ; but 
the true motive was his diſtant view of the crown 
of England, to the poſſeſſion of which no bar 
aroſe, in his opinion, from an heretical prince 
being ſeated on the throne, provided he could 
marry the princeſs Mary. Julius III. being choſen 
upon his refuſal, and the tranquillity of Rome 
being ſoon after much diſturbed by the wars in 
France, and on the borders of Italy, Pole retired, 
with the 's leave, to a monaſtery of the Bene- 
'diftines at Maguzano, in the territory of Verona. 
Im this retirement he continued till the death of 
Edward VI. but on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
it was determined by the court of Rome, that Pole 
mould be ſent legate into England, as the fitteſt 
-inftrument, on all accounts, to effect the reduc- 
tion of the kingdom to the obedience of the pope. 
The undertaking, however, required ſome conſi- 
deration. The act of attainder, which had 
-againſt him under Henry VIII. had been co 
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ed by Edward, and conſequently remained ſtill in 
force. Qur legate, therefore, did not think it ſafe 
to venture his perſon iu England, till he underſtood 
the true ſtate of things there. However, it was 
not long before he received full ſatisfaction upon 
all theſe points, and accordingly he ſet out for 
England, by way of Germany, in the month 
of October 1553 ; but he had not proceeded far in | 
the emperor's ee when a meſſage came to | 
him from that prince, to put a ſtop to his farther - 
progreſs at preſent. This was ſoon followed by 
an expreſs Form queen Mary to the ſame purpoſe, 

who, to keep him in good humour, ſent him the 
two acts that had paſſed, for the juſtification of 
her mother's marriage, and for bringing all things 
back to the ſtate they were in at her father's death, | 
defiring him likewiſe to ſend her a liſt of ſuch per- | 
ſons as ſhould be made biſhops. - | 45 | 


The cardinal being ſatisfied, that the true cauſe | 
of this delay was to prevent his arrival in England 
before the queen's marriage to Philip ſhould be 
completed, was not a little nettled at it, and wrote 
a letter to her majeſty, wherein he ſaid, he knew 

that this ſtop to his journey proceeded from the po- 
litical 'views of the emperor ; that he had ſpoken to 
the emperor's confeſſor about it, and had convinced 
him of the impropriety of ſuch courſes, and ſet 
him to work on his maſter. He alſo told the queen, 
he was afraid that carnal pleaſures might goyern 
her too much, and that ſhe might thereby fall from 
der fimplicity in Chriſt, wherein ſhe had hitherto 
lived. He encouraged her, therefore, to put on a 1 
ſpirit of wiſdom and courage, and to truſt in God, 
who had preſerved her ſo long. With regard to 
the acts, he found fault that no mention was made 
in the firſt of the pope's bulls, by the authority of 
which, only, it could be a lawful marriage; and | 
| 


de did not like, that in the other act, the wars 
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bf God; and che ſacraments, were to be as they 
were in the laſt year af her father's reign, for then 
Hiey were in a ſtate of ſchiſm, the pope's inter- 
dict ſtill lying on the nation, and till that were 
taken off, - noue could, without fin; either admini- 
ſtor or reti ve them. He confeſſed he knew none 
ef either houſe fit to propoſe the matter of rejecting 
the ſupremacy, which: had been uſurped by her 
father, and her brother, and therefore he thought 
it beſt for herſelf to go to the parliament, having 
before-hand acquainted: ſome few, both of the 
ſpirituality and temporality, with her deſign, and 
toll the houſe, ſhe was afflicted at the ſchiim, and 
deſirod a legate to come over ſromſthe apoſtolic ſee, 
0 treat about it; and ſhould thereupon; propofe 


the reverfion/ of his attain der. 
But rhe, queen's marriage with Philip meeting 
with great oppoſition in 12 it was reſolved 
mat the legate ſhould be kept at a diſtance. With 
ts view, another legation was contrived for him, 
to mediate A peace between the empire and France, 
in which be was unſucceſsful. In the mean time, 
the marriage between Philip and Mary being 
-folomnized, no further oppoſition was made to the 
legate s journey; and, therefore, tlie lords Paget 
and Haſtings were ſent to. Brufiels to conduct him 
to England. He arrived at Dover on the 20th of 
-November, 15 n, Where he was received by the 
biſhop of Ely, lord Montague, and other perſons 
of diſtinction. He then proceeded by dand to 
"Graveſend; where he was met by the biſhop of 
Durham, and the sarl of 'Shrewfbury, wh pre- 
ſented him with the repeat vf che act of his at- 
Ramder; that had paſſed the day before. He after- 
Wards went on board a yatcht, which conveyed him 
*ta Whitehall, where he; was tecelved with ihg ut- 
Moſt vene ration by their majeſties; and after all 
775 3 und reit ct paid to him at _ 
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be was condufted to the archbiſfiop's palace at 
Lamberh, the deſtined” place of his reſidence, 
which" had been” ſumptuouſly fitted up for his re- 


* 
* 
* 


ception. | | 
. the 25th, he went to the parliament, and 
made à long and grave ſpeech, inviting them to 


a Tteconciliation with the apoſtolic ſee, from 
whence, he ſaid, he was ſent by the common 


paſtor of Chriſtendom to recover them, who had 
long ſtrayed” from the incloſure of the church. 


This ſpeech produced a pretended miricle on the 
part e queen, who affected to be not only. 


pregnant, bft that the joy ſhe felt updn the oeca- 
hon had made the child leap within her: and upon 
this declaration, Te Deum was ordered to be ſung 
in all the churches in London; and Bonner 
cauſed prayers to be put up, that the child might 
be a male, well ' favoured, vigorous, and witty. 
No farthef proof can be wanting, of the wretched 
bigotry of Mary, who tHus' ſet an example in'h 
own perfor, fot reftoring the old frandutent rri 


* 


of the Popiſh prieſts, ever ready to forge mitatley, 


in ald of their delafions. * * . V ana 
On the 20th, the ſpeaker re to the cor 
mons the beser bro Forth and à met 
coming ftom the lords för at conference, in order 
to prepare a ſüpplication, to be reconciled to the f 
of Rome, it was cotiſented* to, arid? the” petition 
being agreed on," was orted and 8 
both houſes; ſo” that being preſented by them o 
their knees to the king and queer; theſe mage 
their interceſffon with the cardimal, who there- 
upon delivered a long ſpecch, at the end: of which. 
he granted them abſolution. This done, off all 
went do the royal chapel; where T7 Dum was fung 
on the occasion. Thus the pope's authiority Being 
now reſtored, the cardinal, two days afterwards, 
made His public entry into Londbn, with alf tte 
n ſolemnities 
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ſolemnities of a legate, and preſently ſet about the 
buſineſs of purging the church of pretended hereſy. 
But though theſe proceedings gave great ſatisfac- 
tion to the court, the cardinal had the mortifica- 
tion to find that they were deteſted by. the citizens 
of London; for when he made his public entry, 
in paſſing through the city, no ſort of reſpect was 
Jhewn to him, and his bleſſing the people as he 
pate. was openly laughed at. This probably 
foured his temper, which it is pretended was na- 
turally mild and amiable ; it has likewiſe been aſ- 
ſerted, that he adviſed moderate meaſures with 
reſpect to the Proteſtants ; but it is an ãndubitable 
„that one of the firſt acta of his legantine au- 
thority was, to grant commiſſions for the proſecu- 
tion of heretics ; and he openly expreſſed his de- 
teſtation of the reformed, refuſing to converſe with 
any who had been of that party. Indeed, he now 
put on the pride and reſerve of a Spaniſh inquiſi- 
tor. To this we muſt, add, that : gps ix wana 
be ſent to the biſhops and clergy, concerning the 
Proteſtants, plainly thew, that he was at the bot- 
tom of the ſanguinary proceedings of Gardiner and 
Bonner, though he made them the inſtruments of 
his cruelty and revenge. 
In the mean time, the queen diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, to make obedience, in the name 
of the whole kingdom, to the pope ; who had al- 
1 proclaimed 4 jubilee on that occafion. But 
theſe meſſengers had ſcarcely ſet foot on Italian 
und, when they were informed of the death of 
Julius III. and the election of Marcellus II. his 
cceſſor. But this pontiff dying ſoon after, the 
queen, upon the firſt news of it, recommended 
Ber kinſman to the popedom ; and diſpatches were 
*accordingly ſent to Rome for the -purpoſe, but 
they came too late, Peter Caraffa, who took the 
name of Paul IV. being, elected before their 5 
— © . f Tl 
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rival. - This pope, who had never liked our car- 
dinal, was better pleaſed with the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, whoſe temper exactly tallied with his 
own. In this difpoſition he favoured Gardiner's 
views upon the ſee of Canterhury. by 

The cardinal, however, had now the ſole ma- 


nagement of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and from this 


time it is demonſtrable, from the moſt authentic 
records, that the perſecution became more violent, 
and the executions more frequent. In proof of 
which, let it be remembered, that Gardiner, who. 


ſecretly deteſted Pole, turned over the bloody bu- 


fineſs to Bonner ſoon after the cardinal's arrival; 
and that in three months after Gardiner's death, 
Cranmer was degraded and burnt, to make room 
for the cardinal, in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Can- 
terbury, after he had loſt all hopes of the papal. 


chair. Pole was made archbiſhop of Canterbury 


the day after Cranmer's execution, and before the 
end of the ſame year, 1556, he was made chan- 
cellor of Oxford and Cambridge. The hotteſt 
period of Bonner's fiery perſecution was from De- 
cember 1555 to December 1556, when the cardi- 
nal was in the zenith of his power ;. for it declined 
ſoon after, from caules which ſhall be mentioned, 


after we have given ſome account of the infamous 


executioner of. the tyranny of Mary, under her 
angel of peace, the cardinal legate. 28 

DMUXD BONNER was the reputed fon of a 
lawyer in Cheſhire, but his mother was pregnant 


by one Savage, a prieſt, and married the lawyer 


to conceal her diſgrace. Being defigned for the 
church, he ſtudied at Broadgate-hall, now Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and was made doctor of 
the canon law in 1525; but was never diſtin- 
eg for his learning, having rather a turn for 
affairs, This recommended him to WIR 
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aid after his death to king Henry, by means of 
Cromwell, on whom he impoſed himſelf as a 
fiend to the Reformation. Henry wanting an am- 
baſſador, who could talk in a menacing ſtyle to 
the pope and the king of France, pitched upon 
Bonner, whoſe brutal ferocity ſeemed ſuited to the 
occaſion; but he ſo far exceeded the bounds of 
common decency at Marſeilles, when he delivered 
the king's appeal, that the pope threatened to throw 
him into a cauldron of melted lead, or to burn 
Him alive, upon which he made his eſcape. And 
ſoon after, behaving with great inſolence to 
Francis I. the French monarch bade him write to 
His maſter, That his ambaſſador was à great 


fool, and that if it were not for the love of his 


maſter, he ſhould have an hundred ſtrokes with an 
'Halbert.” He was recalled, but Henry finding him 
a-phant tool for every occaſion; made him firſt bi · 
op. of Hereford, and then of London in 1539, 
when the bloody articles were to be enforced. 
And now the pretended Proteſtant (Cromwel be- 
mg taken off) ſthewed bimſelf in his true colours; 
his cruelties continuing till the acceſſion of E1- 
ward, when he openly. complied with the injunc- 
tions reſpecting the Reformation, and at the fame 
time ſectetly oppoſed it, and fomented the inſur- 
fections of the Papitts. © He was therefore deprived, 
and committed to the Marthalfea, till queen Mary 
releaſed him, and reſtored im to his former dig- 
nity in 1553. From this time, as his power in- 
creaſed, fo did his inhumanity, which was exer- 
cifed,in the” moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty, having 
a dungeon and inſtruments of torture in his own 
iouſe ; and he took an infernal pleaſure in puniſh» 
ing the unfortunate people in his cuſtody, with 
his own hands, Such was the character of the 
an, who Akted as chief commiſfianer under the 
catdinal, to whom we will now return, 
| c 
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The year 1557 was opened with a ridiculous 
farce,. added to the tragedy that was acting in all 
parts of the kingdom. At Oxford, the body of 
peter Martyr's wife was taken up, and underwent 
4 proceſs ; but heing a foreigner, who underſtood 
no Engliſh, no witneſſes could be brought to 
prove ber a heretic; and therefore the body, by 
the cardinal's order, was buried again in a dung- 
hill. At Cambridge, the bodies of Bucer and 
Fagius being buried in St. Mary's and St. Mi- 
chael's churches, they were put under an inter- 
dict, and no ſervice could be performed in them; 
after which a formal procefs was , commenced 
againſt the deceaſed heretics. They were cited 
to appear, or any perſons for them; but after 


three citations the dead not ariſing to defend them- 


ſelves, nor any of the living appearing to plead 
for them, (for fear of being ſent after them). wit» 
neſſes were examined againſt them, and they were 
condemnad as obſtinate heretics; the bodies being 
ordered to be dug up, and delivered to the ſecular 
power. After this, an account was ſent of the 


proceedings to London, and a writ was ſent down 
to the ſheriffs, in conſequence of Which, the 
bodies were carried in their coffins, tied to the 


ſake and burnt, with copies of their books. 
But though the cardinal thus countenanced, 
every abſurd and cruel meaſure to enforce the 
Romiſh faith, Paul LV. openly ſhewed his averſion 
to him, by revoking his legantine power, Which 
he conferred this year on Peyto, a Franciſcan fryar ; 
whom. he had ſent for to Rome, and made a car- 
dinal for the purpoſe, deſigning him allo for the 
ke of Saliſbury. - This appointment was mage in 
September, and the new Iegate was actually on 
the rqad for England, when the bulls game to 
queen, Mary „ Who, having been informed of their 


contents, by her ambaſſador, laid them yp withaut | 
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opening them, or acquainting her couſin with th 
matter, in whoſe behalf ſhe wrote to the pope 
and afſuming ſome of her father's ſpirit, ſhe wrots 
to Peyto, forbidding him to proceed on his journey 
and charging him on his peril, not to ſet foot ot 
Engliſh ground. | 
But notwithſtanding all her caution to conce: 
the matter from the cardinal, it was not poffibl 
to keep it long a ſecret ; and he no ſooner — 
acquainted with the holy father's pleaſure, tha 
out of that implicit veneration, which he con 
Fantly and unalterably preſerved for the apoſtol 
; Tee, he voluntarily laid down the enſigns of hi 
legantine power, and forbore the exerciſe of it 
_ diſpatching his truſty miniſter Ormaneto to Rom 
with letters, wherein he cleared himſelf in ſud 
ſubmiſſive terms, as it is ſaid even mollified an 
melted the obdurate heart of Paul. The truth is 
the pontiff was brought into a better temper b 
ſome late events, which turned his regard from ti 
French toward the Spaniards, and the ſtom 
.  , againſt Pole blew over entirely, by a peace th 
Was concluded this year, between his holineſs an 
Philip, in one of the ſecret articles of which,! 
© was ipulated, that our cardinal ſhould be reſtore 
to his legantine powers. But he did not live t 
enjoy the reſtoration full twelve months, bein 
ſeeized with a double quartan ague, which cartie 
- * him off the ſtage of life, early in the morning « 
"the eighteenth of November, 1558. 
His death is faid to have been haſtened by th 
of his royal miſtreſs and kinſwoman, queen M 
ry: which happened about fixteen hours before 
in the 43d year of her age, and 6th of her rey 
_ His body being put into a leaden coffin, laid fo 
days in great ftate, at Lambeth; after which, 
Was conveyed thence with as great funeral poi 
£5 1 aud interred with ſolem̃nity on d 
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north ſide of Thomas of Becket's chapel, in that 
cathedral, Over his grave there was erected a 
tomb, on which were inſcribed only theſe three 
word, as ſufficient to his fame, Depoſitum Car- 
dinalis Poli. 

Thus was England happily delivered from papal 
tyranny, and the diſgraceful admiuiſtration of a 
weak woman, who was fitter for a cloyſter than 
z throne. It is faid, however, that ſhe felt ſome 
compunction for the loſs of Calais, which fell 
into the hands of the French the year ſhe died, 
after it had been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
bi above 200 years; owing to the negle& of her 
'W miniſtry, wholly employed in the arduous buſineſs 
me of profecuting heretics. But this event was not 
dll the true cauſe of that deep melancholy which car- 
an ried her to the grave. It was occafioned by the 
1 1 defertion of Philip, who treated her unkindly, and 
pon his father's refignation of the Spaniſh crown 
do him, left her abruptly. 3 
IM The cardinal's character has been fo variou 
ul ftated by different writers, that it is a hard taſk t 
os aſcertain the exact truth at this diftance of time: it 
may, therefore, bethought more dilcreet to refer the 
re critical reader to different authorities, diſtinguiſh» 
ing the Roman from the Proteſtant writers by the 
letters R. and P. I 11 477880 


*.* Authorities. ' Life of Pole, by Ludovico 
Beccatelli, (his ſecretary) R. tranſlated by Pye, 
with notes, London, r766. - Thuanus. R. Bur- 
net's Hiſt. of the Reformation, P. Life of Pole, 
by T. Philips, R. Review of Philips, by | the 
Rev. Gloceſter Ridley P. Animadyerfions on 
Philips, by Dr. Neve, P. Britiſh Biography, 
vol. II. 1766. 7. aa 7 
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Na maritime 28 we "SE of no claſs of 
.ſubjeAs who: more juſtly claim the grateful 
xemem} rance of Fe than able ſeamen, 
Whether confidered in, the light of ſkilful. naviga- 
78, or as brave defenders, on .the, ocean, of the 
national rights and „Fritze property of their 


country. 2 
For this reaſon, ions brought down the civil 


and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of. England to the period 
er, we..cannet cloſe it 
wich greaterproprietyg than, h . a conciſe ag- 
count * Sehaſliaa Cabot, the contemporary, add 
- ival in the book of fame, of Veſpucius Ameri- 
'canus,: betweren whom and our Engliſh navigator, 
* n of North Amenica is conteſted. 
8 AST1 * ABOT; was the ſon of John Cabot, 


eminent Venetian navigator, who. came to 
England in the reign of Edward IV. and being 
plealed with the country, ſettled at Briſtol; — 
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when the news arrived in England of the diſ- 
coveries made by Columbus in South America, 
which tended to enrich Spain, Henry VII. from 
his avaritious temper, rather than from any lauda - 
ble motive, reſolved to ſend ſome of his ſubjects 
upon an expedition to make fimilar diſcoveries; 
and, upon this occaſion, John Cabot was recom- 
mended to the king as an able, enterpriſing ſea - 
man, and one who excelled all others in his pro- 
fefſion, which had been originally that of a pilot. 
Accordingly, the king gave him a commiſſion in 
1496, for the diſcovery of unknown lands, but 
more particularly of à north-weſt paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies. = | 715 
Young Cabot was born at Briſtol about the 
year 1477, and being brought up to the ſea, had 
made ſeveral ſhort voyages, and being properly 
ualifhed, he, and his two brothers Lewis and 
Lincho, were joined in the commiſſion given to 
the father, in caſe of his death, and it was ex- 
preſſly commanded, that they ſhould return to the: 
port of Briſtol. | 
They had likewiſe the royal licence to take up 
fix ſhips in any haven of the realm, and as many 
mariners-as they could procure. © In conſequence ' 
of this permiſſion, one large ſhip was equipped at 
Briſtol, at the king's expence ; and the merchants 
of 2 and Briſtol added three or four ſmall 
veſſels. 20 e Rn | 
With theſe, John Cabot and his ſon Sebaſtian 
ſet ſail in the ſpring of 1497, and ſucceſsfully. - 
kept on à north-weſt courſe, On the 24th of 
June they diſcovered land, which they therefare 
called Prima Viſta, and the iſland which lies out to 
ſea, before the main land, they called St. John's, 
becauſe they | diſcovered it on the feſtival of that 
faint. © "They afterwards called the whole coaſt; ' 
the” Iſland of Bactalars, being the name given by 
Vol. 1. Oo L — 
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the natives to a ſiſn found along it in great abund- 
ance, fince named Cod; and in after-times the 
eee! name of Newfoundland, which it 

John Cabot and his ſon tock poſſeſſion of this 
land, in the name of the king of England, after 
which they ſailed down to Cape Florida, and then 
returned to England with a valuable cargo, and 
three of the natives, who were cloathed in ſkins, 
eat raw fleſh, and uttered an unintelligible ſpeech, 
not like any human language. All we know more 
concerning the father is, that he had the honour 
of knighthood conferred-on him. There is like- 
wiſe a chaſm of near twenty years in the life of 
Sebaſtian, but from the writings of foreigners it 
may be collected, that after his father's death, he 
made other voyages to complete the ſettlement of 


Newfoundland, and theſe might give riſe to the 
miſtake of attributing the firſt expedition to him; 
an error we frequently meet with in the imperfect 

annals of theſe times. E 4 
If this worthy man had performed nothing more, 
his name-ought ſurely to be tranſmitted to future 
times with honour; ſince it clearly appears, that 
Newfoundland hath been a ſource of riches and 
naval power to this nation, from the time it was 
diſcovered, and as it was the firſt of our planta- 
tions, with ſtrict juſtice it may be ſaid of Sebaſ- 
tian Cahot, and of his father, that they were the au- 
tmors of our maritime ſtrength, and opened the way 
to thoſe improvements which ſince have rendered 
us ſuch a powerful maritime and commercial na- 

tion. 1 

The next tranſaction, in which he was concern- 
ed, occurred in the eighth of king Henry VIII. 
and our accounts of it are rather obſcure. It ap- 
_ pears, however, that Cabot had entered into a tri 
correſpondence with dir Thomas Pert, at this time 
LY * vice- 


* 
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vice-admiral of England, who: had a houſe af 
Poplar, and who procured him:a good ſhip of the 
king's, in order to make more diſcoveries; But it 
looks as. if he bad now changed” his route, and 


intetidecb to-have paſſed by the South to the Eaſt- 


Indios; for he ſailed» firſt! to Brazil, and, failing 
there in his ſe, ſhaped: his our for the 
lands of Hilceniole and Porto Rico, where he 
carried on ſome traffic; and then returned, being 
abſolutely di ſappointed ia the deſign upon which he 
went; not h any want either of courage or 
conduct in himſeli, hut from. the faint - heartedneſs 
of Sir Thomas Pert, and the want of manly 
rec in ſome of the . who were con- 
with him. 
This — in all probability, a 


ed Sebaſtian Cabot to leave: England, and to go 


ever to Spain; where he was treated with ver 
— reſpett, being declared pilot- major, or chief 
pilot of Spain ; and by his office intruſted-wath the 


 ceviewing! all projects for 7 ee in 


tholE days; were manyandtimportan 

- His great capacity, and approved 1 e in- 
I many par mire cms to er 07 in 
1 t a voyage to en, 
* be the new · found paſſage of Ma- 
— covered ths Ferdinand Magellan, 1 $20), 

w the — which at length hie 
amd of which we have che following account by 
Herrera the Spanifh hiſtorian. | 1 q 
He ſailed about the beginning as: 
Cs OS | 
Verde, thence to Cape Auguſtine and the 0 
«of Patos, or Geeſe; — near Bahia de Todos 
Los Santos, or the Bay of All Saints, he met a 
* French ſhip. He was ſaid to have managed but 
* mdiſcreetly,' being in want of 'provifions when 
dun came da the: iſand; but there the lu- 
1 O 2 % dians 


— 
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% dians were very kind, and ſupplied him with 
% proviſions for all his ſhips; but he requited 
** them very indifferently, carrying away with him, 
dy force, ſour ſons oſ the principal men. 

. 4-T hence he procreded to the River of Plate, 
% having left aſhore, on a: defart iſland, Martin 
« Mendez; his vice-admiral, captain Francis de 
* Rojas, and Michael de Rodus, becauſe they 
* cenſured his management; and, in concluſion, 
he went not to the Spice-iflands, as well becauſe 
he had not proviſions, as that the men would 
not fail under him, fearing his conduct of the 


« veſſel in the Streighuts. 


He failed up the river of Plate, and above 
* thirty leagues above the mouth. found an iſland 
* which, he called S8. Gabriel, about a league in 
„ compaſs, and half a league from the continent 
„ towards Brazil. There he anchored, and row- 
„ing with the boats three es higher, diſco- 
vered à river he called San Salvador, or St. Sa- 
viour, very deep, and à ſafe harbour for the 
* ſhips on the ſame fide; whither he brought up 
his yeſſels and unloaded them, becauſe at the 
© mouth of the river there was not much water. 
Having built a fort, and left, ſome men in it, 
he reſolved to proceed up that river with boats 
<«« 2nd a flat- bottom caravel, in order to make diſ- 
© coveries, r he did not paſs 
through the Streights to the Spice-i 


5 8 | Ce- 3 his 
% voyage would not be — butch pi $1 


Having advanced thirty leagues, he came to 
6 2 river called Zacarana; and finding the natives 
4 thereabouts a good rational people, he erected 


* another fort, calling it Santi Spiritus, i. e. of 


<<. the Holy Ghoſt; but his people called it Cabot's 


, « Fort. He: thence diſcovered the ſhore of the 


% rives Parana, which is that called Plate, where 
* he found —— rem area — 
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««#fong the greateſt ſtream, at the end of two hun» 
_ *:qred leagues came up to another river, which 
«the Indians call Paraguay, and left the great ri- 
* yer on the right, thinking it bent towards the 
„% coaft of Brazil; and running up thirty-four 
« leagues, found people tilling the ground; a thing 
% which, in thote parts, he had not ſeen before. 
1% There he met with fo much oppoſition, that he 
* advanced no farther, but killed many Indians, 
« and they flew twenty-five of his Spaniards, and 
* took three that were gone to gather palmetos 
to cat. 
„While Cabot was thus employed, James 
Garcia was ſent from Galicia, with one ſhip, a 
« ſmall tender, and a brigantine, to make diſco- 
« yerics in the river of Plate, without knowing 
that the other was there before him. He entered 
«the faid river about the beginning of the year 
1527, having ſent away his own, which was a 
large ſhip, alleging that it was of too great a 
„ burtheri for that diſcovery ; and, with the reſt, 
came to an anchor in the ſame place where Ca- 
* bot's ſhip lay, then direfting his courſe, with 
two brigantines and ſixty men, towards the river 
% Parana, which lies north and north-weſt, he ar 
« rived at the fort built by Cabot. About one 
% hundred and ten leagues above this fort, he found 
« Sebaſtian Cabot himſelf in the port of St. Anne, 
* ſo named by the latter; and, after a ſhort ſtay 
there, they returned together to the fort of the 
; Holy Ghoſt; and from thence ſent meſſengers 
into Spann | 
e Thoſe who were diſpatched by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
were Francis Calderon and George Barlow, who 
gave a very fair account of the ſine countries bor» 
ing on the river La Plata; ſhewing how 0 
tract of land he had not only diſcovered, but 


Con- 


dued, and producing . rich 


| 
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commodities, as evidences in favour of their com- 


mander's conduct. The requiſitions they made in 
his name were, that a ſupply ſhould be ſent of 
provifions, ammunition, goods proper to carry on 
a trade, and a competent recruit of ſeamen and 


ſoldiers. To this the merchants, by whom Ca- 


bot's ſquadron was fitted out, would not agree, 
but choſe to refign their rights to the crown of 
Caſtile. The king then took the whole upon 
himſelf, but was ſo dilatory in his preparations, 
that Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, having been 
five years out upon this expedition, reſolved to re- 


turn home, which he did, embarking the remain- 


der of his men, and all his effects, on board the 
largeſt of his ſhips, and leaving the ſmaller veſſels 


It was the ſpring of the year 1531, when Ca- 
bot arrived at the Spaniſh court, and gave an ac- 
count of his voyage. It is evident from the man- 
ner in which the Spaniſh author ſpeaks of him, 


that he was not well received; and one may eaſily 


account for it. He had raiſed himſelf enemies by 


treating his Spaniſh mutineers with great ſeverity ; 


and, on the other hand, his owners were diſap- 
inted by his not purſuing his voyage to the 
11 He kept his place, however, and re- 
mained in the ſervice of Spain many years after, 
till at length, he was * to England. 
His return is ſuppoſed to have happened towards 
the cloſe of the reign of Henry Vi + for it ap- 
pears that he refided-at Briſtol in the year 1546. 
In the firſt year of Edward VI. this celebrated 
navigator was introduced to the duke of Somer- 
ſet, with whom be was in great favour, and b 
whom he was made known to the king, who too 
a great deal of pleaſure in · his converſation, being 
much bettar verſed in the ſtudies to which, Cabot 
had applied himſelf, than moſt of his courtiers, 


BD not- 
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ithſtanding his youth. For he knew not only 

all the ports and havens in his on dominions, 
but alſo thoſe in France, their ſhape, the courſe 
to enter them, their commodities and incommo- 
dities, and, in ſhort, could anſwer almoſt any 
queſtion about them that a failor could aſæ. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that, with ſuch 2 
prince, Cabot was in high eſteem, or that, in his 
favour, a. new office ſhould be erected, equivalent 
to that which he had erjjoyed in Spain, together with 
a penſion of 166 1; 138. 4d. which we find granted 
to him by letters patent, dated January 6, 1 549, 
in the ſecond year of that king's reign, by a ſpe- 
cial. clauſe in which patent this annuity -is made 
to commence, from the Michaelmas preceding. 
Thenceforward he continued highly in the king's 
favour, and was conſulted upon all matters re- 
lating to trade, particularly in the great caſe of the 
merchants of the Steel-yard in 1551, of which no- 
tice has been taken in the lite of the duke of 
Northumberland, . by. 4 n 
In the month of May, 1552, Cabot laid pro- 
poſals before the king, for a diſcovery of the north- 
eaſt paſſage to China and the Indies: which being 
approved, three ſhips were fitted out for the enter- 
riſe, and the command given to Sir Hugh Wil- 
ughhy, to whom inſtructions were given, drawn 
up dy Sebaſtian Cabot, at this time governor of 
the Company of Merchants Adventurers. Theſe 
inſtructions are preſerved entire in Hakluyt, and 
are a convincing. proof how highly and deſervedly 
he was eſteemed by the king and the merchants. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby failed from Graveſend. in 
May, 1553, and in Auguſt, he loſt fight of his 
ond ſhip, commanded by captain Richard Chan- 
cellor, which never joined him | again. In the 
fame, month, he; diſcoyered Greenland, but he 
Dutch, pretend to an earlier diſcovery, His atmo: 
4 | : Pro- 
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progreſs was to 72 N. Lat. and then finding 


the weather mtolerably cold, the year far ſpent, 
ard His ſhips unable to bear the fea, he put into 
the haven of Arzina in Lapland, on the 18th of 
September; but being unable to come out when 
the froſt ſet in, Sir Hugh was found there the next 
ſpring, frozen to death (and all his ſhip's com - 
pany), having the journals of his voyage and his 
"will lying before him; by which it appeared that 
he lived till January, 1554. 
As for captain Chancellor, after many dangers 
and difficulties, he penetrated to Archangel in 
Muſcovy, being the firft perſon who difcovered a 
Paſſage to that port; and from thence he returned 
home: But unfortunately for him, he went a 
ſecond voyage to the ſame place, to bring over an 
ambaſſador from the court of Muſcovy to queen 
Mary, who brought her preſents, with an invita- 
tion to open a commercial intercourſe between Eng- 
land Muſcovy; and on their paſfage the ſhip 
was caſt away upon the coaſt of Scotland, when 
captain! Chancellor, in ſaving the life of the Rul- 
fan ambaſſador, was drowned. N 
In conſequence of this embaſſy, the Ruſſia com- 
pany was eſtabliſfred 4 charter, 1 Philip and 
ry, 1554, and of this Company Sebaſtian Cabot 
was appointed Governor for life, becauſe he was 
principally concerned in fitting out the firſt ſhips 
employed in that trade. | 
_» After this, we find him very ative in the affairs 
of the — in the year 1556; and in the 
Journal of Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is obſerved, 
Mat on the 27ch of Apriſ that year, he went down 
to Graveſend; and there went aboard the Search - 
thrift, a ſmall veſſel, fitted out under the com- 
mand of the ſaid Burreughs, for Ruſſia, where he 
8 to the ſarlors, and, on bis return 
Graveſend, he extended his alms very liberally 
19 | t0 
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to the poor, deſiring them to pray for the ſucceſs 
of this voyage. We find it alſo remarked, that, 
upon his coming back to Graveſend, he cauſed a . 
grand entertainment to be made at the ſign of the 
Chriſtopher, where, ſays Mr. hei qe” for the 
very joy he had to ſee the towardneſs of our in- 
tended diſcovery, he entered into the dance him- 
ſelf, a circumſtance which ſhews the urbanity and 
chearfulneſs of his diſpoſition. This is the laſt 
action of his life on record, and it is conjectured 
that he died ſoon after, at about ſeventy years of 
age. | | 

He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary men of the age in which he lived; and 
by his capacity and induſtry contributed not a 
little to the ſervice of mankind in general, as well 

as of this kingdom. For he was the firſt who 
took notice of the variation of the compaſs, which 
is of ſuch vaſt conſequence in navigation, and has 
engaged the attention of the learned from that ume 
to the preſent. | 


2 Authorities. Herrera's Hiſtory of the In- 
Hakluyt's Navigations and Diſcoveries of the 

Englith, edit. 1589. 

Lediard's Naval Hiſtory. 
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